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"Te.'*' A. 


ANGEL DE SAAVEDRA, DUQUE DE RIVAS 

I A CRITICAL STUDY 




PREFACE 


\ 


Among the great personalities of Romantic literature in 
Spain the Duque de Rivas takes a high place, if not the highest 
of ail. It is not too much to call him, in Menéndez Pelayo's 
words, « el mâs espanol de todos los ingenios de esta era, el 
de mâs lozana, generosa y simpâtica inspiraciôn 1 ». Yet 
no separate study of any length has ever yet been devoted 
to him, and a book far larger and more comprehensive than 
the présent essay has long been overdue. 

This, as its sub-title indicates, is a critical study; and 
though a biographical chapter has been prefaced to it, as 
a necessary preüminary, the latter must not be considered 
as final. Other duties hâve prevented me from spending 
more than some five weeks in Madrid during the whole of 
the period in which this book was in préparation. In so 
short a space there was barely time even to examine the 
relevant periodicals, far less to embark upon that long and 
concentrated study which will be necessary before Rivas' 

i. Préfacé to the Poesias y articulos of the Marquis de Heredia, 
3rd édition, 1912, p. 17. 
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life can be worthily written. Even his Spanish biographers, 
with their stores of firsthand information, hâve left many 
parts of his life in obscuritv; my own comparatively fruitless 
researches in Côrdoba, Câdiz and London show how difïicult 
it vvill be to shed fresh light upon it. 

The biographical chapter, therefore, must be regarded 
mainly as a summary, apart from a few places where new 
material has been found or new judgments hâve been formed 
upon material already available. Under this latter head I 
include frequent attempts to correlate Rivas’ life with his 
work and to show how deeply he was influenced by his milieu. 

In the critical chapters I hâve allowed mvself more space 
for the early dramas than their intrinsic merits jusrify, in 
order to illustrate some of Rivas’ methods which he never 
entirely ceased to employ, and thus to fill a gap in the story 
of his dramatic évolution. For obvious reasons I hâve not 
extended the same considération to the later plays indivi- 
dually, and I hâve thought it sufficient, in dealing with the 
early plays, to select for detailed treatment two only as 
typical of the rest. In writing of the Moro Exposiio and Don 
Alvaro I bave endeavoured to some extent to synthétisé 
past criticism, by no means always sound or happy, as well 
as to consider de novo from my own standpoint the problems 
raised by these works. 

Undoubtedly any value which this study may hâve would 
be increased by a preliminary section making clear my own 
views as to the nature of Spanish Romanticism, views upon 
which it is of course based. But such an exposition could 
not be shcrt, and as I hope before long to make it indepen- 
dently, and at the length which the importance of the matter 
merits, I withhold it now, referring readers to my Rivas and 
Romanticism in Spain (University Press of Liverpool) in which 
the question is briefly discussed, and to two articles entitled 
Conceptions of Romanticism Some Spanish and Later Conr 
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ceptions of Romanticism in S pain in the Modem Lan gu âge 
Review for 1922 and 1923 respectively. 

Such debts as I owe to my predecessors are acknowledged 
in the bibliography (which for ail references in the text 
should be consulted) and as they occur. I hâve seldom 
consciously been influenced by previous criticism, excep ting 
occasionally that of Canete and Valera, and in biographical 
matters I hâve tested Pastor Diaz and other authorities 
wherever possible. The chapter on the Moro Expésito owes 
something to Sr. Menéndez Pidal : how much, it is impossible 
to say, since I hâve approached from an entirely different 
standpoint the matters with which he deals, and had read 
the sources concemed before I had the opportunity of Con¬ 
sulting his work upon the legend. Of debts to individuals, 
I must mention, first, with ail gratitude, those which I owe 
to the Librarians of the Biblioteca Nacional, British Muséum 
and Bibliothèque Nationale ; and to many persons connected 
with the libraries of Barcelona, Câdiz, Côrdoba, Granada, 
SevillcL, Santander, and Valencia. My friends Professors 
Philip H. Churchman, S. Griswold Morley and J. G. Robertson 
hâve allowed me to incorporate certain suggestions which 
they hâve made. 
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CHAPTER I 


Angel de Saavedra : his life and works. 


I 

1791-1814. — Birth and éducation. — The War of Independence. — 
Wounded and left for dead. — Câdiz. — Poems of affection. — 
Pleasant days in Seville. — The volume of 1814. 


Angel Pérez de Saavedra, better known by his later title 
of Duque de Rivas, was bom at Côrdoba 1 on March 10 1791. 

1. Cf. Obras, ed. 1894, I, 171-180. 

His birthplace, marked by a commémorative tablet, is still shewn 
in Côrdoba, and in his works he refers frequently to the city of his 
birth : 

Aquella insigne Côrdoba, do el cielo 
Me diô el nacer, y que jamàs olvido... 

(Florinda, Canto III, Stanza 36.) 

jCôrdoba insigne!... jOh patria, dulce patria! 

En cuyo seno de la luz del dia 
Gocé la primer vez, en cuyo seno 
Disfruté el tierno amor y las caricias, 

Tesoro de la infancia. 

{Moro Expôsito, Romance VI.) 

| ...Los de Côrdoba insigne antiguos murosl 
En ellos vi del sol la luz primera; 
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He was the second son of two grandees of Spain, D. Juan 
Martin de Saavedra y Ramirez, Duque de Rivas, and D" Ma¬ 
ria Dominga Remirez de Baquedano y Quinones, Marquesa 
de Andla y de Villasinda. According to the custom of the 
day, he received marks of royal favour as the second son of 
a noble family; he was only six months old when he was 
decorated with the Cruz de caballero de justicia de la Orden 
de Malta, and shortly afterwards he was given the bandolera 
de guardia de Corps supernutnerario. At the âge of seven he 
was made captain in a cavalry régiment! 

He grew at a very early âge to hâve the greatest affection 
for his tierra, and especially for the broad and gentle Gua- 
dalquivir which washes the banks of his native city. In 
* one of his early poems he paints himself as a child playing 
by its shores, and as becoming older and pursuing his maturer 
occupations there also : 

A 1 H, inocente nifio, en tus orillas 
Me viste recoger piedras pintadas, 

Caracoles y hermosas florecillas : 

Después, joven lozano, las pisadas 
De ferviente bridôn grabé en tu arena, 

Recorriendo tus selvas encantadas. 

Mayor después, mi citara escuchastes 
Cantando hazafias o llorando amores, 

Y tal vez de mi acento te prendastes, 

Y cefliste mi sien de yedra y flores *. 

As a child Angel de Saavedra was entrusted to the care of 
two of his father's sisters, and when he grew up to boyhood 


En ellos apacible la fortuna 

De oro y marfil me adortneciô en la cuna. 

(El Desterrado, Vol. II, p. 43.) 

1. El Desterrado, Vol. II, p. 43. Cf. Florinda, Canto III, Stanzas 
36-38, — a not dissimilar passage. 
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« 

he was fortunate enough to secure as a tutor a well-known 
French cleric, M. Tostin 1 , who had been driven from his 

country by the révolution, and like many others had made 

# _ 

Spain his temporary home. From him the boy leamed 
history, geography and French, and as he showed some 
disposition towards painting, he was taught the rudiments 
of drawing by a M. Verdiguier, a French sculptor who had 
settled in Côrdoba. 

AVhen Angel was still a child the ravages of the yellow 
fever made it necessary for his parents to remove to Madrid, 
where another émigrant, M. Bordes, was found to teach him 
French, history and geography, and a priest whose name 
has not been preserved to initiate him into the Latin tongue. 
But Angel’s prédilections for poetry and painting were be- 
coming most manifest. His father was a versifier of some 
power like the « capitân coplero » whom he took as his model 2 , 
and there was further an old mayordomo in the house who 
seems to hâve acted as family-poet-laureate. As to pain¬ 
ting, Rivas’ biographer Pastor Diaz 3 tells us that the boy’s 

1. Pastor Diaz, alone of writers on the subject, speaks of him as 
« Mr. Totins ». 

2. a Hacia también versos, no malos, en el estilo de Gerardo Lobo, » 
says Pastor Diaz (p. n). The soldier and misogallo was a suitable 
model for those times! 

3. Pastor Diaz (see Obras, ed. 1894, pp. xv-xvii) was a close Per¬ 
sonal friend of the Duke's, and his biography, which goes down to 
the year 1842, and is printed in the 1894 édition (pp. 3-86) was writ- 
ten from details supplied by the Duke himself (Cf. p. 28, 11. 15-16). 

• 

In parts the latter’s own words cven may hâve been used, since he 
sent his biographer, in response to a request for details, a « volu- 
minous manuscript » — no doubt that of the memoirs which a well- 
informed writer in 1865 stated to hâve been prepared for publica¬ 
tion (La Patria, June 23 1865). His son writes thus of Pastor 
Diaz's biography : « Bien se echa de ver la mano del Duque en la 
gràfica narraciôn de ciertos episodios. Es preciso que a tino le 
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many lapses from good behaviour were never more severely 
punished than when his pendis were taken away, and he 
was forbidden to hâve his drawing lesson. 

Throughout Saavedra’s life we shall find him returning 
constantly to Andaluda; throughout his work he retums 
to it in thought. Some of his most éloquent passages will 
be dted hereafter, but there is one which, describing as it 
does his childhood, and written long after, in exile, may well 
be quoted here. He is apostrophising Côrdoba : 

Si en tus bosques, 

Encantadas llaniiras y colinas, 

De mi nifiez y juventud llenaron 
Las horas, que han pasado fugitivas, 

De tu grandeza insigne los recuerdos, 

Yolando en torno de la mente mia 
Las sombras de tus héroes generosos, 

Cual de una planta nueva en torno giran 

Las mariposas del risueno Mayo, 

Jamàs mi amor a ti, jamâs se entibia, 

Ni de mi pensamiento un punto sales, 

Desde que arrastro en extranjeros climas 

La vida, ha tantos afios sustentada 
Con el amargo pan de la desdicha, 

Y aun mâs con la esperanza de que al cabo 
Logren en ti reposo mis cenizas *. 


ha.yan sucedido las cosas para contarlas de manera tan expresiva. • 
Hence (though the writer adds that the Duke is not known to 
hatve kept a diary and drew mainly on his memory for these notes) 
tlie life of Pastor Diaz down to 1842 will rcmain the principal source 
for the later biographer, and forms the basis of the présent sketch. 
It is nevertheless, as will be seen later, frequently vague and occa- 
sionally incorrect. 

1. El Moro Expôsito, Romance VI. 
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At the âge of eleven Angel de Saavedra lost his father, who 
died at Barcelona 1 , and the eldest son succeeded to the title. 
The Duchess seems to hâve feared for her son’s character 
now that the father’s influence was removed; in any case 
she sent him to the Real Seminario de Nobles ât Madrid*, 
whiçh at that time was an exceedingly celebrated and effi¬ 
cient institution, and here he met many children with whom 
he afterwards had much to do. 

We hâve an account in some detail of D. Angel's life at 
the Seminary 8 , and we gather from Pastor Dîaz’ biography 
that he was distinguished more b y facility and retentiveness 
than by industry or tenacity of purpose. It is not surpri- 
sing to leam that his liking for history and poetry was as 
great as his distaste for mathematics, and that even at this 
âge he was translating Latin into excellent Spanish verse 
and writing original verse in the manner of Herrera 4 . 


1. He was at Barcelona, at the time of his death, where he had 
gone with the Court to receive the Neapolitan princess Maria Anto- 
nia, first wife of Fernando VII, who was then Prince of Asturias. 
Carlos IV, who esteemed the Duke very highly, showed his regret 
at his death by keeping Angel’s elder brother near his own person. 

2. Where, it is interesting to remember, Victor Hugo spent a short 
time as a pupil nine years later. A graphie description of the school 
and of Hugo’s expériences in it will be found in Vol. I, Chapter XX 
(pp. 160-176), of Victor Hugo, raconté par un témoin de sa vie, Bruxelles 
et Leipzig, 1863. 

3. His masters were : D. Andrés Lôpez de Sagastizâbal (Director 
General); D. Manuel de Valbuena (Regente de estudios); D. An¬ 
tonio Salas (Latin); D. Demetrio Ortiz (Poetic and Rhetoric); 
D. Agustin de Sojo (Mathematics); D. Isidoro de Antillôn (History 
and Geography). These subjects> with French, drawing and fen- 
cing, apparently constituted the curriculum. 

4. It would be going beyond the scope of this study to trace the 
restored vogue of Herrera through the eighteenth century to its 
décliné. It was greatly aided by the two volumes published by 
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In 1806 the boy left school to join his régiment at Zamora, 
preparatory to going beyond the Rhine with Napoléon's 
forces. At his mother’s wish, however, he sacrificed his 
rank of Captain and served his own coimtry at home instead 
of Napoléon’s abroad. He was attached to the Flemish 
company of the Royal Gnards as a private soldier, and was 
fortunate enough to hâve as his room-mate a youth called 
Bouchelet, as fond of reading, painting and music as was 
Saavedra himself. It was here, too, that he first made the 
acquaintance of his contemporary the Duque de Frias 
then Conde de Haro), of D. José and D. Mariano Camerero 
and of D. Cristôbal de Bena. The three last-named youths, 
together with Luzuriaga and Capmany, edited at the time 
a youthful journal which seems to hâve been lost to posterity. 
In this journal Angel de Saavedra first found a public. He 
contributed to it prose articles and verses. We may sup¬ 
pose that the latter are among the juvenilia which were later 
published in his first collection of poems; of the former no 
trace has been discovered l . 

Angel de Saavedra was sent with his régiment, first to 
Aranjuez, and afterwards to the Escorial; and he was in the 
latter town when the curtain rose upon the Révolution at 
the moment of the discovery of Prince Fernando's negotia- 


Ram6ii Fernandez (Madrid, 1786), and entitled Rimas de Fernando 
de Herrera, which formed part of a collection of Spanish poetry. 

1. Besides these literary ventures, he took painting lessons from 
D. José Lôpez Enguidanos, then pintor de câmara. In the édition 
of 1894 we find three poems dated 1806 : « En una yegua tordilla... » 
(Romance)’, « Luz de esta ribera... » (Romance corto); and t Febo 
se retiraba... » (Cantilena ). Of these, only the last appears in the 1814 
édition, and neither of the poems dated 1807 ( « Misero leflo... » and 
« Hermosa zagala »...) is to be found there. There is, however, a 
footnote (p. 13) to an epistola ( « Con dulce gozo y con quietud so- 
brada... >) in this édition, which says : « Se escribiô a mediados del 
aûo de 1807, en una casa de campo cerca de Guadalaxara. » 
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\ 

tions with Napoléon and the imprisonment and subséquent 
release of the Prince (Oct. 29 — Nov. 5 1807). Shortly 
after these events the Guards were re-organised, Godoy be- 
came their chief, and the foreign companies were suppressed. 
As Godoy was no friend of Angel’s brother the Duke, this 
was a double blow for the boy. 

Meanwhile the events of 1808 were approaching — « el 
mémorable ano de 1808 en que nuestra patria recobrô su 
grandeza, y vol vio a ser Espana 1 ». Napoléon, without 
notifying the Spanish government, sent an army corps into 
Spain on the pretext of going to Portugal, — followed by 
another working in conjunction with it. Later, — although 
. here he had not even the pretext of a Portuguese war to 
countenance him, — a further division entered Cataluna. 
The events of the following two months are well known — 
the occupation of Pampluna, Figueras and Barcelona, the 
abdication of Charles IV at Aranjuez, the overthrow of 
Godoy, and finally the unhappy dealings of Fernando with 
Napoléon and the simultaneous outbreak of the dos de Mayo 
at Madrid *. From the last scene Angel de Saavedra was . 
absent on an expédition to Guadalajara 8 . 


1. Rivas’ Diseurso de Recepciôn before the Spanish Acaderay, 
Oct. 29, 1834. 

2. To this period belongs the violently patriotic poem Al Arma - 
mente de las provincias cspanolas contra los franceses (Obras , ed. 1894, 

I, pp. 199-204). 

3. It was probably from Guadalajara (see, p. 9, note 1 above), 
though not necessarily on this occasion, that Saavedra wrote the 
first of those Epistolas in tercets of which the best known examples 
are the fragments written to Cueto from Naples (see Obras, ed. 1894, 

II, 295 fi. and p. 94 below). The following quotations suggest 
that the poem belongs to this period : 

Con dulce gozo y con quietud sabrosa 
En la fertil ribera del Henares 
Descuidado mi espîritu reposa 
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Murat now caused considérable commotion by ordering 
the guard, — which, not without reason, he suspected of 
being actively loyal — to leave Madrid for the Escorial. In 
spite of a private interview with the most influential mem- 
bers, including the Duke and his brother, he found great 
difficulty in inducing them to obey. At the Escorial they 
were virtually imprisoned by French troops, and when a 
message came from Murat, ordering the guard to march on 
Segovia to put down an insurrection there, it was D. Angel 
who voiced the feelings of the députation from the guard 
which had been summoned, declaring with passion that the 
guard refused to be false to Spain by putting down an out- 
break of patriotism, and to concur in the foreign tyranny 
and oppression which their country was undergoing. In 
spite of the imprudence of the boy’s arguments, his fervour 
*and éloquence were applauded by ail. General Frere, who 
commanded the French troops in the town, was at a loss how 
to deal with the situation ; Quintano, the Spanish officer who 
had brought the message, essayed to rebuke the boy without 
success; the whole of the audience resolved to stand by 
D. Angel, and Quintano returned to Madrid to announce 
his failure. 


Ojalâ que posible a mi me fuera 
O Ademirto, quedarme en mi alqueria, 

Sin volver a la Corte lisonjera. 

Enmedio de una vega dilatada, 

Por donde Henares corre caudaloso 
Esta pequefia casa esta fundada. 

Ni la guardan rastrillo ni ancho foso, 

Que como de la paz es la manida 
No terne al enemigo poderoso. 

The poem is not found in any other édition than that of 1814. 
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The next day the Escorial was evacuated by the French, 
and the guard was ordered back to Madrid. The guard, 
however, was thoroughly djsafïected ; more than half the 
soldiers in the company left their companions, going in ail 
directions to foment the discontent and bring matters to 
a head, the remainder (including the Duke and his brother, 
who judged this course to be the wiser) staying in a body 
with the object of joining whatever national force should 
be raised. They marched to Pinto, the Duke going to Ma¬ 
drid to spy out the land, where his brother afterwards joined 
him. The two, after some conférence together, decided not 
to join Cuesta's force in Castilla but to go alone, in disguise, 
to Zaragoza, where the Duke’s friend Palafox was organi- 
sing so courageous a defence. 

They had hardly entered Aragon when they were surroun- 
ded by a questioning crowd which, in spite of their creden-* 
tials, was not slow in raising the cry of « Treason! » The 
alcalde of the place gave them the protection of his prison 
but the crowd persisted in crying that the strangers had 
not only arms but fetters « to take Spanish patriots and sell 
them in chains to Napoléon ». It is doubtful what would 
hâve happened had not one of the membersof the dispersed 
guard been a popular résident in the village and made known 
their identity and their loyalty to Palafox. After this the 
inhabitants became as enthusiastic on the brothers’ behalf 
as they had before been hostile, and endeavoured to atone 
for their ill-treatment of them. 

Eventually, however, the .brothers decided to join Cuesta’s 
force instead of proceeding to Zaragoza. They found at 
Tamames a body of guards numbering two hundred men 
who had already fought an engagement with notable courage 
at Rioseco. As a member of this body D. Angel toojk part 
in his first battle — a minor skirmish with part of a French 
detachment during the march of the Castilian army to join 
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forces with the victors of Bailén 1 . After several similar 
small engagements, during one of which the Duke lost his 
horse and was slightly injured, the retirement on Madrid 
began, foliowed by its capitulation, the retreat to Cuenca 
and the loss of Uclés. The Duke falling ill at this point, 
bot h he and his brother retumed to Côrdoba until he should 
recover. On rejoining their régiment they took part in the 
battle of Talavera (July 27-8, 1809), in which, however, 
the bulk of the fighting was betweèn French-and British 
forces, and afterwards continued skirmishing in La Mancha, 
during a comparatively quiet period in the campaign. 

On the i8th of November 1809 — the eve of the rout at 
Ocana — the Spanish cavalry division in which the brothers 
were fighting met the French at Ontfgola and sufîered con¬ 
sidérable losses. Not for the first time in the campaign, 
Angel de Saavedra’s horse was wounded, and the lad him- 
self, after fighting for some time on foot, received three 
wounds, and, falling to the ground, was left behind for dead. 
On coming out of his swoon he had just strength to call to 
a Spanish soldier who happened to be passing, and who 
took him upon his horse to Ocana. Here the hospitals were 
ail full, but Angel was received into a private house, the news 
of his discovery was conveyed to the Duke, and a surgeon 
was procured who tended his alarming wounds. By this 
time it was day; the Duke had to rejoin his squadron, for 
the enemy was already upon them, and the disastrous en¬ 
gagement which for a time broke the power of the patriotic 
forces in Northern Spain had begun. AU the elder boy 
could do was to hâve his brother conveyed to a place of 


1. See the somewhat pretentious ode ' A la Victoria de Bailén which 
must hâve been written at this time (Obras, ed. 1894, pp. 205-210) 
and the narrative poem Bailén in the Romances histâricos, dedicated, 
as was natural, to Castaflos. 
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safety and go at the call of duty, hardly thinking they would 
ever meet in this world again. 

It is unnecessary to describe that terrible day : suffice 
it to say that at its close D. Angel was not only still alive, 
but decidedly improved in condition. He had been taken 
to Villacanas where he remained three days, proceeding 
thence to Baeza to complété his cure In a hospital at 
Baeza he composed a romance 2 which without any doubt 
may be considered as autobiographical, and expresses his 
gratitude for the care he had received. Whether the vera- 
city of the last four stanzas may be assumed is another 
matter. 

Con once heridas raortales, 

Hecha pedazos la espada, 

El caballo sin aliento, 

Y perdida la batalla, 

Manchado de sangre y polvo. 

En noche obscura y nublada, 

En Antigola vencido, 

Y deshecha mi esperanza, 

Casi en brazos de la muerte, 

El laso potro aguijaba 
Sobre cadàveres yertos 

Y armaduras destrozadas. 

Y por una oculta senda 
Que el cielo me deparara, 

Entre sustos y congojas, 

Llegar logré a Villacanas. 

La hermosisima Filena, 

De mi desastre apiadada, 


1. Or, as some writers say, to Tembleque, whick is on the same 
road and. only twelve miles distant from Villacafias. 

2. Obras, ed. 1894» I» 211-3. \ 
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Me ofreciô su hogar, su lecho, 

Y consuclo a mis desgracias. 

Registrôme las heridas, 

Y con manos delicadas 

Me limpiô el polvo y la sangre. 
Que en negro raudal manaban. 

Curâbame las heridas 

Y mavores me las daba; 
Curâbame las del cucrpo, 

Me las causaba en el aima. 

Yo, no pudiendo sufrir 
El fuego en que me abrasaba, 
Dijele : Hcrmosa Filena, 

Basta de curarme, basta. 

Mas crüeles son tus ojos 
Que las polonesas lanzas; 

Elias hirieron mi cuerpo, 

Y ellos el aima me abrasan. 

Tuve contra Marte aliento 
En las sangrientas bat a lias, 

Y contra el rapaz Cupido 
El aliento ahora me falta. 

Déjà esa cura, Filena : 

Déjala, que mas me agravas; 
Déjà la cura del cuerpo; 

Atiende a curarme el aima. 


After three weeks at Baeza, Angel was well enough to 
travel to Côrdoba, where he received something of the ré¬ 
ception of a hero. Still troubled by frequently recurring 
haemorrhage he remained at home for some months. But 
Napoleon’s descent upon Andalucfa could only be a matter 
of days, now that the Spanish forces were broken and his 

own soldiers were no longer needed in Austria. The Sierra 

* 
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Morena was pierced on the 20th of January 1810 and the 
French simultaneously attacked Jaén and Granada with 
their left wing, and Côrdoba and Sevilla with the right. 

Côrdoba was occupied without any résistance by Joseph 
Bonaparte and D. Angel fled with his mother to Mâlaga, 
only to find that the French advanced guard was about to 
enter that city also. The invasion on February 5 was met 
by a brave résistance on the part of the inhabitants. Saa- 
vedra, unable to fight but impelled to defend his mother, lost 
horse, money and almost everything he had, and could only 
disguise himself, and seek refuge with her in a fisherman’s 
hut. Chance again came to his rescue; for a Spanish officer, 
who, before he passed over to Napoleon's side, had been 
the guest of the Duchess in Côrdoba, procured them the 
necessities of life and (what was equally important) passports 
under assumed names, and enabled them to make good 
their escape to Gibraltar. Thence they made their way to 
Câdiz, which had been saved (Feb. 3) 1 by a skilful movement 


1. The British Muséum has the Diario Mercantil de Câdiz only from 
this date to June 15 1810, and this with the exception of a few num- 
bers. At Câdiz, however, I hâve examined a collection covering 
some twenty years, together with many other papers of the time. 
There is, nevertheless, scant mention of either the Duque de Rivas or 
his brother, though the Diario contains a great quantity of cir- 
cumstantial news of the war. The Redactor General of Câdiz (June 15 
1811 to Dec. 31, 1813) which besides the full reports from the chief 
war areas, light articles of a general nature, and satirical political 
articles, has also short reviews from contemporary newspapers pu- 
blished in Câdiz and elsewhere, contains no other direct mention of 
our author than the notice quoted on page 20. The poems and ar¬ 
ticles (mainly political) signed « S » seem to be by.M. de Santurio, 
who contributed others over his own name and over the initiais 
« M. de S ». An ode of eighty lines (Vol. IV, pp. 2535-6) is signed 
A. S. whichprobably represents« Abonado Sacristân » (seep. 3195,etc.). 
On Vol. III, pp. 2193-4, is a short political communication signed 
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on the part ol the Duque de Albuquerque and where among 
others the Duque de Rivas had lately arrived at the head 
of his squadron. Câdiz became a rallying-piace for the 
Spanish forces; fourteen thousand men were quickly coliected, 
reinforced by five thousand (Feb. 23) from Britain and Por¬ 
tugal. Hereupon Angel de Saavedra resolved not unnatu- 
rally to re-enter upon active service. Castafios gave him 
the rank and pay of Captain under his (Saavedra’s) brother 
and he was attached for the time being to the general staff *. 

It is unnecessary here to insist, as Pastor Diaz does in 
his bèographical sketch, upon the rigorous life which the 
young poet was leading and the enthusiasm which led him, 
not only to display such courage in action, but also to Write 
and paint under conditions of active service. The verse 
he had written up to this time showed little but promise, 
yet his period of rude apprenticeship was proving him at 
least to be a poet at heart : the rest was tô follow. 

Saavedra's official biographer tells us that his gifts of 
facility in writing and sketching made him a valuable mem- 
ber of the staff a . He is said to hâve written many records 


S***a. The authorship of this I hâve not established; it may well 
be Francisco Saavedra (see p. 28). 

1. His post was that of ayudante segundo (Adolfo de Castro : 
Câdiz en la Guerra de la Independencia; Cadiz, 1864). 

2. 1 Esta facilidad de escribiry prâcticade dibujar le hicieron sin- 
’gularmente apreciado en el estado mayor, en que sus jefes le enco- 

mendaron el Negociado de topografia e historia militar. Escrifclô 
entonces con mucho acierto los resûmenes histôricos formados sobre 
los partes oficiales de los ejércitos, que se preserrtaban mensualmente 
al Gobierno... publicô una defensa larga y razonada del estado mayor, 
contestando a un folleto que pareciô en Câdiz contra aquel estable- 
cimiento; redactô varias exposiciones y memorias al Gobierno sobre 
la organizaciôn del cuerpo; y fué el redactor y director del periôdico 
militar del estado mayor, que se publicô semanalmente en Câdiz 
con general aceptaciôn en todo el aflo de 1811. » f( 7 fcy<»s,-ed. 189-4, P- 35 -) 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 2 
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and documents now lost in anonymity ; more important 
than this was his publication of a long defence of certain 
actions of the staff, in reply to an attack which had appeared 
in Câdiz. Before long he became editor of the official staff 
gazette which was published as a weekly in Câdiz throughout 
• 1811. He was able now also to indulge in occupations more 
after his own heart still. The. Coude «de Noroàa, Govemor 
of Câdiz, with whom.he was closely connected, had already 
made a certain réputation as a poet, with two volumes 
published in 1799, and if we may judge from the ode which 
Saavedra addressed to him in 1812, he quickly became the 
youth's idéal of the warrior-bard 1 . Saavedra also made the 
acquaintance of Juan Nicasio Gallego, who had corne to 
Câdiz when the French entered Madrid and remained there 
till 1814. Gallego was one of the stars in the literary firma¬ 
ment, and sufficiently famous to hâve justified Saavedra’s 
hero-worship, the more so since his verses were inspired by 
the same fervid patriotism as flowed from the younger 
man’s pen, and from that of Juan Bautista Arriaza who was 
also of the literary company in Câdiz. But without any 
doubt it was Manuel José Quintana, the greatest literary 
figure and one of the chief national celebrities in Câdiz at 
the time, who exercised the principal influence upon Saa- 
vedra's patriotic verse. Quintana, though only forty years 

1. Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. I, pp. 221-5. The ode ends, for example, 
thus : 

Pero tû, egregio Conde, 

A quien Apolo la sagrada trente 
Entre laurel esconde, 

Canta los hechos de la hispana gente; 

Triunfarâ del olvido 

De tu pecho y tu citara el sonido. 

Cf., pp. 22-3 below. 
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of âge, had every daim upon a young and aristocratie poet's 
imagination, particularly as the young aristocrat in question 
had played so serious a part in the patriotic struggle which 
was still proceeding. For Quintana, too, in that same 
struggle had played a distinguished rôle and filled distin- 
guished posts; his patriotic drama Pelayo had met with the 
greatest success; he had edited the well-known Variedadcs 

and the Semanario patriôtico; his original poems as well as 

« 

the collection he was comp’ling were eminently popular; 
and the greater number of his famous Lives had aheady 
appeared. Among many other hterary personalities in- 
fluenced hy Quintana the afterwards famous Francisco 
Martinez de la Rosa was also at Câdiz at that time. He 
had, indeed, made his début, though Iittle older than Saa- 
vedra, with a poem on the second defence of Zaragoza, 
which he presented at a literary contest organised by the 
Junta Central, and with a comedy Lo que puede un tmpleo 
which wàs first played in the theatre at Câdiz. 

Apart from the long Paso Honrosp (1812), the minor verses 
of the period which may be found in the collected édition Qf 
Saavedra’s works, and others, to be dealt with shortly, 
which were published in the first édition of his poems, there 
are several indications of his literary activities in Câdiz and 
the réception with which they met 1 . On October 9 1812 
(Vol. II, p. 1917) the Redactor general de Câdiz printed four-, 
teen Unes of a poem entitled Câdiz libre del sitio, which bear 
the signature « A. de S***a », and, in spite of their not being 
in the 1814 or subséquent éditions, are probably the work 


1. His friend Antonio Alcalâ Galiano (Recuerdos de un Anciano, 
Madrid, 1878, p. 169) speaks of these early efforts thus : 

t Aigu nas coraposicioncillas, aunque no malas, del joven D. Angel 
de Saavedra, no daban, con todo, idea de lo que habfa de llegar a 
ser el ilustre duque de Rivas. ». 
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of Saavedra. The reviewer makeâ the foüowing feriet com¬ 
ment npon them : « Pot los àguientes versos podr&n formur 
idea rrüestros lec tores del car&cter de la poesia del autor, que 
segûn parece se propone por modelo a nuestro Fernando de 
Herrera l . 


» » « 4 * 


i. The liaes are as foUows : 


c {Ai de los que en su nûmero fiados, 

Y en su denoedo y en sus armas fieras, 

Se atrevieron a boUarte, inclita Esp&fla, 

Y a desplegar de muerte las banderas 
En la Costa que el mar de Atlante bafia : 

Que el brazo del Sefior potente y grave 
Deshace su furor, cual sol ardiente 
Deshace obscura niebla; y ya no sabe 
Vencer el galo triunfador, y en vano 
Ostenta su poder antes temido, 

Y de sus huestes el ardor insano, 

Y su bélico estruendo y alarido : 

Que el Cielo en ellas el pavor infunde, 

Ÿ su altivez y su hnpiedad confonde! » 

Castro (op. cit., pp. >151-2) in the following passage spealcs of this 
poem also : 

t D. Angel de Saavedra, que como ayudante del Estado Mayor ha 
ido a recoger efectos de guerra de los enemigos al Trbcadero, saca un 
disefio dè los obuses de Villantroys, el cual es grabado al humo, y 

• corre de mano en mano por Câdiz como objeto de la mâs viva curio- 

• sidad. (Entre esos morteros estàn los dos Uamados el Rty de Roma 
y el Mortier, que son regalados a la naciôn inglesa, como recuerdo 
del sitio de esta ciudad.) Al propio tiempo el mismo Don Angel de 
Saavedra escribe y publica una oda con el titulo de Câdiz libre del 
sitio * en magnificos versos, imitaciôn del estilo de Fernando de Her¬ 
rera. Dice en la ünica estrofa que conocemos de esta oda, pues no 
hemos podido hallarla, ni su mismo autor la conserva impresa, ni 
escrita, ni en la memoria. » (He then quotes the above stanae.) 

Beyond the passages quoted below, and the information that Saa- 
-vedra lodged in the Callejôn alto de los Descalzos (’« hoy n° 21 ») 
Castro says nothing more about him. ‘ " ' >: - 
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In the previous number (Vol. II, p. 1909, Oct. 8 18x2) 
thcre is a poem to General Downie eulogising his courage 
in the Peninsular War,and quoting Ossian in two stanzas. 
Though this is signed B—, and is probably therefore not 
Saavedra’s 1 2 , there is included in the fxrst and second édi¬ 
tions of Saavedra's works a sonnet to the sanie hero whkh 

* 

is also Ossiamc, and suggests the influence of the other poem, 
if he w-as not in fact its author *. 

Throughout the events of 1810 to 1812 in Câdie we raay 
nnagme Saavedra’s poütical views gradually stabilising and 
his literary powers maturing, perhaps somewhat rapidly, 
now that he had more leisure to exercise them. PokticaUy 
he took his stand as an ardent liberal, and an enthusiastic 
upholder of the Constitution of 1812, which was as perfect 
now in his eyes as Fernando el Deseado had been four years 
earlier. Meanwhile he continued to serve his country, 
rising to the rank of lieutenant-colonel on the staff after 
taking a characteristically active part in the engagement at 
Chiclana (March 5 1811) where he had been sent on sta# 
duties. 

Adolfo de Castro gives this short but vivid account of his 
activities : 

Monta un caballo que habia pertenecido al geoeral Solano. Llega 
a la Isla, pasa el puente, se avista con el jefe de Estado mayor, D. Luis 
Lacy, el cual le manda, aprovechando la circunstancia de su venida, 
que al trente de un batallôn se apodere de un reducto enemigo, que 
molesta mucho con sus fuegos. A la cabeza de las tropas va D. Angel 


1. I believe it to be by Cristôbal de Befta (see my article on « The 
Influence , of Ossian in Spain » in Philological Quarterly, vol. in, 
Iowa, 1924. 

2. It may be worth noting that I hâve made a thorough examina¬ 
tion of the periodicals published at Càdie during the Peninsular 


War and hâve fow 
collaboration. 


no further traces than these of Saavedra’s 
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de Saavedra, y logra ensefiorearse de aquel punto, no sin recibir 
una ligera herida de un bayonetazo en la frente. Con esta insignia 
de honor vuelve a Câdiz a dar a la Regencia nuevas de la Victoria, 
obteniendo en seguida el grado de teniente coronel *. 

Later Saavedra was sent to Côrdoba to quell the mutiny 
of General Merino’s .division there. And now, just as- the 
success at Vitoria (June 21, 1813) had sealed the defeat of 
the French, D. Angel was again attacked by the haemorrhage 
which he had thought to be cured; he was ordered by the 
doctors to Andalucfa; and after a short stay at Sevilla in 
the reserve, he was given the light post of raising and orga- 
nising a new cavalry régiment at Côrdoba. On the com¬ 
plété expulsion of the French from Spain he left the army. 

It was not long before Saavedra was to be plunged into 
the gulf of poli tics, but for a time he was allowed to remain 
in peace. This was the period during which he wrote the 
patriotic odes on Arapiles and Napoléon Dethroned, and a 
particularly significant ode to the Conde de Norona in which 
he exhorts the soldier-poet to rejoice over the exploits of 
the Spanish arms, and (quite needlessly) covets the poetic 
genius of that somewhat frigid bard : 

Alto asunto a tu canto 
Las glorias de Sansueâa y de Gerona 

Te ofrecen, con espanto 
De los que bafia el Sena y el Garona ; 

Que contra su arrogancia 
Ven renacer los héroes de Numancia. 

Canta de Talavera 
Y de Bailén los triunfos y victorias, 

Que alli la Galia fiera 
Viô marchitados su laurtel, sus glorias. 

Y di el denuedo y brio 
Del albionés, azote del impio. 

1. Op. cit., pp. 85-6. 
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]Oh! si me fuera dado 
£1 numen que en tu pecho se derrama, 

Y el ardor desusado 
Con que tu heroica citara se in dama, 
jCuâl de la patria mia 
Las hazafias y triunfos cantaria ! 1 

In the same poem Saavedra attributes his inability to 
chant the deeds of Mars to his pre-occupation with affaire 
of love a , and, as from this point onwards the young poet is 
more and more concemed with this subject, the interesting 
question arises whether any of his love poems may be re- 
garded as autobiographical. 

Most readers will agréé that while the references to love 
in the earliest verses are almost certainly poetical fictions, 
the later poems hâve probably sorne counterpart in the 
poet’s expérience. Precisely where the expérience begins 
it is impossible to say. Many would consider the sonnet 
El oponer mi pecho..., written the year after Con once 
heridas mortales... (1810), to mark the firet appearance of 
a real passion : it shows us only a vaguely outlined disdain- 


1. Obras, ed. 1894, I, pp. 222-3. A long Epistola to Norofla « O 
cuân felice fuera... >) also occurs in the 1814 édition; it is one of those 
not afterwards reprinted. 

2. Mas |ay! que intento en vano 

Cantar las iras del fogoso Marte, 

Que con sangrienta mano 
Va tremolando el hôrrido estandarte; 

Porque mi ebûrnea lira 
Encantos del ambr sôlo suspira. (Ibid.) 

Cf. also the sonnet Lleno el pecho de orgullo y ufania... 

(I, p. 237) and Lauro y trtunfos... (I, 395) for the same antithesis 
between love and war. 
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fui lady l , and the sonnet Ojos divinos... written two years 
later (1812) adds nothing to our knowledge of her, except 
that her continued disdain had multiplied the intensity of 
the poet’s passion 3 . There may well be a reference to her 
in the opening stanzas of the Paso Honroso (1812) 3 . The 
same year (1812) which shews us an « Amira » who certainly 
i$ not the lady in question 4 , gives us three sonnets 5 written 
in the same key of melancholy, one of which names a « Les». 
tya » who also is concéivably an idéal 6 . 


Sôlo me déjà yerto y temeroso 
El ver al dueflo a quien mi pecho adora 
Siempre enojado, siempre desdeftoso. (I, 219.) 

Tengo, sefior, rendido el pecho mîo 
A una soberbia, desdefiosa dama. 

Que paga mis amores con desvio : 

Mi corazôn con su desdén se inflama, 

Esta a sus pies humilde mi albedrio; 

Y mientras raàs ingrata y mâs esquiva, 

Mas y mâs me encadena y me cautiva. 

(Paso Honroso, Canto I, Stanza 11.) 

Cf. also the digression on love, II, 25. 

4. See the ode A Amira, I, 229. Not only are Amira’s qualities 
not those of the disdainful lady, but she is represented as being loved, 
not by Saavedra, but merely by « tanto(s) amador(es) ». She may 
well be a fictitious personage. 

5. I, 233, 237, 239. I take the last two to hâve been written 
in i3i2 also. 

6. She stands as an object for the poet’s affection, and her attitude 
to him is not defined. The « rostro placentero » is not a characte- 
ristic of the disdainful lady! Yet the Paso Honroso is dedicated 
to her, and she is mentioned thrice in that poem, viz. Canto 1, 
stanza 3; 11, 10. 26. The references are conventional, as are also 
those in two of the poems not reprinted from the 1814 volume. 


1. 


2. I, 227. 
3 - 
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In 1814 we again hâve what seems to be indubitably the 
product of expérience. In the midst of his patriotic odes, 
Saavedra is urging his lady to hâve pity on him. First he 
pleads with her to take a lesson from the gentle dove : 

Del que fuere enemigo huye vokindo; 

Mas no de mi que soy tu fino amante 1 ?. 

Then he laments his absence from one who has swora 
etemal constancy to him as his betrothed a . But in the same 
year he breaks out into fierce cries, against a lover, not now 
disdainful but unfaithful 3 : 

l Dônde estàn, ingrat a, 

Ddode Lus extremos ? 
tjDônde tus ofertas? 

< Dô tus juramentos? 
jAy de mi infelice. 

Que en amor ardiendo, 

Bebi de tus labios, 

Engafios sin cuento! 


jOh mujer terrible, 
Mâs que el tigre fiero! 
I Por qué me inspiraste 
Tan horrible incendio. 
Si era meve helada 
Tu alevoso seno? 


(« VolvAmonos, o Lesbia... » and « Decidme, Zagales, iqué fuerza 
tendrân Los ojos de Lesbia...? »). But it was a common enough 
dedication : see, for example, Gallego’s works, passim. 

1. I» 275. 

2. I, 257-260, especially, p. 258. 

3. Romance corto, I, 247-9. 
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* 

* * 

i Bârbaro recreo ! 

Sigue, ingrata y dura, 

Tanto mal haciendo, 

Mientras yo mezquino, 

Y abrasado y ciego, 

Perdido te adoro, 

Y en llanto deshecho, 

Muriendo a tus plantas. 

Tus triunfos completo. 

The passion of this Romance makes it probable that the 
poet is now recording his expérience, though perhaps not 
exactly. Within one year a lady so long impassive would 
scarcely relent, become affianced to him, forsake him and 
become unfaithful. Yet to reject this interprétation is not 
to deny a basis of truth to the verses. 

On the dissolution of the radical Cortès of Câdiz and the 
retum of Fernando to Madrid, the poet might reasonably 
hâve expected to be treated with severity for his liberal 
views. But on. the contrary the King shewed the greatest 
affability both to D. Angel and the Duke. Others might be 
exiled but Fernando actually praised the brothers' military 
services in public and gave D. Angel a post at Sevilla, with 
promotion to the rank and pay of colonel. And as a resuit 
we hâve D. Angel soon after playing the courtier in the long 
and fulsome ode Al Rey nuestro Senor (1817). 

These pleasant days which the poet now spent in Sevilla 
are recalled in more than one of his happiest passages. As 
early as 1809 he was singing to the Guadalquivir as it rolled 
down to the sea between verdant olive-groves and fruitful 
orchards : 

Id, aguas puras, 

Id a Sevilla, 
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Buscad en ella 
Mi amor y vida x . 

And the « fertil ribera del Betis olivoso 2 » forms a conve- 
nient setting for his more artificial eclogues as well as for 
his simple songs of love. We shall find him retuming, in 
his verse, to Sevilla again. 

Among his associâtes there was the well-known and erudite 
Vargas y Ponce, whom Saavedra had already met at Câdiz. 
Vargas, though a man of over fifty, with a réputation both 
political and literary, seems to hâve been on very intimate 
tenus with Saavedra, and to hâve corresponded with him 
after their séparation by circumstances. Some of this corres- 
pondence was in verse; two long « epistles », one on each 
side, and dated 1815, hâve been preserved by Aribau in Vo¬ 
lume LXVII of the Biblioteca de autores espanoles (pp. 606-8). 
Two years later we find Vargas y Ponce in a romance 2 play- 
fully reproaching Saavedra for his fondness for bull-fighting 
and other 0 barbarous » amusements, and receiving in reply 
the long epistola written from Côrdoba in 1817, which may 
be found in the collected édition of Rivas’ works 4 . 


1. Romance (« Entre verdes olivares... »). 

2. See also pp. 117, 129. 195, below. 

3. Its nature may be gathered from the opening lines : 

Bàrbaro que asi desluces 
Los présentes de natura, 

Y en demonio, siendo Ângel, 

Tu torpe sandez te muda; 

Antes que tus nobles prendas 
Empafle tanta locura, 

La plebeya y vil garrocha 
Niega a tus manos, y escucha... 

4. Ed. 1894, Vol, I, pp. 281-292. 
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Associates of less famé, and probahly also less intimate 
with Saavedra, were the poet and priest Arjona l , who had 
won considérable local celebrity in Sevilla as poet and scho- 
lar; Antonio Ranz Romanillos, the celebrated Hellenist, 
and translator of Plutarch, not long before elected to the 
Academy, and Francisco Saavedra, who figures largely in 
the history of those troubled years as rival and victim of 
Godoy, president of the Junta de Espafia e Indias, and a 
member of the regency of 1809. 

In 1814 a appeared a slim volume of poetry from D. Angel's 
pen, consisting of thirty short pièces, classed by the author 
in an index, though not in the body of the work\ as Canti- 
lenas, Eglogas, Epfstolas, Letrillas, Romances, Odas and 
Sonetos, together with the longer poem El Paso Honroso *. 
The text of these short poems differs in many cases from that 
of later éditions, and no less than sixteen of them are not to 


1. See Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. I, p. 293, note 1. Manuel Maria de 
Arjona (1761-1820) was one of the leading Seviîlan literary «en of 
the time and a prominent member of the Academia de ietras hurnana* 
ol Sevilla. 

2. Not as Pastor Diaz says ( op. cit., p. 44) at the end of 1813. 

3. See Advertencia below, paragraph 4. 

4. |J Poesias || de |j Don Angel de Saavedra, || Remirez de Baque- 
dano || Cadiz : 1814 || Imprenta Patriôtica || A cargo de D. Ramon 
Hovve || . The volume, winch has 123 pages, exclusive of the title- 
page and a page of errata at the end, is somewhat scarce. It is 
not in the British Muséum, nor in the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid, and I hâve searched for it in several provincial libraries 
without success. The copy belonging to the University Library of 
Sevilla (from which I quote) may be found under the index- 
number 310/127. On a blank page is written in an immature 
hand : « Es de Maria del Pilar Andres de la Camara y Liafloz, • and, 
against twenty-one of the thirty short poems which with El Paso 
Honroso comprise the collection, are the w-ords « Lo sé ». Evi- 
dently the future Duke was to hâve his disciples m Sevilla ! 
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be found in the so-called complété édition of the poet's 
works which forms part of the Colecci&n de escritores casée- 
Uanos (1894-1904) *, while on the other hand seven in this 
latest édition dated 1812 and earlier, and two which are 
probably not later than 1812, are not in the édition of 1814. 
These mimerons variations, no donbt, are partly due to the 
extreme juvenility of some of the verses in this early collec¬ 
tion, which caused the exclusions from the later édition, 
and partly to the exceptionally difficult circumstances in 
which they were composed owing to which it may hâve been 
impossible for the poet to collect his material properly 1 2 . In 
the few lines which serve as prologue to the volume, and 
which are reproduced below as they stand, we hâve, as it 
were, a prémonition of this later severity : 


Advertencia. 

Por complacer a mis amigos, que desean tener copias de mis com- 
posiciones poéticas, y por evitar lo que se desfiguran estas (sea cual 
fuere su mérito) en los traslados manuscritos, me he dedicado algùn 
tiempo a limarlas y corregirlas, y me he atrevido a darlas a la prensa. 

La mayor parte de estas poesias estân pensadas y escritas o enme- 
dio de las incomodidades de una guerra activa, o entre el manejo 
de negocios âridos y enfadosos; sirviéndome de distracciôn de las 
fatigas militares, o de desahogo de los desvelos del bufete. 

En todas ellas he procurado imitar la sencillez en el modo de decir 
y de presentar los pensamientos que ostentan nuestros poetas del 


1. Of these sixteen, none but two were ever reprinted in any édi¬ 
tion later than that of 1814. They will appear shortly in the Revue 
Hispanique. 

2. A note at the end of the list of errata in the 1814 édition bears 
this supposition out, and the prefatory note reproduced below con¬ 
firais it. The former runs « Ademâs de los yerros corregidos, hay 
algunos otros de menos consideraciôn particularmente de ortografia, 
inremediables en las obras que no se imprimen a la vista de su autor». 
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siglo XVI. Y aunque no me lisonjeo de haberlo conseguido, me con- 
tento sôlo con haberlo intentado. 

He colocado las composiciones sin orden ni clasificaciôn alguna, 
por evitar la monotonia, y por parecerme inûtil en las obras de esta, 
especie. 

Finalmente me tendré por dichoso si consigo agradàr en algo a 
mis lectores, a qnienes presento esta corta muestra de mi aficiôn 
a las letras,. y eir particnlar a la poesia. 
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1814-1830. — Early plays. — The volume of 1820-1. — Events 
of 1823. — Lanuza. — Flight to Gibraltar. — England, Italy and 
Mal ta. — John Hookham Frere : problem of his relations with 
Saavedra. — Al faro de Malta. — The Moro Expôsito .' its com¬ 
position and publication. 


Before he had been long in Sevilla, Saavedra was writing 
for the stage. Towards the end of 1814 he composed a tra- 
gedy in five acts called Ataulfo, which, as Pastor Diaz puts 
it, won him, if no other honours, at least that of prohibition 
by the public censor. On this account it was never played 
nor printed ; and when preparing the definitive édition of his 
Works forty years later the author omitted it, with some 
other early plays, no doubt because of its immaturity. But 
Saavedra’s friends encouraged him to go on writing. « Ma- 
nos a la labor », wrote Vargas y Ponce, comparing the young 
poet with Ercilla : 

Manos a la labor. i Qué te detiene ? 

Aprovecha tus fuegos juvéniles, 

Que el hielo de la edad temprano viene. 

Las Musas favorecen los abriles. 

Saavedra's next tragedy, Aliatar, met with great success 
in Sevilla, where it was played for the first time on July 8, 
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1816 *. In the same year it appeared as a little volume 
of eighty-two pages 1 2 , dedicated by the author to one of his 
former teachers in terms of warm affection which deserve to 
be quoted : 

Al Sr. D. Demetrio Ortiz y Pasafia, oidor de la real audiencia de 
Caceres, Catedratico que fue de Poética y Retorica en el Real Sema- 
nario de Nobles de Madrid. 

Mi amado maestro : à nadie mejor que à vd. puedo dedicar el 
primer fruto de mis tareas dramâticas. A vd. solo, que con tanto 
-carifio se desvelô por instruirme en los preceptos del arte de Etrri- 
pides, y que dândome â conocer las bellezas propias del cotumo, 
me inspiré aficion a este ramo encantador de la Poesia. jOxala que 
mis adelantos hubieran igualado al esmero de vd., cuya memoria 
no se ha borrado jamas de mi pecho. 

En fin, los aplausos concedidos à la tragedia de Aliatar por un 
pûblico benigno, aplausos los mas lisonjeros para mi, â vd. solo los 
he debido;y séria un ingrato sino le manifestâra mi reconocimiento. 
Reciba vd. en prueba de él este corto obsequio, que te tributa su 
agradecido discipulo y amigo 

Angel de Satwedra. 

Successful, too, if we may trust contemporary evidence, 
was the tragedy Dona Blanca (1815). Of this play nothing 
is known but that its subject was the marriage of the unhappy 
Blanca de Borbon and Pedro the Cruel, as unfortunately 
the manuscript was lost in the turmoils of 1823 3 . A letter 


1. According to the author ( Obras complétas, ed. 1854-3, Vdl. IV, 
p. 526, Aliatar was printed in 1815. But the title-page, transcribed 
below, seems to contradict this : 

|| Aliatar, || Tragedia en cinco actos, || de || D. Angel de Saave- 
dra. Remirez || de Baquedano. || Representada por primera vez 
en || el teatro de esta ciudad el dia 8 de Julio || del présente ano 
|| Sevilla || Imprenta de Caro. || 1816 || 

2. The volume is rare, but two copies are to be found in the Biblio- 
teca Municipal, Madrid. The dedicàtion is copied sic. 

3. It is refeirred to by Saavedra at the close of one of his episttes 
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to the author by Ranz Romanillos dated from Côrdoba 
on March 15 1819 pays Dona Blanca a warm tribute. Saa- 
vedra had apparently been dissatisfied with the character 
of the queen, and his critic attribut es this to her passivity. 
She is a lamb caught in the clutches of a wolf, and nothing 
more *. He discusses the other characters and various faults 
at some length. At the same time he says : 

• 

Ha sacado Vm. del asunto todo el partido que era posible. La 
historia es conocida, y Vm. se ha valido con maestria de todas sus 
circunstancias, haciéndolas servir para dar realce a la acciôn : sobre 
todo, la apariciôn del pastor estâ muy bien traida y manejada. 
Taies sucesos son muy propios para acrecer el terror; y en este drama, 
cuando la historia no le hubiera ofrecido, era preciso haberle inven- 
tado, porque faltan todos los otros medios teatrales de grande efecto. 
Los caractères, que son los que la historia da a los principales per- 
sonajes, estân bien pintados y sostenidos *, 

D. Angel’s next two plays, though not published until 1820, 
were acted in various parts of Spain as well as in Sevilla. 
The first, El Duque de Aquitania (1817) is a tragedy in five 
acts and an uninspired imitation of Alfieri's Orestes : it was 


in verse to Vargas y Ponce (see Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. I, 292 and note) 
and also in the 1854-5 édition (Vol. IV, p. 526) where he merely 
speaks of it as « hasta ahora inédita ». Cf., p. 43 below. 

1. « Contribuye en alguna parte a disminuir el interés en esta tra- 
gedia el que la protagonista no puede haberse màs que pasivamente 
en toda ella, no pudiendo poner nada de su parte ni para mejorar 
ni para empeorar su suerte. Las situaciones apuradas de los perso- 
najes principales, sus deliberaciones, y sus acciones consiguientes 
a los riesgos que les amenazan, dan mucho calor al drama, y ponen 
a los espectadores en una proporcional agitaciôn. Aqui esta infeliz 
princesa nada tiene que hacer, y sôlo la consideramos como una cor¬ 
dera inocente caida en las garras de un lobo, en cuyo favor se trabaja 
para que éste no acabe de despedazarla. » ( Op . cit., p. 322.) 

2. Quoted by Alvarez Espino (op. cit., p. 322). The whole of the 
letter extant is reproduced by Cafiete, op. cit., pp. 134-5. 

revue hispanique. 3 
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first played in Sevilla and then in several other towns in 
Spain.. The Dttque de Aquitania was foliowed by a somewhat 
more meritorious work entitled Malek-Adhél *, like it a 
tragedy in five acts, written in 1818 at Sevilla and played 
at Barcelona. Together with these, Saavedra had written 
a considérable nurnber of lyrics, and in 1819 he meditated 
collecting the whole into a second édition of his poems, to 
be revised by his friend J. N. Gallego, who was at the time 
a prisoner in the Cartuja at Jerez a , and whose eulogistic 
birthday sonnet to D. Angel (of the same year) shews how 
quickly their acquaintance had grown into friendship 3 . 

Most of these lyrics written since 1814 are directly or 


1. It is variously spelt as Maleck-Adhel (Rivas, ed. 1854-5, Vol. IV, 
p. 526); Malech-Hadhel (Pastor Diaz) ; Malech-Adhel (Cafiete); Ma 
lek-Adel (Alvarez Espino). The form used here, however, is that 
of the second édition (1820) of Rivas works. 

2. He had been imprisoned on Fernando's return in 1814, and 
after eighteen months in a public prison was transferred in 1816 
to the Cartuja de Jerez at his own request. He was not freed till 182c. 

3. Tü, a quien afable concediô el destino 

Digna ofrenda a tu ingenio soberano, 

Mancjar del Aminta castellano 

La dulce lira y el pincel divino, 

Vibrando el plectro y animando el lino 
Logres, Saavedra, con dichosa mano, 

Vencer las glorias del cantor troyano, 

Robar las gracias del pincel de Urbino. 

Ldgralo y logne yo, si mas demente 
Se muestra acaso la âspera fortuna 
Que hoy no me déjà en blando son loarte, 

Tejer nuevas coronas a tu frente 
Ya esclarecida por tu ilustre cuna, 

Ya decorada del laurel de Marte. 

♦ 

A revised version of this sonnet will be found in Gallego's Obtas 
Poélicas, 1854, p. 129. 
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indirectly concemed with love, and the reader naturally 
tries to pick up abiographical thread running through them. 
If the year 1814 presented a difficulty to the would-be inter¬ 
préter, the years 1819 and 1820 tell a comparatively simple 
story. Between these two dates we hâve only the sonnet 
to « Nise » (1817) *, a girl unhappy in her love, and verses 
on two fictitious lovers Virta and Lidoro 1 (1817, 1818), in 
the earlier of which it would seem as if D. Angel xnight be 
looking back upon his own désertion in a more resigned and 
philosophical frame of mind. ,His tone is calm, and we may 
opine that he had recovered from his disappointment : 

Mas; qué recuerdos !... j Ah ! j Virta engafiosa ! 

Existen bosque y tronco y fresno y fuente; 

Y no rai amor en tu raudable pecho 3 . 

In 1819, however, appears a lady styled Olimpia 4 , at 
first somewhat statuesque and addressed in conventional 
tenus 5 , but soon taking possession of the whole of Saave- 
dra's poetry in a way that leaves no room for doubt that she 
represents the poet's truest love. Of the twenty-four short 
compositions which appear in the latest édition of Rivas' 

m - - - - 1 - - - - - - - - - - - — — - - — 

1. I, 3 ° 3 - 

2. I. 3 ° 7 * 3 I 5 ' 8 - 

3 - I. 307. 

4. He would appear to hâve met her first in Madrid : 

Riberas del humilde Manzanares, 

Do la primera vez la viva lurabre 
De sus ojos gocé. (II, 26.) 

9 

5. I, 321. Her first appearance is in these lines : 

Oye afable, hermosa Olimpia, 

De mi lira los acentos, 

Y a tu ternura recuerden 

Que tu amor vive en mi pecho... 
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works over the dates 1819 and 1820, no less than eighteen 
are either dedicated to Olimpia or contain some référencé 
to her name 1 . If we may believe these poems the course of 
this love ran at first no more smoothly than that of the ear- 
lier attraction. We find the poet doubting his lady’s cons- 
tancy a , then declaring his faith in her etemal love for him 3 , 
extolling her charms in the most artificial language 4 , only 
to doubt once more 5 until doubt gives place to certainty, 
and the poet is again in despair 6 . His « ingrata y hermo- 

sfsima senora 7 » is about to leave him : 

« 

l Y me abandonarâs ? ^ Y en hondo olvido 

Sepultarâs mi dicha y los amores 
. Que tanto tiempo tu delicia han sido 6 ? 


1. They are clearly not arranged chronologically, I, 343, for example, 
evidently having been written before the poet had declared his love; 
in I, 325, the lovers are apparently affianced. I, 395, too, should 
clearly corne earlier. 

2. lY qué, Olimpia crüel, has olvidado 
Mi amor, tus juramentos ?... (I, 325.) 

I D6 mi Olimpia crüel, que asi me déjà 
En hondo afân, en misera agonia? (I, 333.) 

I Tal vez me has olvidado, y te entretiene 
Alguno màs dichoso?... (Oh Dios!... Perdona : 

Siempre el tierno amador recelos tiene. (I, 334.) 

Too much, however, must not be made of the order of these poems, 
which are ail dated 1819 and 1820, since there is no means of deter- 
mining the order in which they were written. 

3. e. g., in passages too long to quote, I, 3 2 7-33 2 .' I» 345- 

4. e. g., A Olimpia and Cantilena (I, 347-351.) 

5. I, 366-7 . 

6 . 1 , 379 - 393 - 

7 . 1 . 3 8 9 - 
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Sàciese tu crueldad y safia impia : 

Pronto verâ mi tumba esta ribera, 

Que engaftada envidiô la dicha mia, 

* 

♦ # 

Y entonces tû, contenta y orgullosa, 

Y con tu triunfo bârbaro engreida, 

De mi sepulcro rûstico la losa 
Vendrâs a hollar con planta envanecida *. 

By 1820, however, the interrupted relations hâve been 
resumed. The long and rather pretentious poems addressed 
to his a ilustre y hermosfsima senora 2 » no longer upbraid 
her. As sure as ever of his own dévotion, even the spectre 
of exile, which for long has haunted him, is powerless to 
depress his spirits. In the last of the love-poems which we 
hâve before the fulfilment of his fears 3 , his star has emergcd 
from behind the clouds triumph^nt : 

l Qué es la ausencia 

Cuando se ama cual yo ? < Qué es la distancia 
Cuando del dulce bien que ej aima adora 
Vive en el corazôn la hermosa imagen, 

Y a esperanzas dulcisimas se entrega 
£1 constante amador? 


Én pos el dia, 

£1 dia ansiado brillarâ, en que afable 
£1 destino a mi Olimpia me devuelva. 
En sus ardientes deliciosos brazos 
Lograré el premio a la constancia mia : 
Tornaré a ser feliz *. 


x. I. 392-3- 

2. II, 18. 

3. A Olimpia, II, 23-9 (dated 1820). 

4. II, 27, 28-9 (dated 1820). Cf. I, 322-3 (dated 1819), A Olimpia : 

...Y si el destino safludo 
De ti me aparta violento. 
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It is strange that in 1819 and 1820 Saavedra’s mind should 
hâve been thus intensely preoccupied with thoughts of 
parting x , for in the latter year occurred the political crisis 
which resulted in Femando’s taking the oath of allegiance 
to the Constitution of 1812 (March 7 1820) 2 . Saavedra, 
who was in Madrid at the time, took part in the general 

Robândome tus caricias, 

Dejândome llauto y duelo; 

Ora los climas helados 
Alnrabren tus ojos belles, 

Ora a la zona abrasada 
Dé vida tu blando aliento; 

Recuérdente mis afanes, 

Tu amor, mi delirio ciego, 

Mi constancia, tu temura,- 
Mi dicha y tus juramentos..., etc. 

1. Before 1814 (in one of the early poems not reprinted in later 
éditions) Saavedra in an eclogue had put words into the mouth of 
his Silvio which also read, in the light of later events, like a prophecy 
of exile : 

Ausente de mi hogar, y mi alqueria, 

En tierra extrada, en ârido desierto... etc. 

2. We hâve a commentary by Saavedra upon the state of the 
country in his oration of May 30 1819 to the Real Sociedad Patriô- 
tica of Côrdoba ( Obras , ed. 1854, pp. 357-64). It has no great im¬ 
portance, except as illustrating Saavedra’s prose style, in which 
sentiment and imagination play a greater part than reasoning. One 
éloquent passage where he apostrophises « la hermosa Côrdoba... 
la opulente corte del soberbio Almanzor »is very characteristic. « jOh 
Côrdoba, Côrdoba! » it begins, « amada patria mia : permite a mi 
labio, que lamente tus desgracias présentes, permite a mi peebo, 
que se desahogue en copiosas lâgrimas al ver tu actual estado, y 
al recordar tus antiguas glorias, que desaparecieron sin dejar rastro 
de ellas, como desaparece el relâmpago entre las nubes... etc. » 
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rejoicmgs, and had the satisfaction of seeing many of his 
old companions libérated from imprisonment, or recalled 
from exile, and given posts of honour. He himself had no 
desire for political advancement, and determined to travel, 
which during the periodof Femando‘s absolnte rule he had 
been unable to do. He was now given six years' leave of 
absence on the understanding that he would examine and 
report to the Government on the military establishments 
of the countries he visited. Only staying to publish the 
second édition of his poems (in two volumes, of which the 
second appeared in Jan. 1821), he went to Côrdoba to take 
leave of his faillily, and in May of the same year journeyed to 
Paris. 

This édition 1 contains only a sélection from the verses 
of the 1814 édition, and the poems omitted were not, as has 
been said, replaced in la ter éditions. Only two poems which 
appear in the éditions both of 1814 and 1820 were excluded 
from the collection of 1894, namely the sonnets beginning 


and 


Huye, o suefio apacible y delicioso... 
O de Fingal heroico descendiente... 


1. The title-page reads : 

(] Pœsias || de [] Don Angel de Saavedra || Remirez de Baqne¬ 
rf ano || Segunda edicion, || corregida y anmentada [| Tomo primeco 
|| Madrid || Impreirta de I. Sancha || 1820. U The title-page ol 
the second volume differs only from this by the substitution of the 
words « Tomo segundo » and * 1821 «. 

The first volume bears the following dedication : 

H A la Exc r,M S r *. D*. Maria Dominga || Rendrez de Baquedano* 
y Quiflones, || Marquesa de Andia y de Villasinda, [} Duquesa viuda 
de Rivas, etc., etc., etc. || En testimonio de amor, de respeto y gra~ 
titud || Su humilde hijo || Angel dé Saavedra Remirez || de Baqne- 
<tano || The édition is not so rare as that of 1814. It is to be found 
in the British Muséum, as well as in the Biblioteca Nacional, and 
various Spanish provincial libraries. 
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The omission is to be regretted, for these, unlike most of the 
verses printed in 1814 alone, hâve real merit. 

On the other hand, so many additions were made to the 
poems of 1814 that the number of short pièces in the two 
volumes was raised from thirty to sixty-nine. The additions 
include the romance « En una yegua tordilla... » dated 
(in the 1894 édition) 1806, and one of the poet’s earliest 
known productions, and in fact nearly ail the poems in the 
later éditions which were written before 1814 but not inclu- 
ded in the first small volume. The poet was becoming bol- 
der, unless by chance he had not had access to these verses 
when compiling ^he earlier volume. The two tragédies of 
El Duque de Aquitania and Malek Àdhel arealso included 
in the second édition, the former dedicated in a lengthy 
verse epistle, « A mi amada hermana Dona Maria de la 
Candelaria de Saavedra ». It would appear that the first 
and second éditions together contain ail Saavedra’s poetic 
output up to 1820 with the exceptions already noted, and 
with those of the epistolas to Vargas y Ponce and (a footnote 
to the 1894 édition explains why) of the ode to Fernando VII. 

In describing Saavedra’s stay in Paris Pastor Diaz men¬ 
tions his visits to galleries and libraries, his military investi¬ 
gations and his intimate relations with Lord Holland *, 
Destutt-Tracy and the artist Horace Vemet. We may 
assume, too, that he learned much of the literary upheaval 
which had even then begun in the French capital a . After 


• 1. Henry Richard Vassall Fox, third Lord Holland (1773-1840). 

Apart from his artistic tastes, which were considérable, his knowledge 
of Spain, where he had travelled extensively, would hâve drawn 
him to Saavedra. He was the author of lives of Lope de Vega (1806) 
and Guillén de Castro (1817) and he translated « Three Comédies 
from the Spanish » (1817). 

2. The Conservateur Littéraire had been founded in December 1819 
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a seven months’ stay he was preparing to go on to Italy, 
when, at the instance of Alcalâ Galiano, who while intendenie 
of Côrdoba had formed a close friendship with the poet 1 
and a high opinion of his talents and character, he found 
himself elected (Feb. 1822) as deputy for Côrdoba to the 
new Cortès, ' and thus launched almost involuntarily on a 
political career. 

The e vents of 1820-1 had continued to separate ver y 
markedly the older libérais of 1812 from the younger, more 
passionate and more violent radicals of 1820. The ministry 
of Martinez de la Rosa was an eminently moderate one, and 
Saavedra, together with his patron Alcalâ Galiano and his 
old friend Javier Isturiz, took a strong line of opposition 
to it. D. Angel seems to hâve been peculiarly disinterested 
and perhaps at first even lukewarm, in his alliance with 
the exaltados, whose supporters were for the most part of a 
tempérament distinct from his own. Essentially an idealist 
and a poet, he neither had the makings of a démagogue nor 
aspired to become one 3 ; He spoke little, and that little. 


and Lamartine’s Méditations appeared in 1820; Vigny's Poèmes 
and Victor Hugo’s Odes were to follow in the year 1822. 

1. See Memorias de D. Antonio Alcalâ Galiano, publicadas por su 
hijo, Madrid, 1886; 2 vol., where the author speaks of Rivas fre- 
quently as • rai amigo », and occasionally, as on II, 294, as « mi 
intimo amigo D. Angel Saavedra ». 

2. A clause in the Constitution of Câdiz forbidding the re-election 
to the Cortès of former deputies caused very radical changes in the 
personnel of the new body, and was responsible for the élection of 
many untried and extremist members. 

3. This is admirably borne out by the following piece of biography 
taken from the Memorias de D . Antonio Alcalâ Galiano, publicadas 
por su hijo, Madrid, 1886, Vol. II, pp. 258-9. The occasion was the 
sending of a mensaje to the King which amounted to a vote of cen¬ 
sure on his ministers : 

« Pasôse de alli a pocos dias a extender el Mensaje y tocô este 
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though appiauded for its évident sincerity and directness, 
showed no deep tmderstanding of the difficult political 
situation. During 1822 he acted, effidently enough as it 
seems, as Secretary of the Cortès *. With other deputies 
he witnessed the scenes of the 7th of July * and he was natu- 
rally on the side of the radical ministry of Evaristo de San 
Miguel which was formed immediately afterwards 3 . He 
was présent at the session of October 1822 4 which compelled 


trabajo a mi amigo D. Angel de Saavedra, el cnal lo desempeôô ha- 
ciendo una obra mâs florida y galana en estilo y dicciôn, que politiea 
en su tono o efectos. Calificaron el Mensaje, tal y como se proponia, 
de oda o ditirambo los que no miraban con gusto que se elevase al 
trono de uno o de otro modo, y con esta calificaciôn algo merecida, 
y por lo mismo de gran efecto, y con ir los ministre* ganando terreno 
en el Congreso, vino a quedar, casi falto de valor el triunfo alcanzado 
por la parcialidad exaltada, asi en este como en otros casos. » 

x. Though once more Galiano ( ibid ., p. 263) gives us an attractive 
glimpse of this amateur politician. {The Penal Code in question had 
been drawn up by the Cortès before its dissolution in February 1822.) 

€ El Côdigo, aprobados todos sus articulos en el Congreso expirado 
en Febrero, habia de ser elevado por su sucesor al Rey para recibir 
su sanciôn. Fué leido en las nuevas Cortès en voz alta, y por el dipu> 
tado Saavedra,que hubo de divertirnos saltando articulos en su modo 
râpido de leer, salvando asi, aunque sin dafio, una formalidad inûtil 
y enojosa. » 

2. Cf. Memorias de D. Antonio Aicalâ Galiano, Vol. II, pp. 302 fl. 

3. The following note from the A punies para la biografia del Excmo. 
Sr. D. Antonio Aicalâ Galiano gives some idea of the part which he 
was playing : 

t El dia 11 de Enero [de 1823] se discutiô un mensaje al Rey 
oon motivo de las notas extendido por mi, en una comisiôn de que 
Argüelles y yo fuimos parte. Hablamos cinco diputados, apoyândola 
Saavedra, hoy duque de Rivas, Ferrer (don Joaquin), Canga Argüelles, 
Argüelles y yo por ültimo. Recibimos aplausos frenéticos. » (p. 14.) 

4. Cf. Ibid., p. 333 : 

1 Fueron convocadas Cortès extraordinarias, y para asistir a ellas 
sali yo de Côrdoba en la noche del 30 de setiembre con mi amigo 
D. Angel de Saavedra en silla de posta. » 
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the King to sign a constitutional 'manifesto as a counter- 
blow to the proclamation of Seo d'UrgeL, and in particular 
he was very prominent during the session extraordinaiy o£ 
March 1823, in which the Cortès discussed with such natural 
vehemence and indignation the attempt of France, together 
with Austria, Russia and Prussia, to interfère in the internai 
govemment of Spain K To Angel’s ardent soûl such de- 
mands as they made were intolérable and his active oppo¬ 
sition tnarked him out even from among those of his party. 

Tocôle en aquella discusiôn, says Pastor Diaz, hablar el primero 
a nuestro protagonista, y en una arenga acaloradisima, que acaso 
diô temple y tono al debate de aquel dia, fué el intérprete fiel de las 
opiniones que embriagaban, por decirlo asi, la délirante fantasia 
de los patriotas exaltados. Retô con ardor belicoso a la Europa y al 
mundo entero, y sus declamaciones y apasionadas frases rayaron en 
los limites de la demencia. El salôn y las galerias se desplomaban en 
prolongados y estrepitosos aplausos, y su discurso, con los de Ar** 
güelles y Galiano, y de los demâs oradores que tomaron parte en tan 
famoso debate, se imprimiô y circulé profusamente dentro y fuera de 
EspafLa como un monumento notable 3 . 

Saavedra was influential in the transference of the Court 
to Sevilla 3 and he was among those who voted for Alcalâ 

x. The ambassadors of these countries had presented notes, deman- 
ding the abolition of the Constitution of 1812, the libération of the 
King from the power of the libérais, etc. 

2. Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. I, p. 52. 

3. According to Alcalâ Galiano ( Apuntes , etc., p. 15, cited above) 
Saavedra and Galiano were both robbed on the joumey : 

« Saliô el Rey y nos trasladamos a Andalucia, teniendo yo la 
de9gracia de 9 er robado en el camino con mis amigos y colegas don 
Angel Saavedra y don José Grasses, después general. » 

This was the occasion when the tragedy of Dona Blanca was lost. 
See note to the epistle to Vargas y Ponce beginning : 

c He recibido tu donosa carta... » 

Obras , ed. 1894, Val. I, p. 292. Cf., p. 27 above. 
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Galiano’s motion for thé suspension of the King when Fer¬ 
nando on the approach of the French troops refused to leave 
Sevilla for Câdiz of his own will. On October ist, when 
the King regained his liberty, and escaped, to use his own 
words, from « a handful of conspirators... and of obscure 
ambitious soldiers, unable even to write their own names, 
who posed as regenerators of Spain 1 », Saavedra was plan¬ 
ning flight to Gibraltar with Alcalâ Gaüano a . They were 
now proscribed exiles, like ail those of their mind who had 
escaped with their lives, until the death of Fernando should 
set them free. We can imagine how sore was the parting for 
one who loved Spain so well, the more so since he left behind 
him, as he had foreseen he would, the lady of his affections 3 . 


1. From Femando’s diary, cited by Hume in Modem Spain, Lon¬ 
don, 1899, pp. 243-4. 

2. According to Pastor Diaz they actually left Càdiz on the day of 
the King’s libération, in a Catalan boat (op. cit., p. 53). Alcalâ Ga- 
liano, however, thus describes the departure (Memorias de Antonio 
Alcalâ Galiano, Vol. II, pp. 508-9) : 

« Sin embargo, juntos ya los escasos recursos para poder empren- 
der mi viaje, y no pudiendo demorarle, resolvi salir de Câdiz al dia 
siguiente, 3 de Octubre. No era fâcil encontrar barco en que efectuar 
mi fuga, sobre todo considerando cuan subido precio exigian algunos 
de los que tenian a su disposiciôn buques de cualquier especie. Al 
cabo mi amigo D. Angel Saavedra y yo fletamos uno a precio razo- 
nable, siendo el que nos cupo en suerte una barca valenciana, de 
Vinaroz, de poco porte. Pasada, pues, la noche del 2 al 3, entre las 
penas en nuestra situaciôn consiguientes, en la mafiana del 3 nos 
embarcamos... Al entrar la noche quedôsenos en calma el viento 
a la boca del Estrecho de Gibraltar, no sin trazas de venir a soplar 
un levante o sea, un viento E, recio casi siempreen aquellos mares, y 
que nos impediria pasar al Mediterrâneo, donde estaba nuestra sal- 
vaciôn... Echamos, pues, el ancla en el puerto inglés, aunque encla- 
vado en Espafta, cerca del mediodxa del sâbado 4 de Octubre de 1823. 
En aquel dia empezô mi emigraciôn, que durô once afios. » 

3. Whether or no this was the lady referred to earlier as Olimpia, 
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« I Ay ! » he wrote to her from Gibraltar in a parting son¬ 
net : 

j Ah ! si en la proscripciôn y acerbo llanto 
Que a mi infelice vida le prépara 
La adversa suerte embraveeida tanto 

De vuestra lumbre celestial gozara. 

De vuestro hechizo y delicioso encanto, 
jCômo de la fortuna me burlara M 

When in the sober prose of eleven years later he recalled 
his departure from Spain, he disclosed another of his sorrows 
and the means by which he sought consolation : 

Sali profugo y proscrito de esta patria, por cuya independencia 
derramé mi sangre, a cuya libertad he sacrificado de todos modos mi 
existencia. £1 no oir la dulce habla de mis mayores, fué acaso la 
privaciôn mâs grande y una de las mâs dolorosas que he padecido 
durante mi prolongado destierro... 

jCuântas veces bajo los gigantescos àrboles de los bosques de 
Kensington, en medio del borrascoso mar Cantabrio, en las verdes 
aguas del Mediterrâneo, entre los risuefios riscos de Piombino y de 
Montenovo, sobre los dorados escollos de Malta, al través de las deli- 
ciosas islas del mar Egeo, en las apacibles mârgenes del Loira, y en 
los simétricos jardines de Versalles, he hecho resonar el ambiente... 


to whom Saavedra had predicted his exile (see I, 322) is doubtful. 
She is not referred to in this sonnet by name, but the line 

Que mâs que humano angélico parece 

suggests that she is the « Angélica divina » of El Destertado (II, 
p. 51. Cf. p. 65.) As Saavedra was married lessthan ayear later (see 
p. 51 below) one would naturally suppose « Angélica • to be a poe- 
tical name for the lady to whom he was affianced, but of this we hâve 
no certain proof. The Moro Expôsito is also dedicated to Angélica 
<ed. 1894, p. 4, 11. 5 fL). 

1. Obras, ed. 1894, II, p. 35. 
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con uaa estancia de Garcilaso, con un soneto de Lape, con una quin- 
tilla de Gil Polo, con un sabroso pârrafo de Cervantes 1 1 

These years of political activity had left Saavedra little 
more time for literary work than had his earlier career as a 
soldier. During 1822-3, when on a visit to his brother at 
Côrdoba, he had written ( « in a few days », says Pastor 
Diaz) his tragedy entitled Lanuza. The thème of this is 
political; and although it wiH be treated more fully later it 
înust be noticed here. 

Neither as a tragedy nor as an historical drama can La¬ 
nuza be rated high. It is primarily a topical play which 
became a success in Spain at moments of national crisis 
when its applicability was most évident. Lanuza, the Jus¬ 
tice of Aragon, who really perished upon the scaffold for 
anything but heroism, is made, by a bold disregard for 
historical truth, to symbolise liberalism protesting against 
monarchical tyranny *. Thus Philip II becomes Fer- 


1. Discurso de Recepciôn leido en la Real Academia Espafiola 1 a. 
tarde del 29 de Octubre de 1834. 

2. Cf. Lanuza, I, 1, passim, referring to the father : 

El buen Lanuza 
Anciano justo, de virtud modelo, 

Apoyado en las leyes y en el voto 
De todas las ciudades de este reino... 

... el fiel Lanuza, 

De lealtad, de tesôn, de canas lleno,... 

and, referring to the son : 

El patriotismo, la virtud, el celo 
Del difunto Lanuza arden mâs vivos 
Del joven hijo en el heroico seno, 

Etc., etc. 
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nando VII x , and is kept by the author discreetly in the 
background lest the parallel shonld appear too striking. 
But this restraint in no way weakens the general effect. 
Declamatory speeches like the foliowing, rapidly succeeding 
one another, must hâve awakened latént memories in reader 
or spectator or touched hidden sympathies unerringly : 


Heredia, yo no temo 
Ni al rey Felipe ni al tropel de esclavos, 
Que el nombre de soldado envileciendo, 
Sirven a la opresiôn y tirania : 

Seres tan degradados los desprecio 2 . 

Resuelto 

A todo estoy : o libertad, o muerte; 

Vida en la esclavitud yo no la quiero 3 . 

O muerte o libertad, el grito sea 
De nuestras haces. Y el laurel eterno 
Adornarâ nuestras gloriotas frentes, 

Y o dulce muerte o libertad tendremos *. 

iO Dio?, eterno Dios, benigno mira 
A este pueblo valiente, y con tu amparo 
Guarde su libertad, guarde sus leyes, 

Sin que haya menester para lograrïo 
Apelar a la guerra asoladora. 

Azote atroz del misérable humano 5 ! 


i 


Cf. Lanuza, I, i. 


... Orgulloso 

El rey Filipo, en su poder soberbio, 
Del J usticia mayor a las demandas 
Con amenazas contesté y desprecios, 
Insultando su bârbara osadîa 
La gloria y majestad de todo un pueblo. 


2. Lanuza, I, n. 

3. Ibid. 

4. Lanuza, I, 11. 

5. Ibid., II, v. 
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Sôlo rebeldes son los orgullosos. 

Que en contra de las leyes se declaran l . 

Sôlo mandan 
Los reyes por la fuerza irrésistible 
De la ley que juraron si la guardan 
Mas al momento que la infringen pierden 
Los derechos al solio, y lo profanan. 

j Triste del pueblo que en halagos fia 
Y en ofertas capciosas de un monarca. 

Que lo que hacer le ordena la justicia 
Lo ofrece altivo cual si fuera gracia 2 ! 

And the careful reader will not fail to be struck by a remark- 
ably daring passage in the fourth act which can hardly 
but hâve been inspired by bitter expérience of the faithless- 
ness of Fernando el Deseado : 

jCielos!... îQué aciertan 
A pronunciar vuestros infâmes labios ? 

^Imaginais que un rey perdona ofensas? 

• 1 Queréis vos mismos presentar el cuello 
Al dogal del verdugo; entre cadenas 
Ver los hijos, violadas las esposas. 

En Hamas la ciudad, casas y haciendas 
Botin de forajidos, vuestra fama 
En negro deshonor por siempre envuelta ? 

Ya no hay perdôn. No le hay para nosotros, 

Por mâs que los traidores nos le ofrezcan. 

Sôlo esperar nuestra salud nos cumple 
De una firme y constante rcsistencia. 

Lanuza was acted at Madrid and published during the 
winter of 1823; the édition was later, by authority, recalled. 
As may be imagined from the trend of events and the emo- 
tional condition of the capital, it enjoyed a considérable suc- 


1. Lanuza, III, n. 

2. Ibid., IV, v. 
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cess, which was repeated in the provinces, and finds an écho 
as far away as London in a journal conducted by Spaniards 
in exile and entitled Ocios de espanoUs emtgrados 1 2 . The 
anonymous writer in this periodical describes the State of 
Spain when he was forced to leave it in 1819, its tolérance 
of the exile of its best men, its ignorance, servility and fana- 
ticism. Then he shews how, during the three years just 
past, things hâve been very different. Education has revi- 
ved, books of ail kinds are once more appearing, and letters 
are receiving something like their due share of attention. 
And in support of his assertions he quotes the success 
of plays like Saavedra's. « 1 No vieron (los literatos) con 
sus ojos el impulso que recibiô el gusto de la poesfa dramâ- 
tica, y como en los teatros aquel pueblo crefdo bârbaro supo 
discemir y celebrar con aplauso las verdaderas bellezas del 
Lanuza, tragedia del joven Saavedra, y las de otras muchas 
composiciones ? » The writer laments the retum to reaction 
and despotism, but he does not add that among the victims 
of the change was the author of Lanuza himself. 

But for this misfortune there were compensations. For 
now that both military and political activities were denied 
him, Angel de Saavedra tumed once more to literature. 
The state of his health decided him to remain at Gibraltar 
for the winter. Thence he joumeyed to England with a 
deputy named Manuel Marân, the Count of Almodôvar 
and other Spaniards on the packet boat Francis Freeling 
(May 1824). On the way he wrote the lyrics A las estreüas 
£ nd Super Flumina 3 , together with a poem of some length 
called El Desterrado 3 , and at or about the same time a 


1. Vol. I, pp. 289-298. July 1824. 

2. See pp. 146 ff., below. 

3. The subscription is : « A bordo del paquete inglés Francis Freeling 

9 

en Mayo de 1824, al salir de la bahîa de Gibraltar con rumbo al oeste, 
al ponerse el sol. » 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 4 
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prose satire entitled El Peso duro. In London he wrote 
among other things two cantos of a poem in octavas called 
Florinda, the better known Sue no del proscrüo 1 and Cristobal 
Colôn. The Desterrado 2 was published in Ocios de espa- 
fioles emigrados (London, 1824-7) in July 1824 (Vol. II, 
p. 60) signed « A. de S 3 » and later translated into English 
heroic couplets by a « Mr. B. Read 4 ». It is one of the most 
. moving and subjective of his poems, the invocations of his 
mother, his other relatives, his friends and his betrothed 
( « Angélica divina ») being almost painful in their intensity. 
He was feeüng, as perhaps, even in his moments of prévision, 
he had never thought to feel, the bittemess of involuntary 
exile. 

Sentenced to death and to the confiscation of his property, 
Angel de Saavedra remained in England 

En olvido y en pobreza, 

Y en amarga soledad 
Bajo el cielo encapotado 
Que de Londres la grandeza 
Vêla en densa oscuridad 5 . 

while his brother, though less active politically, was never- 
theless being persecuted in Spain. The climate of England, 


1. « Suefio vago y sombrlo, de inspiraciôn osiânica, empapada 
en las nieblas hûmedas del Tâmesis. » ( Op. cit., II, 693.) 

2. Ochoa styles El Desterrado Saavedra’s « primero y feliz ensayo 
romântico » (op. cit., II, 693). See also pp. 148-150 below. 

3. It is headed « Nos apresuramos a publicar la siguiente composi- 
ciôn de un emigrado espaflol bien conocido en el mundo literario 
por sus producciones poéticas ». 

4. See Ocios, etc., Vol. II, p. 446, where a specimen of the transla¬ 
tion is given. This is presumably the « Mr. B. Read of Richmond » 
who wrote « The Two Bourbons, or the War Cry of Paris and Madrid » 
(London, 1823) in verse. 

5. Antonio Alcalâ Galiano, Memorias, etc. (quoted above), VoJ. II, 
P- 552 . 
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however, he soon found trying to his health *, and, anxious 
to perfect himself in painting, which he practised with as 
much assidnity as literature, he determined to make efforts 
to visit Italy, which was forbidden ground to the Spanish 
emigrados. His mother endeavoured to get a passport for 
him from the Papal Nuncio in Madrid, who obtained the 
necessary permission from Rome, on condition that D. An¬ 
gel would neither speak, write, nor mix with Englishmen 
while in Italy. The assurances were given, the exile left 
London at the end of December 1824 on the English brig 
Aeschylus, and after a stay of some six months at # Gibraltar 
where he was married (to D* Maria de la Encamaciôn de 
Cueto y Ortega) and wrote Canto III of Florinda 2 , he set 
sail again for Italy with his bride, and duly arrived at Liorna 
in July 1825. Here, however, the Roman consul declared 
that the passport must be submitted to Rome before he 
could proceed further in Italy. Genuine though the docu¬ 
ment was, Saavedra was forbidden on its retum to enter 
the Roman States, and close upon this came a similar prohi¬ 
bition from the Government of Tuscany accompanied by 
démonstrations of force by the police of Lioma. The va- 


1. Note, in the Sueno del Proscrito, a feeling reference to 

c Las nieblas hôrridas 
Del frio Tâmesis», 

which he had to breathe 

« En vez del bâlsamo 
Del aura plâcida 
Del cielo bético 
Que tanto amé. » 

2. The Canto was begun on the Aeschylus', it is dated, however, 
from Gibraltar (see Obras, Vol. II, p. 488). 
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rious methods which the poet tried in order to remain in 
Italy were ail useless. In despair he went to Mr. Falconer, 
the British Consul, taking a second passport which Lord 
Chatham had given him in Gibraltar; this official shewed 
him the greatest courtesy, and entertained him until a ship 
bound for Malta came into Lioma. On this D. Angel and 
his wife set sail, and after some days’ delay and a terrible 
storm in which the vessel owed its safety largely to his cou- 
rage and skill, they landed at Malta with the intention of 
retuming later to London \ 

The agfeeable climate of Malta, and the cordial welcome 
he received 2 (partly owing to his being a Knight of the Order 
of St. John), decided him to remain on the island for at least 
a short time. He actually stayed there for five years wri- 
ting and painting — the last under the tuition of a Roman 
artist called Hyzler. 

So great was Saavedra’s affection for Malta that in the 
Moro Expâsito he makes Nuno, one of his characters, spend 
some time there in captivity, in order to allow himself a 
striking digression : 

1. A summary of these events and a note on his stay in Malta will 
be found in the poet’s own words in note 30 (Romance VI) to the 
Moro Expâsito. El Faro de Malta (II, pp. 71-4. Cf. below, p. 152), 
written three years later, describes the scene in the boat when. the 
lighthouse came into view. 

2. Alli me recibiste, tii, y me honraste, 

jOh vénérable anciano, que las Indias 
Venturosas hiciste, Hastings ilustre! 

Mas, j ay ! que de dolor pronto la isla 

VI cubierta y de luto. Airada muerte 
A su amor te robb — jTremendo dia! 

Con el pueblo lloroso, hasta la tumba 
Yo acompafté lloroso tus cenizas. 
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Aire bat ad o yo también, joh Mal ta! 

Por las borrascas de la suerte impia, 

Harto, aurque joven, de encontrar a Europa 
Poblada de traiciones y perfidias, 

Huyendo de mi patria y de la tierra, 

Tumba de gloria y de grandeza antigua, 

Que el Arno, como un huérfano el sepulcro 
De sus padres, con flores entapiza, 

Sin mâs bien que mi amor, en rota nave, 

Del viento y mar luchando con las iras, 

A ti llegué, y en tus doradas rocas 
Vi de mi juventud volar los dias. 

Mas no hallé, como Nuflo, en ti cadenas 
Ni sarracenos bârbaros : delicias, 

Obsequios, compasiôn, tiernos amigos, 

Alivio grato de las penas mias, 

Venturoso encontré. Tu ardiente suelo, 

Ya florido jardin por las fatigas 
Del diestro agricultor, tus altas torres 
Que periodos de gloria testifican, 

Y tus buenos y honrados habitantes 
Bajo el dominio hallé de la mâs rica, 

Lihre, ilustrada, noble y poderosa 

Naciôn que el sol desde el Zodiaco admira. 

Woodford, Frere, Ponsonby, Zammit, Stilon, 

Y tû que a Sancio tan de cerca imitas, 

Hyzler, vuestra amistad, dulce consuelo 
De todos mis afhnes, estâ viva 

En mi aima toda, y lo estarâ por siempre, etc. x . 

* 

# 

He names his friends in Malta — the Marquis of Hastings, 
govemor of the island 3 , General Woodford 3 , John Hook- 


x. El Moro Expôsilo, Romance VI, pp. 264-6. 

2. Francis Rawdon-Hastings, first Marquis of Hastings (1754-1826), 
was appointed Governor of Malta March 22, 1824, but was only a 
icw months in the island. He died on Nov. 28, 1826, ofî Naples. 

3. See beloWj p. 88. 
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ham Frere 1 2 ; General, afterwards Sir Frederick, Ponsonby *, 
and the rest — and then, before taldng up again the thread 
of his narrative, apostrophises the island once more : 

Y tû, risuefia y deliciosa roca, 

Asilo encantador, mansiôn tranquila, 

Tû eres la patria de mis tiernos hijos, 

Y podrâs serlo para mi adoptiva. 

] Ah I Si el destino inexorable y duro 
(Tanto rigor el cielo no permita) 

Me robase del todo la esperanza 
De hollar del Betis la regiôn florida, 

Y de aun gozar, en sus frondosos bosques, 

Gallarda sierra y fértiles campifias, 

Dulce vejez y paz; al punto, al punto 

En ti, oh Malta, el sepulcro buscaria. 


Of these acquaintances the poet’s especial friend and com- 
panion was John Hookham Frere, whose earlier career in 
Spain made him naturally enough remarkably sympathetic 
with the exiles. Ail students will recall the dedicatory letter 
to Frere which the poet prefixed to the Moro Expésito — 
his « Castilian foundling », as he calls it — and in which 


1. He had been minister plenipotentiary at Lisbon in 1800, and in 
Madrid from 1802 to 1804. In 1808 he was again sent to Madrid, 
as plenipotentiary to the Junta central, and when, in the next year, 
he was succeeded by the Marquis of Wellesley he was created a 
Marqués de la XJniôn by the Junta in récognition of his efforts to pro- 
mote a friendly spirit between Spain and England. It was on ac- 
count of his wife's ill-health that Frere went to Malta in 1818 and 
he lived there until his death in 1846. Among his works are some 
translations from the Poenta del Cid. 

2. Major General Sir Frederick Cavendish Ponsonby (1783-1837) 
fought in the Spanish wars from 1809 to 1813, and succeeded the 
Marquis of Hastings as Governor of Malta (1826-1835).. . 
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he acknowledges his indebtedness, both as man and author : 

... You hâve pointed 'out, and led me into the path in 
which I hâve entered, I am afraid, with more boldness than 
success. 

Your friendship has cheered me in the gloomiest days of 
my exile. Your extensive knowledge and excellent literary 
taste has made that friendship no less useful than it was 
pleasing to me. Your love of my own dear country has 
been combined, in my case, with the feelings of concem in 
my misfortunes and interest for my improvement which I 
am proud of having excited in you, and the effects of which 
I hâve felt and do still feel... 

I fear, I repeat, that I hâve not profited by your benefits 
as I ought — certainly not to the full extent of my wishes. 
Yet, whatever improvement there is in my poetical taste, 
it is owing to you, and will, I am sure, meet with your appro¬ 
bation and encouragement. 

The relations between Saavedra and Frere were thus not 
limited to mere courtesies. Pastor Diaz tells us also — no 
doubt at first hand — of the collection of Spanish chronicles 
and the collected édition of Lope de Vega which' Frere gave 
to his friend, the lessons in English literature, and the exhor¬ 
tations to follow his own tastes and record his own feelings 
and émotions. There can be no doubt, seeing what a fervid 
imagination the poet possessed, that this companionship was 
one of the first literary importance. 

According to the account of Cueto, derived at first hand 
from the Duke, Frere’s great work was the initiation of the 
young exile, not so much into the paths of Romanticisra 
as into an understanding of the old romances *. He had 

i. Muchas veces me refiriô el ilustre poeta la sorpreaa que le causô 
oir de los labios de aquel antiguo diplomâtico inglés que los cantares 
rudos y espontâneos del pueblo, las rapsodias vulgares de la patria. 
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apparently not fuUy realised their beauty until Frere led him 
to see it, and, though his brother-in-law adds that his inter- 
course with Frere was also the cause of his throwing off the 
shackles of pseudo-classicism l , we shall see that there was 
enough of Romanticism in his nature and in his expériences 
to make the Englishman’s help unnecessary here *. 

Juan Valera, who spent many years in Rivas’ company 
later in the latter’s life, and is not a less trustworthy witness 
than Cueto, assures us that the Duke had long had the deep- 
est knowledge of early Spanish poetry 3 and objects to the 
Word « initiation » with which Cueto describes this period 
of Frere's influence : • <[C£mo imaginar, segün imagina Cueto, 
que el inglés John Frere fué en Malta su tniciador? John 
Frere, que valfa y sabla, hubo de aconsejarle y guiarle; pero 
de esto a iniciarle, a transformarle en otro hcmbre, media 
enorme distancia «. » In his view the évolution of the poet 
was a perfectly natural process in which the determining 
influences were not the reading of English or German criti- 
cism or poetry but the circumstances of his life and the gene¬ 
ral trend of European culture 5 . 


los cuentos y las tradiciones que en forma inculta y desalifiada habfa 
escuchado en Côrdoba, en las dulces horas de la infancia, contienen 
un fondo de poesia mâs sincera y mas sednctora que la de los mis 
primorosos y aci cal ados poemas artificiales (Cueto, op. cit., p. 524). 

1. Ibid., pp. 524-5. 

2. Cueto doubts this (p. 525) but a study of the evidence discussed 
in later chapters of this book is of necessity a preliminary to a discus¬ 
sion of the question. 

3. Si lo que han escrito en verso los espafloles, desde el origen de 
la lengua, se hubiese perdido, él hubiera podido formar un precioso 
y rico florilegio con cuanto guardaba en la memoria (Valera, op. cit., 

p. 88). 

4. Ibid., pp. 88-9. 

5. Op. cit., p. 109. « Bien podemos afirmar que no hubo tal transfor- 
macién tampoco, sino al natural desenvolvimiento del esplritu del 
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Other whters not only reject this view, but even go far- 
ther than Cueto and think of Frere as leadmg Saavedra 
boldiy into the paths of Romanticism. 

r 

Prendieron desde luego estos combustibles *, writes Pastor Diaz 
for example, en la ardiente imaginaciôn de D. Angel. Hubo de pas- 
marse al ver tantas bellezas y primores en lo que hasta enfonces 
habia mirado con desdeftoso menosprecio : hubo de presentàrsele 
la historia nacional como un tesoro soterrado, como una mina no 
beneficiada todavîa, y en que habia oro y pedreria a montones, y 
pûsose con ahinco a explotarla, dejando a un lado las fajas de su 
infancia literaria, y rotas las trabas de la escuela *. 

« i Quién sabe ? » adds Pastor Diaz very pertinently, and 
indeed we are not at this point in our study in possession 
of sufficient data to judge so difficult a problem. The only 
certainty is that Saavedra did not become a Romantic of 
a sudden. After completing Florinda by writing the fourth 
and fifth cantos, he wrote two plays which, though they may 
well be considered as forming part of the main body of 
Saavedra’s work, are nevertheless classical in the main. 
These are the tragedy of Arias Gonzalo( 1826) 3 which seems 

poeta, influido por los sucesos y circunstancias de su vida y por el 
movimiento general de la civilizaciôn europea », and following Unes. 

Again (p. 125) : < Yo entiendo que el Duque de Rivas fué el mismo 
antes y después de conocer a John Frere; que, a su modo, y dentro 
de su propia personalidad, fué siempre un hombre de su siglo, y que 
su romanticismo le bebiô en parte en el ambiente que le rodeaba y 
en parte saliô del centro de su ser propio, sin necesidad de preceptos 
ni de consejos. » 

x. i. e. the varions influences which Frere brought to bear upon 
him. 

a.Op.cit., p. 60. 

3. This is the date assigned to it by Rivas hîmsd-f in the 1854 édi¬ 
tion. Otbers (presumably in error, though cf. p. ',202, below. place 
it in 1827 or 1828, induding the éditer of the édition of 1894. 
Thus Hidalgo (op. cit.) has : « Arias Gonialo, Tragedia en dnco actos, 
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never to hâve been played and was published only in 1894, 
and the Moratinian comedy Tanto voies cuanto tienes written 
in 1827 but published only in 1840. The exile found a so- 
lace in work, of whatever kind — « El ruego no abatiô nunca 
su trente, la queja no manchô sus labios, la desesperaciôn 
no agotô su firmeza 1 »,— and his work kept him cheerful 
and hopeful for the future. 

In these same years Saavedra was beginning the sériés 
of Works which were to make for him one of the great répu¬ 
tations of Spanish Romanticism. The first of these is the 
poem Al faro de Malta which has a biographical as well as 
a literary interest. In it he describes how he first caught 
sight of the lighthouse on his joumey from Italy : 

Cuando la vez primera deslumbraste 
Mis afligidos ojos, jcuâl mi pecho, 

Destrozado y hundido en amargura, 

Palpité venturoso! 

Del Lacio moribundo las riberas 
Huyendo inhospitables, contrastado 
Del viento y mar entre âsperos bajlos, 

Vi tu lumbre divina. 

# 

Though only a short poem, Al faro de Malta has always 
been considered one of the first and best of Rivas' romantic 
lyrics, and as such has had an importance out of ail propor¬ 
tion with its length a . 

The chief monument which Saavedra raised in Malta, 


escrita en la Isla de Malta en 1828, por el duque de Rivas. No se ha 
incluido en las Obras Complétas del autor publicadas en 1854-1855, 
ni se ha impreso ni representado hasta ahora. » Cf. Cafiete, p. xxvi 
of préfacé to 1854 édition. 

1. From a review of the MoroExpôsito in El Observador, Sept. 4,1834. 

2. The companion poems to the Faro, not being properly biogra¬ 
phical, will be considered with it later. 
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however, is of course the famous Moro Expôsito t btg\m in 
September 1829, finished in May 1833 * f and published in 
Paris in two volumes early in 1834. It is preceded by the 
dedicatory letter in English just mentioned to John Hookham 
Frere (dated December 1 1833), and by an important pré¬ 
facé which we shall examine in a later chapter, and which, 
though anonymous, is now known to hâve been written by 
Antonio Alcalâ Galiano 1 2 . This préfacé deals with Roman- 
ticism in general more than with the Moro Expôsito, being 
« an attempt to explain the literary doctrines which hâve 
been followed in the composition » of that work. But the 
words which no doubt struck its first readers were those 
of the bold déclaration : 

En suma, la siguiente composiciôn no estâ su jeta a ré¬ 
glas : hablo de ciertas réglas, por doctos criticos repetidas 
veces condenadas, y desatendidas por los mejores poetas 
contemporâneos en toda Europa 3 . 

The Moro Expôsito, with its audacious yet temps rate pré¬ 
facé, was generally recognised on its appearance as the har- 
binger of Romanticism in Spain, even though there was 
some différence of opinion as to whether it should be pro- 
perly termed romantic or not 4 . It was excellently recei- 


1. See El Moro Expôsito, ed. 1894, p. 41. « Se empezô esta obra 
en la isla de Malta, en una casa de campo que estâ a la orilla del 
mar, por el mes de Septiembre del aflo 1829. » At the end of Ro¬ 
mance 5 we find « Malta 1829 »; Romance 10 has the subscription 
« Paris, 1832 » (see below, p. 65) and the concluding Romance « Tours, 
Mayo de 1833 ». 

2. His name is not mentioned untiPthe collected édition of 1854, 
in which the prologue beats the heading « Prôlogo de la Ediciôn de 
Paris escrito a nombre del autor por el Excmo. Seflor D. Antonio 
Alcalâ Galiano ». 

3. Ibid., p. xxxiii. 

4. « Esta invasiôn ( sc . romântica) séria realmente estrepitosa, si 
el Sr. de Saavedra llega a encontrar muchos sectarios y diremos 
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ved. The Revista Espanola, which published on May 23 
and 24 1834 two long unsigned articles, anticipâtes almost 
ail the later criticisms of any weight which hâve been passed 
on the poem, and concludes, as it begins, on a note of high 
praise \ More important still, it réalisés fully that in this 
work Spain has an important contribution to her national 
Romanticism, which has at length taken definite shape. 
The Observador of Sept. 4 1834 has an equally eulogistic 
article (signed « R. H. y S. ») commending the work to 
ail lovers of literature, and adding « Al leer el nombre del 
autor ya empieza a interesar la obra 2 ». This is of itself 
a remark significant of the success of the exiie’s achieve- 
ments. 

In a so-called « Appendix » to the second volume of the 
Moro Expôsito 3 were published the Florinda (pp. 213-334), 
certain short lyrics composed betweenthe years 1824 and 1832 4 
(pp. 337-360) and five poems (pp. 361-475) afterwards in- 


mgenuamente nuestro sentir : al decir sus sectarios juzgamos que més 
podrâ ganarlos con los argumentos desenvueltos en el prôlogo, que 
con los ejemplos suministrados en los doce romances de su leyenda, 
pues es preciso convenir en que ésta no es una composiciôn esencial- 
mente romântica. » ( Revista espanola, May 23 1834.) 

1. See, for a detailed account of this important notice, an article 
by the présent writer, entitled « The Moro Expôsito and Spanish 
Romanticism » in Studies in Philology, XIX, 3. 

2. A sentence of the review worth quoting here is this, which 
betrays a singular method of regarding the poem and a singularly 
low standard of work with which to compare it : 

« Las mu chas màximas morales que la enriquecen, propias del 
asunto donde estân colocadas, brotan naturalmente de los sucesos 
mismos, y en vez de detener la marcha ràpida del poema, facilitas 
su comprensiôn y amplian sus detalles. » 

3. The Moro ends at p. 201; the « appendix » fills pp. 205-498. 

4. A las Estrellas ; El Sueno del Proscrito ; A los... Marqueses de 
Santa Crue (Epitalamio) ; Al Faro del Puerto de Malta; A mi kijo 
Gonzalo. 
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cluded in the volume called Romances histôricos and entitled 
La Vuelta deseada, El Sombrero, El Conde de Villamediana. 
Don Alvaro de Luna and El Alcazar de Sevilla. A préfacé 
to this appendix (pp. 205-210) written by-the publishers, 
and, like the letter to Frere, dated Dec. 1 1833, explains 
that these additions were made at their request, to which 
the author complied with some hésitation. The préfacé 
makes it as clear as Alcalâ Galiano’s préfacé to the Moro 
Expàstto that this latter work was intended to open the new 
paths of Romanticism to ail who cared to follow. It was 
lest this should be misunderstood that Rivas was unwilling 
to include Florinda and the lyrics in the second volume \ 
The publishers therefore emphasise it for him in their pré¬ 
facé, enlarge upon the brilliant future awaiting the Roman- 
tics *, and déclaré with great volubility in the concluding 

é 

lines how this poet of 1834 is entirely another person than 
the versifier of 1820, and the obvious leader-to-be of the 
Romantic school : 

A medida que se ha desembarazado de taies andaderas, 
y que se ha atrevido a sacar las imâgenes, similes y colorido 
de su corazôn, y del tesoro inagotable de la naturaleza, 
y no de lo que otros han dejado escrito; su tono se ha robus- 


1. « Puso alguna dificultad en accéder a nuestros deseos, por que 
los suyos eran de que el publico juzgase, si habia o no acertado en la 
tentaciôn de tomar un rumbo, nuevo entre nosotros, y un métro no 
acostumbrado para esta clase de poemas, sin implicar al Expôsito 
en la censura, que sin duda merecerian otras obras menos estudia- 
das. » (Ibid., p. 205.) 

2. « Siempre hallaràn los jôvenes grandes ventajas en abrazar un 
método de vida, que ensanche e ilustre el campo de su imaginaciôn ; 
les haga sacudir el polvo de la escuela, para que abandonando la senda 
de la fria imitaciôn, de fisonomia propia a sus pensamientos, escri- 
biendo no por recuerdos sino por inspiraciôn, y de consiguiente con 
originalidad ; y los familiarice insensiblemente con los hombres y 
libros de la Europa culta. » (Pp. 209-10.) 
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tecido, ha ganado mucho en valentia y originalidad su pin- 
cel, y no parece ya el poeta de 1820, ni siquiera en las odas 
A las estrellas,Al Farode Malt a, y A su hijo Gonzalo. Es por 
tanto de esperar, que la juventud espanola no tardarâ en 
reconocer con él, que las luces y necesidades de nuestra 
época estân clamando por que se sacudan los grillos que el 
culto ciego del clasicismo nos habia impuesto; y cuando, a 
despecho de la escuela del siglo de Luis XIV, logre la inde- 
pendencia del pensamiento, como conquistô la nacional 
contra las huestes de Napoleôn, no podrâ menos de repetir 
con nosotros, que en medio de pocos bienes, los males, los 
mâs grandes males nos han venido siempre de nuestros 
vecinos \ 


1. Ibid., p. 210. 
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1830-1835* — Saavedra leaves Mal ta. — His stay in France. — 
The composition of Don Alvaro : divergent narratives. — Its per¬ 
formance and réception. — Its treatment by the press. — Death 
of Fernando VII. — Saavedra returns to Spain. — He succeeds 
to ths title. 


In spite of the pleasantness of Saavedra's iife in Malta, 
it was only natural that he should wish to be nearer his own 
country. In 1830, therefore, he succeeded in obtaining a 
passport for France, proposing to visit Paris with his wife 
and his three littie sons, ail of whom had been bom in Malta. 
He left in March 1830, in the schooner the Lady Emily, 
which Ponsonby had generously placed at his disposai I . 
In La Sombra del Trovador, written shortly after his arrivai 
at Marseilles, he describes the approach to the French coast 
and his landing : 

A pequefla distancia, 

En azuladas cumbres se ofrecieron 
Montes y selvas de la rica Francia, 


1. Less than two years later, from Nov. 22 to Dec. 14 1831, Sir 
Walter Scott made a brief stay in Malta, where he came into close 
contact with Frere, whom he already knew, and with various others 
among those who had known Saavedra. We may imagine what 
effect a meeting with Scott might hâve had on the exiled poet, who 
was already, as will later be seen, strongly under his literary in¬ 
fluence. 
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Y mis ojos por ella se extendieron. 

Latiô mi pecho, ardiô mi fantasia, 

Nobles altos recuerdos me agitaron... 

(Y) lancéme el primero 
A la cercana orilla presuroso; 

Mas los ojos tornando 
Al pabellôn glorioso, 

Asilo en mi infortunio y mis pesares, 

Dominador de los extensos mares. 

Besé la hierba do estampé la planta... 

Corri en pos de mis dulces ilusiones 
A perderme en las selvas y collados ï . 

Unfortunately, he had hardly landed when political hin- 
drances once more beset him. Polignac’s reactionary go- 
vemment had corne into power, and instead of proceeding 
to Paris Saavedra had to take refuge with his family at Or¬ 
léans. Here he found himself almost without means; and 
he was forced for a time to make his living by setting up a 
school of painting. It is interesting to reflect that he had 
received his early éducation from French victims of the 
same kind of disaster as had befallen him, and agreeaWe to 
leam that the Musée d’Orléans paid a good price for one of 
his pictures. 

Four months after his arrivai at Orléans the July Révo¬ 
lution broke out, and Saavedra was able to go to Paris and 
join his friends Istûriz and Alcalâ Galiano who were also 
there. He shared rooms for a time with the latter 2 . His in- 


1. Obras, ed. 1894, II, 87, 89, 90. 

2. See Alcalâ Galiano’s posthumous mémoire, cited above, where 
he says : « Me acompaflô (a Tours) mi amigo don Angel Saavedra 
co.n su familia, estando las dos nuestras entonces siempre juntas, 
porque a nuestros vinculos antiguos se agregaba estar viviendo 
en Paris en dos cuartos de una misma casa, y no separarnos sino 
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terests now seem to hâve been literary and artistic rather than 
political. Some of his portraits were hung in the Louvre 
Exhibition in 1831 and in the same year his name appears 
in a year book and directory of artists living in Paris. When 
for a time he was forced by the outbreak of choiera to go to 
Tours, he continued his painting, gave the finishing touches 
to the Moro Expésüo 1 and wrote a prose draft of Qon Alvaro, 
which was translated into French with the idea of its being 
played in Paris 2 . 

A reported conversation between Rivas and Alcalâ Ga- 
liano, told by the latter, is of the greatest interest in this 
connection : 

Nos hallâbamos Saavedra y yo en el extranjero en la época del 
pleno roraanticismo y le ocurriô a D. Angel escribir un drama arre- 
glado a aquel patrôn. 

Pues nada mâs fâcil, le répliqué; recuerde usted algunos de los 
cuentos que allâ en su nifiez debiô oir en Côrdoba 3 , y cualquiera de 
ellos tiene miga para una composiciôn dramâtica. 

Relaté Saavedra una historia... y otra... y otra tercera, en la cual 
salié a relucir el Indiano... 


las horas de corner y dormir. » (Apunies para la biografia del Excmo. 
Sr. D. Antonio Alcalâ Galiano, escritos por él mismo, Madrid, 1865, 

P- 23.) 

1. Moro Expôsito, ed. cit., p. 276. « Se concluyô esta obra, después 
de una larga interrupciôn, en Tours el afio 1832. » Nevertheless, as 
has ' been said above, the date on the completed work is that of 
May 1833. 

2. According to the brief additions made by Alcalâ Galiano’s son 
to the Apuntes (note above), p. 536, the father played a very large 
part in the composition of the play : 

« Durante su emigraciôn en Tours hizo, en colaboraciôn con el 
duque de Rivas, el plan del famosa drama Don Alvaro, y para sacar 
de él algûn provecho se pensé representarle en Francia, a cuyo efecto 
Uegé a escribirlo todo él, o poco menos, en lengua francesa. » 

3. See the dedication to Alcalâ Galiano, reprinted below, pp. 82-3. 

REVUS HISPANIQUE. b 
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jBasta! No siga ustcd raâs. Ese cuento, bien arreglado, sera de 
gran efecto teatral. Manos a la obra *. 

It is commonly said that Don Alvaro was translated into 
French by Alcalâ Galiano and was not actually performed 
in Paris at the time. The Diario de Câdiz, however, published 
a contradiction of both these statements, — when they were 
made by Tunes, — over the signature Un Viejo, which 
Funes tells us is that of the celebrated stylist Thebussen. 
This wTiter affirms that Prosper Mérimée was the transla¬ 
ter, and that the play was actually given in the Théâtre de 
la Porte Saint-Martin 2 . Juan Valera, on the other hand, 
sides with the majority, and States (at first hand) that the 
translation was Alcalâ Galiano’s and that Prosper Mérimée 
merely saw it after complction 


i. Thebussen in the Diario de Câdiz, quoted by E. Funes, op. cit., 
PP- 63-4, note. 

z. The rcmaindor of the communication referred to runs thus : 
« Se escribiô el draina que fué traducido al francés; y aun cuando 
D. Antonio [i. e. Alcalâ Galiano] escribia el francés yel inglés con la 
misma faeilidad que el castellano, no fué él quien lo puso en el idioma 
de Molière, conio dijo D. Manuel Cafiete, sino el insigne hispanôfilo 
Prosper Mérimée. v 

« Kepresentbse en cl teatro de la Porte Saint-Martin, de Paris, 


y esta circunstancia, anadia Galiano, fué la que hizo decir a un ca- 
ballerete que se hallaba prôximo a mi sitio en una de las represen- 
taciones dadas en Madrid, que el draina no era mâs que la endeblc 


traducciôn o arreglo de cierta composiciôn francesa. 


« La dedicatoria del Don Alvaro a Galiano debiô fundarse no sôlo 


en su amistad, como en ella se explica, sino también en la parte o 
especie de padrinazgo, que D. Antonio tuvo en el nacimiento del famof-o 
drama. » 


Ochoa {op. cit., p. 604) says that it was the grauting of the amnesty 
and the return of Saavedra to Spakî which were the cause of the draina 
not being played in Paris. 

3. Juan Valera, op. cit., p. 176 : « Parece que Don Antonio Alcalâ 
Galiano, que estaba en Paris con el Duque, y también emigrado. 
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Presumably Thebussen had not read the dedicatory pré¬ 
facé to the 1835 édition, which seems décisive \ We may 
incline then rather to crédit another story, rêlated by Hi¬ 
dalgo a , which makes Alcalâ Galiano the translator of the 
play and places the scene of its composition in Paris. 

He aqui su verdadera historia : 

Un dia (en tiempo de la emigraciôn) se paseaban juntos por el 
jardin de Luxembourg, Galiano y el duque; divagaban en la conver- 
saciôn y Galiano dijo : 

« Angel, debias escribir algo para ese teatrazo de la Porte-Saint- 
Martin; tii lo escribes en castellano y vo hago la versiôn francesa; 
es negocio de honra y provecho. » 

.Y escribiô el duque el Don Alvaro . se entiende que en prosa ; em- 
pezaron a lucharcon los actores, siempre tropezando con dificultades, 
hasta que una actriz diô al duque el golpe de gracia desesperanzândole 
enteramente; queinado al considerar tanto paso inütil, tanto des- 
arreglar, suprimir, poner escenas, la emprendiô contra el manuscrite 
y lo quemô. 

Pasô el tiempo de la emigraciôn. Un dia que se hallaban en el 
Congreso, le dijo Toreno : 

« ; Que es de aquel drama célébré que escribistes? » 

a Lo quemé. » 

« Debias ponerlo en verso, porque debes tener el argumento en 
la cabeza y no séria malo. » 

Lo hizo en seguida, y va se sabe lo demâs ; en la primera lectura 
^)uintana fué favorable al drama; pero Gallego se levantô y dijo : 
« ; Senores, esta es la obra de un gran poeta; pero ese poeta esta 
loco 3 !... » 


fue quien tradujo el drama. Ya traducido, autor y traductor entre- 
garon el drama a Prôspero Mérimée, el cual anduvo entreteniéndolos 
largos meses con halagüenas esperanzas que jamâs se realizaron. » 
He adds of this story : « Por cierta la doy, pues creo recordar habér- 
sela oido al mismo Duque y a Galiano. » (p. 177.) 

1. Quoted below, p. 82. 

2. Op. cit., Vol. II, p. 335. No source is given nor comment made 
upon the narrative, \rhich is reproduced above as it stands. 

3. Mesonero Romanos (Memorias de un Setentôn, Madrid, 1881, 
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Although Femando’s fîrst amnesty of Oct. 15 1832 did 
not include those bold spirits who like Saavedra had voted 
for the regency nine years earlier, or who had led armed 
forces against the crown, it was clear that the exile, with 
the King's life, would soon be at an end, and the poet felt 
it safe to let his family retum to Madrid, while he himself 
went to Paris. Here the Moro Expôsito and Flortnda, 
together with the lyrics and historical romances mentioned 
above, were published by Vicente Salvâ. After Femando’s 
death on Sept.. 29 1833 the amnesty was extended to ail 
Spaniarcfe in exile, and Angel de Saavedra finally retumed 
to his country on Jan. 1 1834. He came by Perpignan and 
Barcelona to Madrid, having swom fealty to the infant Queen 
at Figueras. On May 12 of the same year x , Angel’s brother 
died of pneumonia, leaving no son to succeed him. The 
poet thus succeeded to the title of Duque de Rivas by which 
he is best known in literature. 

It seems as if, ail his life long, some new factor were des- 
tined to disturb its course, whenever it appeared likely to 
take one definite direction. His growing success as a writer 
might well hâve 1* ^ him to abandon an actively political 
Me. He had shed during his exile many of his more ad van - 
ced radical views, and modified considerably his somewhat 
idealistic position. No longer the intrepid liberal who in 
1823 had demanded the déposition of Fernando, he was 
ready, unlike many of the returned exiles, to accept the 
Estatuto Real which was promulgated in April 1834. As 
a Grandee of Spain, however, he could not escape the res- 
ponsibilities of a seat in the new Estamento de Prôceres 

p. 146) remarks that Saavedra read him a few scenes from Don Alvaro 
in Paris in the year 1833. 

1. Some writers say May 5 and others May 15, but the usual date 
given is May 12. 
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(July 24 1834), which were enhanced by his appointment 
as secret ary*. His old friend and adversary, Martinez de 
la Rosa, was in power, and the Duke made a notable speech 
in temperate opposition to him, in the initial debate on the 
address from the Throne. This speech, carefully reasoned 
and moderate as it was in tone, was warmly applauded, it 
is said, by Rivas' opponents as well as by his friends. 

Tuming again to literature, Rivas determined to produce 
Don Alvaro. He put it into verse in the short space of a 
fortnight, revising it at the same time and making many 
alterations 1 2 . It was then given at the Teatro del Principe 
(March 22 1835) 3 and afterwards reproduced at a number of 
provincial théâtres. In a later chapter we shall hâve occa¬ 
sion to consider in detail the merits and defects of the play, 
but this is perhaps the best place to estimate the nature of the 
réception with which it met at the hands of the Spanish public. 

It is surely significant of the déplorable neglect with 
which the critics hâve treated the Romantic period in Spain 
that there should be any différence of opinion whatever 
upon the purely historical question of the success or failure 
of what admittedly was the first truly Romantic drama to 
be played in Spain. Partisans of the Duke, substituting 
rhetorical questions for historical facts, hâve made the wild- 
est general statements, which hâve led to equally misleading 
exaggerations on the side of those who think his work of 
less abiding value. In face of these contradictions we 
shall content ourselves with bringing to light such facts as 
can be ascertained. 


1. Diego Clemencin was first appointed, with the Duque de Rivas 
as segundo secretario, but (as though by the « fuerza del sino ») he died 
on the day following his appointment, and Rivas succeeded him. 

2. See quotation from Hidalgo, p. 67 above. 

3. See Mesonero Romanos' Manual de Madrid, cit. Azorîn, op. cit 
p. 67. 
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It had been hoped to produce Don Alvaro on the Saturday 
preceding its actual représentation, but at the last moment 
it was not ready, and it had to be put off until the following 
day On the Sunday the press had the following brief 
announcement : 

Tealro del Principe. A las siete de la noche; se porulrâ en escena 
Don Alvaro, o la fuerza del sino, drama en 5 jornadas, en prosa y verso, 
de D. Angel Saavcdra (duque de Rivas) 2 . 


1. The official notice, reproduced in the Abeja, Eco del Cotnercio 
and Observador, is as follows (Mar. 21 1835) : 

Teatro del Principe. Mafiana domingo 22, a las siete de la noche; 
se representarâ un drama nuevo en 3 jornadas en prosa y verso, titu- 
lado : Don Alvaro o la fuerza del sino. Las representaciones de este 
drama debîan haberse empezado hoy sâbado; pero no habiendo pre- 
sentado el ensavo general, que de él se hizo anoche, la seguridad 
que requiere el complicado juego de sus principales escenas, se ha 
organizado en su lugar la siguiente funciôn ; 1. Sinfonia. 2. Shakes¬ 
peare enamorado, comedia en un acto. 3. Baile inglés. 4. La familia 
del boticario, pieza de gracioso en un acto. 5. La orquesta tocarû 
varias piezas de las mejores ôperas. 6. El cuakero y la cômica, comedia 
en dos actos. 7. Terceto de baile. 

2. The title rôle was filled by José Garcia Luna; the part of Leonor 
by Concepciôn Rodriguez. Antonio Guzman took that of the Her- 
mano Melitôn. « C. A. » (? Campo Alange) in the Artista for 1835 
(p. 156) says of them : « Desempefian bastante bien sus papeles. 
lama tiene momentos muy felices, sobre todo en las situaciones pura- 
mente dramâticas; pero no nos satisface igualmente en la parte 
fantàstica del papel de D. Alvaro. » 

The critic of the Rcvista Espahola (see below, p. 75) says on 
March 25 1835 : 

De los actores diremos que la seflora Concepciôn Rodriguez estuvo 
como siempre feliz ; que la sefiora Diez nos hcchizô como gitana; 
que el seflor Luna hasta el cuarto acto nos satisfizo sobre manera, 
pero en el quinto se desentonô un poco; y que los demâs actores se 
portaron medianamente salvo el padre guardiân cuyo tonillo era. 
inaguantable, y ténia mâs de musica que de conversaciôn. 

Cf. also Funes, op. cil., p. 101-3. 
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A number of press notices make it clear that the play 
was looked forward to with nnusual interest. « Muy pronto », 
says the Correo de las Damas on March 21 

Muy pronto, se représentant en los teatros de esta corte un drama- 
escrito por el seftor duque de Rivas, cuyo titulo es Don Alvaro o la 
fuerza del sino. Segûn la corta idea que tenemos de su argumento, no 
hay duda en que sera romanticamente romantico. Los personajes son 
muchos, los lugares de la escena varian, los generos distintos de 
muchos en que esta escrito, tantos acaso como pueden salir de la 
acreditada pluma del sefior duque. Pronosticamos, desde luego, que 
esta producciôn causarâ grande efeeto, y sabemos que igual pronôs- 
tico han hecho orâculos mas fidedignos que nosotros. 

The next day, « R. C. », in the A beja, wrote : 

Hoy es el dîa destinado para la primera representaciôn de Don 
Alvaro o la fuerza del sino. No pocas veces hemos oido decir que el 
rcnnanticismo es en literatura lo que la libertad en politica. Si ese 
aserto es falso, no por eso dejaremos de ponernos de parte del que 
sacudiendo las mezquinas trabas que el rigor de los clâsicos impuso 
al vuelo de la inspiraciôn, consulta sola a su aima para transmitir 
los afectos que expérimenta; y si es verdadero como lo hemos leido 
en un periôdico de esta capital, no dudamos que el pûblico que ha 
dado y da tantas pruebas de querer toda la libertad posible para su 
patria quiera sôlo cadenas para nuestra escena. El pûblico es dificil 
que se équivoque cuando falla en masa ; esta es la idea mâs hala- 
güena que concibe el que escribe acerca del éxito de un drama, que si 
no corresponde a sus esperanzas, serâ sin duda porque también a veces 
es un defecto en el poeta tener una imaginaciôn demasiado ardiente. 

Pastor Diaz would hâve us believe that Don Alvaro was 
a. stupendous success : 

Recibiôle el pûblico, primero con asombro, después con largos y 
estrepitosos aplausos. Todos los teatros de Espana reprodujeron este 
drama singular, que sigue representândose y excitando siempre la 
admiracién, el interés y la sorpresa *. 


1. Op. cit., p. 69. 

In support of this I hâve found very little evidence except in 
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Presumably the asombro accounts for the fact that neither 
the Observador, the A beja, the Eco del Comercio nor the Re- 
vista Espanola — practically the only dailies in Madrid which 
ever treated of literature — has a word to say of the drama 
on March 23rd. The A beja and the Revista Espanola hâve 
not a word on the 24th *. The Gaceta de Madrid has nothing 


Valencia where Don Alvaro was wonderfully successful during the 
years 1835-8. It was given sixteen times between Oct. 17 1835-and 
Dec. 25 1838, or more frequently than any other play. Only El 
Trovador, with thirteen performances, can approach it. The follow- 
ing announcement (from the Diario Mercantil de Valencia, Oct. 17 
1835) is interesting and significant : 

ê 

Hoy se ejecutarâ el gran drama en cinco actos, dos de ellos divi- 
didos por medio de un telôn suplente, para dar treguas a los maquinis- 
tas a colocar la escena, titulado D. Alvaro o sea la fuerza del sino ; 
original del Excelentisimo Sr. Duque de Rivas. En él se presentarân 
varios aûcionados que se han prestado a desempefiar algunos papeles, 
sin mas interés que el de que no carezcan sus compatriotas de tan 
extrafia românticà composiciôn. 

I hâve also been through the press files of Barcelona, Se villa and 
Câdiz, but the results are much less important than in Valencia. 

It is of interest here to quote an anonymous critic who, writing 
in the Eco del Comercio (May 25 1835) of the Alfredo of Pacheco, which 
on the preceding night had been given to a half-empty house and had 
met with a mixed réception, adds : « Al menos en dramas como 
D. Alvaro se tiene seguridad de atraer a la multitud; que no debe ser 
lo que menos importa a la empresa : nosotros en su lugar siempre 
prefeririamos las jomadas del indiano a los actos del fatalista de 
Sicilia. » 

X. As Azorin ( Rivas y Larra, p. 77) points out, the work of the his- 
torian of Rivas has been made very much more difficult here by the 
fact that the principal relevant articles hâve been deliberately eut 
out of the Biblioteca Nacional copies of the papers referred to. Let 
it be set down that the A beja of March 25 1835 is thus mutilated; 
that the Observador lacks the first sheet of March 24; that the whole 
number of March 24 in thé Eco del Comercio is missing, and that the 
Correo de las Damas has had tora out an article abusing Don Alvaro 
which appeared on March 28 and to which reference is made in the 
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at ail. And the first life of the play was as follows : It was 
performed nightly from March 22 to *March 28 and on the 
aftemoon of the 2 çth. On the 30th it gave place to a play 
entitled Juan de Calds, which had had a successful run thir- 
teen years before x . On the 2nd, 3rd and 4th of April it 
was given once more before being finally taken off again. 
Eleven représentations 2 in ail at a theatre holding a maxi¬ 
mum of 1236 spectators : not precisely, one would say, a 
stupendous success! 

There was certainly, however, a good deal of controversy 
provoked by the somewhat violent character of the drama 


number dated April 3. I hâve not been able to find these numbers 
either in the Hemeroteca de Madrid, or in any other library, either 
of the capital or provinces. 

1. See Eco del Comer cio, March 30 1835. « A las siete de la noche 
se volverâ a poner en escena el interesante drama trâgico en cinco 
actos, titulado : Juan de Calds 0 la escuela de los jueces, el cual obtuvo 
los mayores aplausos en el afio 1822, desde cuya época no ha podido 
representarse hasta ahora en nuestros teatros. Seguirâ un terceto 
de baile, dando fin con la comedia en un acto titulada : El gastrônomo 
sin dinero. » 

2. Azorin (op. cit., p. 69) calls the number twelve. Unless he has 
some evidence, unknown to me and uncited by him, that there were 
two performances on one day, I take it that he has miscountedl 

A stranger dîscrepancy is one between this account and that 
given by the critic of the Revista Espanola in his second article, 
on April 12 1835. It seems almost impossible that he should bave 
understated his case by omitting two performances. The relevant 
lin es are as follows : 

< Acabaron las representaciones de don Alvaro, nueve, digan cuanto 
quieran los detractores del drama, nueve, y sobre nûmeros no hay 
disputa, nueve muy concurridas todas, y acabadas; ya està vis ta 
la causa en primera instancia, vista con detenciôn, vista por jueces 
numerosos, y las amenazas en amenazas se quedaron y no ha recaido 
sobre el reo sentencia de muerte, sino que vive, y largos afios viva y 
sea padre de una larga progenie en quien revivan las antiguas glorias 
del teatro castellano. 
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and its apparent fatalism which some thought real and 
others not l . The Hïilf-apologetic mention in the Eco del 
Conter cio quoted above 2 suggests that the merits of the play 
were disputed. An anti-Romantic article in the Observait* 
definitely asserts that there was a literary « quarrel 3 »; 
the Corrco de las Damas publishes an article which condemns 
Don Alvaro with great vigour; the Abeja prints a replv; 
and the Correo de las Damas retorts again. « Una cosa 
es insultar y otra probar que el Don Alvaro es bueno y la 
critica de El Correo mala... Acaeciô la representaciôn de 
Don Alvaro y tal vez con la juerza de su sino < diô ocasiôn 
a que generalmente disgustase a todo el mundo. » Further, 
it asserts that the celebrity and high station of the author 
saved the play much harsher treatment than it received, 
concluding « Hablaron de esta composiciôn los periôdicos; 
todas las criticas vinieron a confesar que su autor habia 


1. Cf. Ramôn de Mesonero Romanos in Semanario Pintorescc, 
1842, p. 399. 

« El efecto producido por esta composiciôn, fué el que era de 
infcrir, de tan grande innovaciôn. El pûblico y los inteligentes dis¬ 
pu taxon sobre su enormidad : cual la apellidô una obra sublime; 
cual la mirô como un monstruo dramâtico; y desde enfonces nues- 
tros bandos literarios llegaron a separarse... » 

2. See note 1, p. 71 above. 

3. It begins (April 15 1835) in this way (italics mine) : 

« Tendido me ballaba sobre el blando lecho una de aquellas noches 
en que se habia reprcsentado el Don Alvaro, mâs despierto que un 
Argos, y sin poder ahuyentar de mi ascndereada imaginaciôn la 
tremebunda alçacara que con este motivo se ha levantado entre clàsicos 
y românticos... » 

4. The sub-title of Don Alvaro seems to hâve been in everybody’s 
moût h for some lit tic time after its appearance. Mesonero Romanos, 
for example, uses it twice in his Panorama Matritense (ed. 1862, 
pp. 333, 395, May and September 1835 respectively) placing the 
phrase each time in italics but giving no explanation of the allu¬ 
sion. 
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llevado hasta tal punto, a tal grado de exagération la liber- 
tad romântica, mal dije, que pasaba la raya de todo lo per- 
mitido y tolerado. Embozaron todos su desaprobaciôn con 
elogios de que el autor no necesitaba a la sazôn ». 

On March 25 appeared in the Revista Espanola an article 
on Don Alvaro, followed by a second on April 12. Neither 
of these bears any subscription and they were assumed by 
Azorin to be both by Larra 1 ; Sr. Lomba y Pedraja a , how- 
ever, shows that they are probably, almost certainly, the 
work of Antonio Alcalâ Galiano 3 . « If anyone doubts 


1. Rivas y Larra, p. 80. « El dia 25 publicô la Revista Espanola 
un folletôn dcdicado al estreno. No lleva lirma; pero es de Larra. 
El estilo es de Larra; las citas son de Larra. En el folletôn publicaba 
aqui Larra sus articulos... El articulo de Larra no esta recogido en 
las obras complétas — que no son complétas —del autor. » It may 
be added that not only was lie the dramatic critic of the Revista 
Espanola but a number of articles known to be by him and included 
in his works appear, unsigned, in that periodical. 

2. In an article — « Mariano José de Larra (Figaro) como critico 
literario » (La Lectura, 1920) Sect. IV — the critic speaks of « el 
mismo Alcalâ Galiano, cuyos son indudablemente los dos articulos 
que publicô, sin firma, la Revista Espanola sobre la nueva producciôn 
literaria en 25 de Marzo y 12 de Abril, en los cuales poco menos que 
se déclara coautor de la obra... » A note says a Azorin atribuyô este 
articulo a Larra equivocadamente, sin duda por no haber llegado 
en sus indagaciones hasta el nûmero de 12 de Abril de la Revista 
Espanola. » The passage on which Sr. Lomba bases his statement is 
reproduced in note below. 

3. The question, nevertheless, is not so easily answered. Apart 
from the dlfficulty that one who had collaborated with the writer of 
a play in constructing its plan ( Mentorias , etc. II, 536, quoted above 
p. 65) would hardly say < No tengo parte principal en (su) compo- 
-sidôn », it is uncertain whether Alcalâ Galiano ever wrote for the 
Revista Espaüola at ail. On p. 37 of the Apuntes, etc. (Madrid, 1865), 
he gives a complété list of his writings and puts in : « En 1835 y 1836, 
hasta Marzo, una parte considérable de los (articulos) de la Revista. » 
This might be the Revtsta Espanola , especially as he mentions sepa- 
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that we are witnessing a révolution », begins the first ar¬ 
ticle, « let him see this play 1 ». « Nueva comedia, o drama, 

o lo que fuere... lo cierto es que don Alvaro es obra de especie 
muy distinta de cuanto hemos visto de algun tiempo acà 
y estamos viendo en nuestro teatro. » 

The hero is first discussed, then the local colour*, the 
beauty of the versification 3 , the actors and the scenery. 
There is no hint that a second instalment is to follow. When 
it cornes, it is evidently inspired by attacks on the play 
which hâve appeared. The critic writes avowedly as the 
play's most fervent advocate and will continue so to write 4 . 


rately the Revista de Madrid and the Revisia Europea, the other 
clairaants to the title, but his son, copying and editing this list in 
the Appendix to Volume II of Memorias, etc. (see p. 65 above) 
substitutes for the last three wofds « de la revista El Mensajero » 
which is mentioned immediately above that entry. This seems an 
unlikely change, and the earlier entry by the father himself should 
be the more trustworthy, yet one would hâve thought that the son 
would hâve known of his father’s authorship of these important ar¬ 
ticles with their biographical reference had they actually been by 
Alcali Galiano. 

On the whole, however, I incline to agréé with Sr. Lomba y Pedraja, 
for it is hard to see who else could hâve written the words quoted 
in note 6 below. 

1. The opening words are : « Quien niegue o dude que estamos en 
revoluciôn, que vaya al teatro del Principe. » 

2. And especially the use of Andalucian language. 

3. « Versos que han de deleitar todos los oidos salvo aquellos embo- 
zados por la preocupaciôn. » 

4. Ya dije al tratar de esta pieza que me constituia su abogado 
y abogado he sido, y como tal hablo, y estoy resuelto a hablar ahora 
y en adelante... No tengo parte, hablando propiamente, o no tengo 
parte principal en la composiciôn de don Alvaro, pero le vi nacer y 
crecer, y en cuanto podia mi poquedad ayudé a su crecimiento, y 
tengo amor entraflable, amor casi patentai a la criatura, dimanado 
quizà del amor casi fraternal que me une con el padre. Y por otra 
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The attacks on Don Alvaro are really attacks on Romanti- 
cism. « El pobre Don Alvaro estâ pagando los delitos de su 
familia a causa de haberse descarriado y vivir entre descono- 
cidos. » He défends it from the charges of immorality 1 
and lack of interest *; from the charge that there are scenes 
in bad prose 8 and that these scenes are unconnected and 
episodical 3 . Finally after dealing with some trivial cri- 
ticisms, he concludes by saying that a « hterato de grandes 
talentos » has promised to defend it further, and that its 
fate may be left in his more capable hands. 

These are long and interesting articles, not least so be- 
cause of the expressed conviction of the writer that Spanish 
Romanticism has corne into its own. For, he says, in ail 
the adverse criticism of the drama it is significant that none 
of its detractors cites Horace against it : the âge of domi¬ 
nation is dead! 

Hemos de sefialar un triunfo en primer lugar, triunfo grande, triunfo 
innegable; todos los escritores que se han ensayado sobre el asunto 


parte en cuanto al género del drama me confieso acalorado, tenaz- 
mente empeflado en introducirle en nuestra tierra porque le consi¬ 
déra buen género y hasta nacional para que no le faite requisito de 
recomendaciôn. 

1. Carrying the war into the enemy's country by claiming it to be 
less immoral than the El Si de las N inas of the « rigido moralista » 
Moratin. 

2. ■ Don Alvaro dicen no tiene interés. Sobre esto es menester hacer 
distinciones, si quieren decir que no suspende su atenciôn con una 
trama enmarafiada, con una acciôn râpida y viva, claro estâ que no; 
ni la suspende ni aspira por su indole a semejante cosa. El interés 
a que aspira es de un carâcter mâs elevado y mâs severo... Don Alvaro 
es una idea metafisica esplayada y desenvuelta por todo el drama; 
una idea y nada mâs. » 

3. The facts stated are here admitted, and the defence is in each cate- 
gory that the drama aims at being true to life, which is frequently as 
episodical as the < prose » of ordinary conversation is incorrect. 
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tanto en contra como en pro han dejado descansar en paz al pobre 
Horacio tan traqueteado, tan manoseado, tan citado por los criticos 
de la aiïeja escuela cuando sin contrario florecia en el lleno de su 
vigor y robustez... Han conocido los verdaderos creyentes el espiritu 
de nuestro siglo, siglo incrédulo, investigador que a nada da fe sin 
examinarlo y que a todo dominio se résisté. 

But the chief service of this article is to give us a straight- 
forward and to ail appearances an unbiassed account of the 
réception with which Don Alvaro met. Describing the 

0 

play as a « composiciôn que sorprendiô al auditorio, poco 
acostumbrado a espectâculos de esta naturaleza », he says : 

Los espectadores estaban llenos de extraneza durante la repre- 
sentaciôn del drama. Hubo quien, crcycndo condenar la pieza, sôlo 
condenô al gènero a que pertenece. Hubo quien la tachô de carecer 
de interés, no considerando que en ella n'o esta el interés en la trama, 
sino en la realizaciôn del concepto poético de que es hija la compo¬ 
siciôn. Hubo quien, con justicia, tachô algunas prolijidades que cl 
autor va ha empezado a corregir. Hubo también quien admirô lo 
bueno y se preparô a defendcrlo nias despacio. Al caer el telôn no 
podemos ni queremos ocultar que fueron mâs los desaprobadores 
que los aprobantes *. 

If this is a fair statement (and one can see no reason to 
suppose that it is either unfair or ill-informed) the élo¬ 
quence of Pastor Diaz seems misplaced. 

The critic, however, is by no means persuaded that this 
adverse judgment will be final. He continues thus : 

En estos casos, va se sabe que el püblico es juez, pero no 
juez tirano, y de su sentencia hay apclaciôn y süplica como en los 
demâs tribunales. Ni tampoco ha liabido fallo contrario, pues esta¬ 
ban los jueces inciertos y divididos. Nosotros esperamos que la 
causa sea bien examinada, y desde luego nos constituimos abogadt s 


i. Revista Espanola, March 25 1835. 
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de la parte, resueltos a llevar la cosa addante, y a no excusar cuanto 
pueda hacerse en favor de un cliente querido. Por consiguiente no 
damos la causa por fenecida y emplazamos al auditorio para otra 
audiencia. 

In No. 13 of the Artista 1 a certain « C. A. 2 », writing, as 
was natural in so staunchly Romantic a journal, in defence 
of the play, gives us further sidelights on the controversy. 

« When we announced to our readers the impending 
représentation of this draina 3 », begins the notice, « we had 
not the least doubt that it would meet with strong opposi¬ 
tion from many writers, and we were equally sure that the 
public would resent the liberties which its author has taken 
in disobeying certain raies which are generally considered 
as axioms of good taste ». These prémonitions were not 
unjustified. 

La primera noche hubo, si, algunas dudas, pudo notarse agita- 
ciôn; pero no llegô a estallar la tormenta que algunos provocaban; 
y el fallo que ha pronunciado en las cinco representaciones siguientes, 
ha sido enteramente favorable al autor. 

If some felt bound to respect the author’s distinguished 

* 

position and rank, there were others only too ready to turn 
whatever they could into ridicule. On each occasion when 
the critic was présent at the theatre the second swoon of 
D. Alvaro was greeted with derisive laughter, and this was 
only one of the places at which such laughter occurred. 

The Eco del Comercio is quoted by « C. A. » as wondering 
that Rivas could demean himself « hasta el nivel de los que 


1. Vol. 1 ,1835, pp. 153-6. 

2. Whom, following M. Le Gentil, 1 take to be the Conde de Campo 
Alange. See Le Gentil, op. cit., pp. 47-9. 

3. This was in the preceding number but one, p. 132 The notice 
was very brief : « El prôximo domingo se darâ la primera represen- 
taciôn de D Alvaro, o la fuerza del Sitto. » That was ail. 
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abastecen los teatros de los arrabales de Paris, presentando 
en el nuestro una composiciôn mâs monstruosa que todas 
las que hemos visto hasta ahora en la escena espaôola 1 ». 
If by abastccedores is meant men of Victor Hugo’s stamp, 
retorts the cri tic, the insult to them is unforgivable ; if some 
of the minor French playwrights are intended the charge is 
quite untrue. He then proceeds to rebut various other 
charges : the alleged inverosimilitude of the play, its con* 
tempt for the unities of time and place, the introduction of 
« prosaic » and even « trivial » characters, and the accusation 
of the Eco that the terrible is so exaggerated in the final act 
as to become ridiculous. 

One final testimony may be quoted, as coming from an 
impartial critic whose wit made him acceptable to both 
Classicists and Romandes : Ramôn de Mesonero Roman os 
Mesonero is himself an admirer of Don Alvaro, knew it before 
its production, and had no doubt but that it would meet 
with general applause. He is obliged to confess, however, 
that the resuit of its performance was disappointing. It 
was, he says, on the whole, well received, but the public did 
not appreciate its great qualities 3 . 

■ tmt'wm ■ . ——— i ——— i ■ ■ ■ ■ — .1 ■ - ■ —— i » ■■ ~~ 

1. This is evidently the accusation which the Revista Espanola 
is rebutting in its référencé to Don Alvaro's « family » (p. 77) Funcs 
(o/>. cit., pp. 71-2) also quotes part of this attack, and adds that the 
critic imputed any popularity which the play gained for itself to its 
author’s « antecedentes literarios... y su jerarquia social ». 

2. Cf. the effect which his reading of the satirical sketch El Roman- 
ticismo y los Românticos (1837) produced in the Liceo de Madrid. 
There was a moment at which conflict seemed likely, but his popu* 
larity carried the day and only laughter was heard. 

3. Memorias de un setentôn, Madrid, 1881, Vol. II, p. 146. 
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Here the sources of information for the Don Alvaro con- 
troversy end. There is no doubt, however, that as a resuit 
of it and of the réception of the Moro Expôsito the Duque de 
Rivas was recognised on ail hands as the greatest force in 
modem Spanish literature. Cueto, undoubtedly a partisan 
critic, but writing less than two months after the play's 
first appearance, says that the attempts of the Classicists 
to stifle Rivas’ dangerous innovations at birth had already 
signally failed. « La naciente Europa se ha declarado par- 
tidaria del bando libertador del yugo clâsico, y la juventud 
espanola ha corrido a participar de la gloria de sus bande¬ 
ras T . » Something like this seems indeed to hâve been the 
outcome of the dispute. On October 9 1834 the Duke had 
been made an Académico honorario 1 2 —being elected de numéro 


1. In El Artista, Vol. III, p. 108, i. e. in 1836. The article (pp.106-8, 
110-14) is however dated « Se villa, May 15 1835 ». Cf. Discurso, etc., 

P- 556 . 

2. His Discurso de Recepciôn, delivered on Oct. 29, is printed in 
Vol. V of the 1854-5 édition of his works, pp. 365-371. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 6 
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on Feb. 25 1846; he was later to become for a short time the 
Academy’s Director. When the Ateneo was created (or 
rather revived, for it had existed from 1820 to 1823) the Duque 
de Rivas was elected to its first committee, and on Novem- 
ber 26 1835 he was unanimously chosen president *. Among 
other honours, he received that of élection to the Real Aca- 
demia de la Historia and to the presidency of the Real Aca- 
demia de Nobles Artes de San Fernando. 

Before the year 1835 was ou t Rivas had published Don 
Alvaro with Tomâs Jordân and dedicated the volume to 
Alcalâ Galiano, not in the brief words prefaced to later , 
éditions, but in a short préfacé which has a human, no less 
than a biographical interest : 

Al Senor Don Antonio Alcalâ Galiano, etc., etc., etc. 

Como memoria de otro tiempo menos feliz, pero mâs tranquilo, 
dedico a Vd. este drama, que viô nacer en las orillas de la Loira, 
cuando los recuerdos de las del Guadalquivir, de las costumbres de 
nuestra patria, y de los rancios cuentos y leyendas que nos adorme- 
cieron y nos desvelaron en la infancia, tenian para nosotros todo el 
mâgico prestigio, que dan a taies cosas la proscripciôn y el destierro. 
En esta obra impresa reconocerâ Vd. la misma que con tanta inteli- 
gencia y mejoras puso en francés, para que se representara en los 
teatros de Paris. No se verificô esto, como Vd. sabe, por las inespe- 
radas circunstancias, que dieron fin a nuestra expatriaciôn. Y ahora 
la presento en los de Madrid, con algunas variaciones esenciales y 
engalanada con varios trozos de poesia. El publico decidira pues, si 
el trabajo que me ocupô tan agradablemente en las horas amargas 
de pobreza y de insignificancia; si los lances que pensados, leidos 
y repetidos por los alrededores de Tours nos pusieron muchas veces 
de tan festivo humor, que nos haclan olvidar por un momento nuestras 
penas; si este drama en fin, que tantos elogios ha debido a Vd. valen 
al go despojados de las circunstancias, que nos los hacian a Vd. tan 
agradables, y a mi tan lisonjeros (sic). 


1. See, e. g., Mesonero Romanos : Memorias de un setentôn, Madrid, 
1881, Vol. II, pp. 160 fi. 
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Sea, pues, cual sea el mérito de esta composiciôn, sé que para Vd. 
siempre lo tendrâ, por la parcial amistad con que me favorece, y por 
eso se la dedica con el mâs fino afecto su verdadero amigo 

A. de Saavedra *. 

No one who reads this préfacé can fail to be struck by the 
humility of its tone. This, it is true, might be said of ail 
Rivas’ préfacés, but we should hâve expected in an intro- 


1. This reminiscent préfacé may perhaps hâve been inspired by 
some verses which Al cal â Galiano addressed to Rivas from Valencia 
in July 1834, and which may be read in the former’s Memorias, etc., 
Vol. II, p. 552. 

The following extract may be quoted : 

Tû, si, de cuyo labio sonoroso, 

Fâcil mana, y suave 
La corriente de verso numeroso, 

Ya festiva, ya grave; 

De agudo ingenio y viva fantasia 
Ricamente dotado, 

Delicia y gloria de la patria mia, 

Que tu pluma ha ilustrado; 

Tû, recordando iJs pasados dias, 

En que en hados diversos, 

Conmigo los sucesos dividias, 

Ya prôsperos, ya ad versos; 

Y que juntos relmos y Uoramos, 

.Y en medio de las penas, 

Engafiando a la suerte, disfrutamos, 

Horas de placeres llenas; 

Tû oiràs mi cuita con afecto fino, 

Y aûn Uorarâs acaso 

Sobre la tumba cierta a que camino 

Hoy con ràpido paso. 
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ductory note to a play which was to lead a « révolution » 
some sign of battle, or had it already won the immédiate and 
triumphant success which some hâve claimed for it we should 
hâve looked for more self-confidence, — a consciousness, 
to say the least of it, that the play was not a failure. As it 
is the author is content to print lines which were clearly 
composed before the first performance of Don Alvaro. « Be 
its merit what it may » he says, and again « if it has any 
merit », as unconcernedly as though it were one of the merry 
plays which he dashed off to please his friends in Sevilla. 

If Don Alvaro can be said to hâve achieved famé, this 
was in no way sustained by a revival of Rivas’ earlier 
play, the semi-political Lanuza, which was produced on 
March 171836 for the benefit of José Edo, the principal actor 
in the caste. The acting is described by a contemporary 
cri tic 1 as having been « bastante bien »; the house was full; 
the Infante Don Francisco graced the theatre with liis pré¬ 
sence; the play was received with great applause and it was 
repeated on the following night and on several subséquent 
occasions. But, as will be seen, Lanuza had few of the me- 
rits of Don Alvaro, and its excellent réception was partlv 
due no doubt to the opportuneness of its somewhat topical 
subject, and partly a succès d'estime 2 . 

Meanwhile the Duke had become Vice President of the Up- 
per House. The reaction against Martinez’ successor Toreno 
had led to the formation of a ministry by the practical and 
démocratie Mcndizâbal, whom Rivas had known in London 


1. In Revista Espanola, 1836, Vol. I, p. 644. It is no doubt to a 
performance at this time that Cafiete alludes when he speaks of the 
great sensation caused by the play in the period succeeding the res- 
toration of 1834 ( Obras, ed. 1854, Vol. I, p. xxvm). 

2. Apart from the critique in the Revista Espanola I have found 
ïiothing more than a mere mention of the performances in any other 
periodical of the time which I have examined. 
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and Paris, and who had only arrived in Madrid from his 
English exile in September 1835. It was unfortunate that 
Mendizâbal’s important finanrial reforms won for him ra- 
ther the personal opposition of Alcalâ Gaüano and Istûriz, 
and these rapidly put themselves at the head of an opposi¬ 
tion to which Rivas, in spite of his earlier enthusiasm for 
Mendizâbal, became attached. The Duke thus took an 
active part in the events which led to Mendizâbal's retire- 
ment (May 15 1836). 

Istûriz, who was the new minister, realising the impor¬ 
tance of Rivas’ support in the House of Peers, caused him 
to be named Ministro de la Gobernacion del Reino *. Pastor 

1. It was at this point in Rivas' career that he met the importunate 

Borrow', who had endeavoured to persuade Mendizâbal to permit the 

printing of the New Testament in Spain, and on his fall tumed his 

attentions to Istûriz’ ministry. Galiano, whose acquaintance he had 

% 

made, introduced him to a « certain Duke of Rivas, Minister of the 
Interior » « in whose department he told me was vested the power 
either of giving or refusing the permission to print the book in ques¬ 
tion ». He wrongly describes the duke (« a very handsome young 
man ») as « about thirty », and adds : « He has published several 
works — tragédies, I believe — and enjoyed a certain kind of literary 
réputation. » Negotiations procccded thus : 

« He received me with the greatest affability; and having heard 
what I had to say, he replied with a most captivating bow, and a 
genuine Andalusian grimace : « Go to my secretary; go to mv secretary 
- El harà por usted el gusto. » 

The secretary, howevcr, an Aragonese a whose manners were neitlier 
élégant nor affable », quoted the Council of Trent, and Borrow had 
an interview with the British minister. Armed with a letter from the 
minister, Borrow went to the Duke again. « He was ten times more 
kind and affable than before : he read the letter, smiled most sweetly, 
and tlien, as if seized with sudden enthusiasm, he extended his arms 
in a manner almost theatrical, exclaiming, Al secrelario, êl harà por 
usted el guslo. Away I hurried to the secretary, who received me 
with ail the coolness of an icicle. » 

Eventually the Duke toof is presented to us as the villain. « The 
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Diaz tells us that the Duke was both surprised and unwilling 
to receive an honour which he had never coveted and for 
which he felt unfitted. He even endeavoured, according 
to his chief biographer, to escape the distinction and the 
responsibility, and had to be convinced by Alcalâ Galiano 
and the new Premier before he would accept it. On May 16, 
when he appeared with his colleagues in the Lower House, 
he was greeted with a hostile démonstration. « i Es posible? 
jSilbarme a mf! », he is declared to hâve exclaimed in his 
mortification to a colleague who was présent. But he was 
to suffer greater indignities than these. 

The govemment of Istüriz only lasted for three months 1 ; 
and Rivas pursued during its short duration the policy of 
his party — to end the Civil War and establish constitu- 
tional govemment under the infant queen and her mother, 
the Regent. He also drew up an éducation scheme which 


Aragonese secretary... still harped upon the Council of Trent, and 
succeeded in baffling ail my efforts. He appeared to hâve ino- 
culated his principal with his ideas upon this subject, for the 
duke, when he beheld me at his levees, took no further notice of me 
than by a contemptuous glance; and once, when I stepped up 
for the purpose of addressing him, disappeared through a side door, 
and I never saw him again, for I was disgusted with the treatment 
which I had received, and for bore paying any more visits at the Casa 
de la Inquisiciôn. Poor Galiano still proved himself my unshaken 
friend but candidly informed me that there was no hope of my suc- 
ceeding in the above quarter. « The duke », said he, « says that your 
request cannot be granted; and the other day, when I myself men- 
tioned it in the council, began to talk of the decision of Trent, and 
spoke of yourself as a plaguy, pestilent fellow; whereupon I ans- 
wered him with some acrimony, and there ensued a bit of a funcion 
(sic) between us, at which Istüriz laughed heartily. » 

I. To this period belongs Bretôn de los H errer os’ address in verse 
printed in Rivas’ works (ed. 1894, Vol. I, appendix, pp. 161-3) 
interesting only as a curiosity. Rivas had given Bretôn a post as 
librarian in the Nacional on July 18 183^. 
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was afterwards annulled by the revolutionary party, and 
he directed, « with the greatest skill 1 », the new élections to 
the Cortès which, as it chanced, were ne ver to take effect. 
For the insurrections of August 1836 supervened, and the 
elected members did not sit. 

These insurrections saw the Duque de Rivas again a re- 
fugee for a space of twenty-four days 2 in the house of the 
popular British Ambassador the Hon. George Villiers, after¬ 
wards fourth Earl of Clarendon 3 . Unwilling though he 
was to emigrate once more, he eventually decided that no 
other course was open to him, and after much difficulty — 
for the possible ways of escape were few — he crossed the 
Sierras of Avila, Bejar and Gata, gained the Portuguese 
frontier by way of Fuente-Gunialdo and arrived at Guarda. 
Rumour and the imprudence of a guide betrayed him to 
the civil Govemor, who, however, treated him with respect 
and aided him to reach Lisbon. On arriving here after a 
fortnight's joumey under difficult conditions he was recei- 
ved by the French minister, the Comte de Saint-Priest. Soon 
he leamed that his property had been sequestrated for his 
having left Spain without permission of the Government. 
With the idea of retuming to his family, which was now at 
Sevilla, he left Lisbon after a stay of some three weeks, and 
with an English passport set sail in the Manchester for Gi¬ 
braltar. After a delay caused by the détention of ail boats 
off Câdiz, he arrived at his destination, and met the Go- 


1. So Pastor Diaz (Obras de Rivas, ed. 1894, p. 76). t Dirigiô con 
sumo tino aquellas elecciones, las mâs solemnes y màs tranquilas de 
cuantos tuvieron lugar en Espafta, y en que sin acusaciones de corrup- 
ciôn ni violencia se reuniô lo mâs ilustrado y respetable de la naciôn 
Uamada a discutir una nueva ley fundamental de la monarquia. » 

2. According to Ochoa, twenty-two days. 

3. To whom, perhaps mistakenly, the modéra te party largely 
attributed intrigues which led to the revoit. 
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vemor, Sir Alexander Woodford \ who had been his friend 
eleven years before in Malta. He stayed in Gibraltar a 
year, writing a number of his romances 1 2 , and only returned 
to Spain on August i 1837, six weeks after the Queen Regent 
had sworn fidelity to the new Constitution. 

According to this Constitution, which was partially mo- 
delled on the English Rèform Bill of 1832, the Senate was to 
be nominated by the Crown from lists of three elected mem- 
bers for each constituency. The Duque de Rivas was elec¬ 
ted for Câdiz, and soon made his presence on the Senate 
felt by a notable speech in favour of the restoration to the 
dispossessed nuns of their property 3 4 . During the events 
which preceded the Queen Regent's abdication, however, 
the Duke was taking no active part in politics, living in semi- 
retirement at Sevilla and devoting himself to his Uteraiy 
work instead *. 

« The biographer », says Rivas’ brother-in-law Cueto, 
« may describe this period of Rivas' life as one of misfortune; 
in reality it was one of the happiest conceivable ». His 
picture of the life of the poet, who lived with his family and 


1. Sir Alexander George Woodford (1782-1870) had fought with 
distinction in the Spanish wars from the Siégé of Câdiz to their 
close. He was in command of the Infantry brigade at Malta from 
1825 to 1827, w'as appointed lieutenant-governor of Gibraltar on 
Feb. 28 1835, and was Governor and Commander-in-Chief from 1836 
to 1843. 

2. According to Gustavo Becquer (Museo Universal, July 2 1865/ 
Vol.qx. p. 210) he had been writing romances also during the w-eeks 
he spent in Portugal. 

3. For his further political interests during this period see Pastor 
Diaz in Obras, ed. 1804, I, pp. 7S-9. 

4. To this period belongs the prose essay Los Hércules, w’ritten at. 
Sevilla, 1838, and published in the 1854-5 édition of Rivas’works, 
Vol. V, pp. 328-336, and in the 1884 but not in the 1894 édi¬ 
tion. 
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his brother-in-law’s under the same roof, deserves quotation 
for its intimacy of detail : 

dSabéis cuâl era la desgracia a que nos condenaba nuestro aleja- 
miento de los negocios püblicos? La de vivir al amor del hogar, sin 
zozobra ni sinsabores, entregados asiduamente al embeleso y al 
cultivo de las letras y de las art es, y esto en un pais donde el suelo 
esta Ueno de flores, el aire de aromas, el cielo de luz, la gente de 
gallardia y douaire, y la memoria de poéticos y gloriosos recuerdos! 
iCuântas veces en las encantadas noches de la primavera de Andalucia, 
al borde de un estanque de frondoso jardin, embalsamado el ambiente 
con aquella plenitud de aromas oon que sôlo alli trascienden los jaz- 
inines y el azahar, pasâbamos dulcisimas horas entretenidos en sa- 
brosas plâticas y lecturas con niipstros amigos, entre los cuales de vez 
en cuando contâbamos por dicha poetas esclarecidos 1 !... 

El ilustre Zorrilla, también poeta épico y calderoniano a la manera 
del Duque de Rivas, aumentô alguna vez el hecliizo de aquel jardin, 
leyendo con su entonaciôn inimitable y fascinadora el cuento titulado 
La Cabeza de pîata, y muchas otras producciones de su ingenio fecundo 
y peregrino 2 . 

Zorrilla himself has left us a delightfully homely picture of 
this family circle* which he first visited during the Semana 
Santa of 1842. Looking back upon those daysof nearly forty 
years before he is writing, the poet can still recall how the 
family gathered every night round a large table, the ladies 
with their work, the boys reading or sketching, Rivas him¬ 
self now and again reciting one of his own romances or some 
legend which he had disinterred in his rambles about the 
city. 

El duque leia sus versos con un entusiasmo, un tono y una ges- 
ticulaciôn esencialmente su vos y completamente originales; y acom- 
pafiaban su voz el murmullo del aire en las liojas y del agua en las 


1. A footnote mentions Rodriguez Rubi and Campoamor as being 
among these. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 591-2. 
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fuentes del jardin, sobre el cual se abrian los dos balcones de aquella 
estancia. £1 carifioso respecto y la cordial e infantil admiraciôn de 
su numerosa familia para con el padre y el poeta, era la cualidad 
caracteristica, el fondo tipico de aquel cuadro de interior, en cuva 
atmôsfera se respiraba la mâs sincera alegria y la mâs tranquila 
felicidad. Aquellas cabezas juvéniles de las muchachas, en cuyos 
ojuelos retozones chispeaba la curiosidad reprimida y en cuyos labios 
retozaba la maliciosa sonrisa; las inteligentes fisonomias de los mu- 
chachos, Enrique reflexivo y Alvaro bullicioso; aquellos albums, 
grabados y caballetes abiertos siempre, o siempre cargados de algûn 
trabajo no concluido; aquellos retratos de los hijos, pintados por el 
padre; aquel piano siempre abierto, y aquellos très salones seguidos. 
en donde siempre habia murmullo de mùsica o de poesia, y cuvo 
silencio era el son del agua y los àrboles del jardin, daban a aquella 
casa un carâcter especial, ûnico y tipico, que me hizo calificarla de 
nido de ruiseftores *. 

t 

During these years too, Rivas had time to encourage the 
many young Sevillan writers who attempted to find an 
outlet for their gifts by founding literary reviews, most of 
which, it must be admitted, were very short-lived a . In 
some of these we may also read of his active interest in the 
Liceo. José Amador de los Rfos, for example, is the chroni- 
cler of El Cisne, and his entries give us a fair indication of 
Rivas’ co-operation in the work of these young men 3 . 


% 

1. Rectierdos del tiempo vie'jo, Barcelona, 1880, Vol. I, pp. 138-9. 
Cf. also verses by Francisco Pérez de Grandallano in Revista de 
Ciencias, Literatura y Arles, III, 638-40. 

2. He was on the regular staff of El Sevillano (1837-1843), and con- 
tributed occasionally to several more. 

3. On June 1 1838 Rivas reads his « fragments» A la caUdrai de 
Sevilla : « Al escuchar los acentos entusiastas del autcr del Moro 
Expôsito no pudimos menos de prorrumpir en repetidos aplausos. • 
Of the meeting of June 15 we read : « El Sr. Duquede Rivas (leyô) 
un cuento histôrico titulado el castillo de Montiel, en cuatro romances, 
los que escuchamos con sumo gusto, y el silencio que reinaba entonces 
en el salôn nos permitiô admirar las bellezas de que estân adomados. » 
On J une 30, « El Sr. Duque de Rivas expuso dos cuadritos de cos- 
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In the year 1839 appeared a work entitled Los Espanoles 
pinlados por ellos mismos in which were two articles by 
Rivas : El Hospcdador de provincia and El Venter0. These 
are sketches of local types and customs, written in Madrid 
in the year of their publication, and will be noticed hereafter. 
Of the three plays Solaces de un prisionero, El Crisol de la 
Lealtad and La Morisca de Alajuar ', which belong to this 
period of Rivas' activity, the first, dated September 1840, 
was written for the Liceo artfstico y literario de Madrid 
and soon became known ail over Spain, being played in 1841 
both in Madrid and in Se villa a . The remaining two, imi¬ 
tations of the older Spanish drama, were written about this 
time, but published only with the Solaces in 1834. Tanto 
voles cuanto tienes, on the other hand, was published in 1840, 
but seems to hâve made no great impression. 

Rivas’ Romances histàricos , of which some had been writ¬ 
ten at home and others abroad, were published in Madrid 
and in Paris in 1841. The Madrid édition, besides contain- 
ing ail the eighteen poems which hâve since appeared in 
the collection, including those which had already been pu¬ 
blished, has an anonymous prologue of thirty pages; which, 
so far as is known, was written by Rivas himself. Without 
repeating what has been said, or anticipating later criti- 
cism, it may be said here that the object of this introduction 
is to defend the romance octosilabo , — a defence which would 


tumbres africanas muy bien pintados y Uenos de originalidad. » Also 
« entre las lindas composiciones que fueron leidas echamos de ver 

la fluidez y la arrogancia de los versos del autor de D. Alvaro ». Un- 

* 

fortunately this meeting brought the session to an end, and when a 
new one began the Cisne was dead. 

1. See, pp. 530 ff. 

2. See, e. g., the Revista Andaluza, Vol. II, pp. 112-4. Cafiete says 
in 1854 : < Ha sido también muy aplaudida en casi todos los teatros 
de la peninsula. » 
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seem indeed, from the closing words of the prologue, to be 
the object of the entire collection *. The book was uni- 
formly well received. Apart from other merits it would 
hâve a universal appeal. For the earliest of the poems deal 
with the times of Pedro the Cruel, and the latest of alxnost 
contemporaneous events. Nor would the public of 1841 
be deaf to the éloquence of a poet who had fought against 
France as a boy and been exiled for liberal activities, when 
the said poet took up his lyre to sing of Bailén and Castanos. 

Until 1843 the Duke remained for the most part at Sevilla 
with his family. Besides painting four religious pictures 
for the choir of the Cathédral, he wrote in 1843 a comedy 
in three acts called El Parador de Bailén, which was played 
in Sevilla and published in September 1844, and El Desen- 
gano en un Sueno, finished in the summer of 1842 * but not 
published till two years later. The former draina, which is 
a kind of sainete or farce, was not well received, and its au- 
thor himself did not think sufficiently well of it to include 
it in the 1854-5 édition, which he himself prepared 3 . The 
latter, however, next to Don Alvaro, has most commonly 
been regarded as Rivas’ best play 4 ; though some hâve rated 


ï. Op. cit., p. xxxiv. « Con débiles fuerzas he intentado yo tan 
dificil e impartante empresa, escribiendo esta colecciôn de Romances 
histôricos, que presento al publico. Mis lectores ilustrados decidirân 
si he logrado mi intento. » And the « enterprise » he déclarés to be 
to « volverlo [el romance] a su primer objeto y a su primitivo vigor 
y enérgica sencillez ». * 

2. See Appcndix II. 

3 See, however, his son’s estimate of it (Rivas, Obras ed. 1894, 
Vol. I, p. xi). 

4. Though his son preferred Arias Gonzalo to it, and perhaps even 
to Don Alvaro, styling Arias Gonzalo « en nuestro concepto la mejor 
de las tragedias del Duque », etc. (Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. I, pp. x-xi). 
He may not, however, hâve considercd Don Alvaro a tragedia. 
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it very much lower, as wili presently be seen. For a long 
time the play was not performed, owing to the difficulty 
of the protagonist's rôle *. The year in which it was written 
saw Rivas negotiating with D. Juan Lombia, Director of 
the Teatro de la Cruz, who, however, thought it impossible 
to stage. The celebrated tragedian Carlos Latorre, of the 
Teatro del Principe, who was also appealed to, declared 
that Lisardo's part was too much for his lungs! On Decem- 
ber io 1875, however, this was undertaken by Antonio 
Vico in the Teatro de Apolo, Madrid, through the efforts 
of Alfonso XII, who as a youth in exile had leamed to appre- 
ciate Rivas’ dramas V The play was not unsuccessful, 
but its success fell short of the expectations of many, the 
simple truth being that the drama is unsuitable for acttng 1 2 3 . 

The déclaration of the queen’s majority on Novem- 
ber 8 1843 found the Duque de Rivas, for private reasons, 
in Madrid. In view of the uncertainty of the political 
situation he had deemed it his duty to remain at the Palace 
with other Grandees of Spain in order to be near the girl- 

queen’s person. While in Madrid he was appointed to an 

• _ 

1. The first édition of Don Alvaro (1835) is followed (p. 119) by 
two notes which bear witness to the difïficulties, actual or possible, 
in the way of the staging of Romantic drama : 

Si no hubiese bastantes actores, puede uno mismo ejecutar dos 
o très de los personajes subalternos que sôlo figura en distintas jor- 
nadas. 

Si por la mala disposiciôn de nuestros escenarios no se pudiese 
cambiar a la vista la decoraciôn de la segunda jomada, se echarâ 
momentâneamente un telôn supletorio que représente una âspera 
montafia de noche. 

2. The events leading up to the performance of the play are narra- 
ted at length in the Notas pôstumas to the biography of the Duke 
in Obras, ed. 1894, I, pp. 147-9. 

3. For an account of the performance see Obras, ed. 1894, I, 
pp. 149-50. 
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official post 1 and in the following élections he was once more 
retumed to the Senate — this time for Côrdoba. 

In 1844 he was appointed Spanish Ambassador at Naples, 
— the kingdom of the Two Sicilies having acknowledged 
Queen Isabel, — and, making the journey by way of Malta, 
where he was able to see some of his old friends, he arrived 
there on March 4. His feelings at the beginning of this new 
though voluntary exile he expressed in a letter in verse to 
his brother-in-law Leopoldo de Cueto, Marqués de Valmar, 
from which the latter quoted in his Memorial Address and 
of which fragments are preserved in the latest édition of Rivas’ 
Works 2 . Naples, he thought, was a 

pais abominable, 

Y el peor que hay del Sur a los Trîones. 

El clima, caro hermano, es détestable; 

Ni un solo dia he visto el cielo puro, 

Ni un momento de sol claro y estable. 

Sopla continuamente el viento duro; 

Llueve dos o très veces cada dia : 

Si no te abrigas, toses de seguro. 

A later poem, however, written in December, shows him in 
a happier frame of mind. The Neapolitan spring and som¬ 
mer, a deeper acquaintance with the Italians and their lan- 
guage, the society of many cultivated and cultured people, 
led him to recant what he had written : 

Con tan buenos influjos, consiguiente 
Era mudar de la opiniôn primera, 

Sin tacha merecer de inconsecuente. 

1. That of Decano del Ayuntamiento de Madrid. On the cir- 
cumstances, see Obras, ed. 1894, I, pp. 94-5. 

2. Vol II, pp. 295-9, cf. Cueto, op. cit., p. 575. For anecdotal 
details of Rivas' life at Naples see also the essay of Juan Valera 
(who was on his staff there) pp. 170-1; 193-6. 
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He quickly formed for himself a literary and artistic 
circle : Blanch, Campagna, Spinelli, Carlo Troja, the Duca 
di Ventignano, Volpiccella, together with the sculptor An- 
gelini, and artists like Morani and Smarguiazzi *. His 
palace became a well-known centre of culture *, he wrote 
while at Naples some of the best of his lyric pièces (El Sol 
ponierUe, Meditaciôn, La Aparici&n de la Mergelina, Fantasia 
nocturna, Canto de la Vejez) and he gave himself also to 
prose. Two Neapolitan essays ( Viaje al Vesubio and Via je 
a las Ruinas de Pesto, both dated 1844 and the second ad- 
ding « 30 de mayo »), represent this period in the 1854-5 
édition 3 ; they are narratives of two actual excursions, and, 
as we shall see in a later chapter 4 , hâve ail the appearance 
of being extracts from a diary worked up for publication. 
This is not to say, of course, that the sketches are devoid of 
merit. Rivas' chief prose work, however, is the Historia 
de la sublevaciôn de Nâpoles, capitaneada por Masanielo 
(1847), dedicated to the « Excelentfsimo Senor Don Francisco 


1. Obras, ed. 1894, II, pp. 298-9. 

2. A short MS. biography of Rivas (not always accurate) in the 
Biblioteca Provincial, Côrdoba, says of this period of Rivas* life : 

« Su reputaciôn llegô a extender por toda Italia. El Moro Expésiio 
fué traducido al Italiano, y se hizo el libro de moda. En Milan se han 
traducido sus romances histôricos, y el D. Alvaro, varias nuevas 
composiciones suyas se han publicado en los periôdicos de aquellos 
paises, y la revista mensual de Nâpoles titulada el Museo, ha publi¬ 
cado una sérié de interesantes articulos sobre sus dramas. Todas las 
corporaciones literarias de Italia le envian sus diplomas, entre ellas 
la Pontaniana de Ciencias y Artes, la de Fomento de Nâpoles, de la 
de Siracusa y de la Palermitana de Sicilia de la Tiburina y de la de los 
Arcades de Roma, de la Florentina, de la de Luca, de la de Viterbo. 
El Rey de Nâpoles apelô a los consejos del Duque de Rivas como 
politico experimentado de estos tiempos. » 

3. Vol. V. pp. 299-327. 

4. See below, pp. 480-1. 
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Javier de Isturiz, Senador del Reino, etc., como testimonio 
de fina y constante amistad en prospéras y adversas fortu- 
nas ». This work must hâve occupied a great deal of the 
author’s time during the early period of his résidence in 
Naples, as we can tell from the short prologue in which he 
describes the metbods which he has followed, and the tna- 
nuscripts and other sources consulted. The correspondance 
which from August 1847 to June 1849 Rivas maintained 
with the Spanish Government was found among his papers, 
but it has not been published. 

No doubt he always felt something of an exile in Naples, 
for ail his forced wanderings had not reconciled him to ab¬ 
sence from his native country. In spite of the charm which 
Naples came to hâve for him, continuai references show 
how he could not refrain from comparing it with Sevilla \ 
while even the idionta gentüe of Italy could not compensate 
for the loss of his own language : 

jAy, encantos! jamâs habrà bastantes, 

* Ni circes, ni serenas 

Que consuelen mis penas, 

Donde no suena el habla de Cervantes 2 . 

In 1846 the Duke paid a short visit to Rome, being recei- 
ved by His Holiness Pius IX, and afterwards joumeyed 


1. « Hermosisimo pais he recorrido », he writes from Naples 
(May 30 1844), « atravesado preciosas y cultas poblacioncs, admirado 
magnificos puntos de vista, contemplando imponentes y venerables 
restos de la antigüedad mas remota, disfrutado de un clima deli- 
cioso; pero los très dias que duré tan delicioso viaje : 

Me iba siempre acordando en sombre vana 
De la dulce Sevilla y de Triana. 

(Revista Espanola de arnbos mundos. Vol. I, p. 186.) 

2. A Don José Zorrilla (Nâpoles, 1844), Obras, ed. 1894, II. 22 3 * 
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to Madrid to pay his homage to the Queen on the occasion 
of her marnage with her cousin D. Francisco de Asfs 
(Oct. 10 1846). At the moment of his arrivai the Istûriz 
ministry had just fallen, and we leam from Rivas' son that 
the Duke was offered the Presidency of the new Cabinet. 
He never seems, however, to hâve thought of it seriously, 
and after spending a short time with his family in Se villa, 
retumed to Naples, where he went through the terrible expé¬ 
riences of 1847-8 of which he gave vivid accounts in his 
despatches. Among his other papers the Duke left an ac- 
count of a visit paid to the Pope when the events of 1848 
forced the latter to leave his States for Gaeta, at which time 
Martinez de la Rosa was the Spanish Ambassador to the 
Holy See. 

It was some time before the Duke (now decorated by the 
King with the Grand Cross of St. Ferdinand, the first order 
in the Kingdom) was able to retum to his writing and pain- 
ting, and hardly had he settled down to his former pleasant 
life when an unfortunate marnage between Princess Carolina 
and the Count of Montemolfn, to which the Spanish Cabinet 
hod been strongly opposed, caused his recall to Spain, on 
July 10 1850. 

After staying for a few days in Rome with Martinez de 
la Rosa, and receiving the Grand Cross of the Orden piana 
from the Pope, Rivas retumed to Madrid, and, refusing 
various posts in the govemment of Narvâez, betook him- 
self once more to writing. He started a sériés of weekly 
gatherings at his palace in the Plazuela Concepciôn Jerônima, 
which were attended by the most brilliant exponents of 
literature and art in the country. It was during this period, 
too, that Rivas wrote the two Uyendas entitled Maldonado 
y El Aniversario, which were printed for the first time in 
the third of the collected volumes of 1854-5. On Octo- 
ber 15 1852 he was elected, and on April 24 1853 admitted 

revue hispanique. 7 
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to membarship in the Real Academia de la Historia and 
it seemed as though he might be able to leave public duties 
füttd devote himseJf entirely to literature. He had never 
been fortunate as a politician, nor was he pre-eminently 
htted for the profession. « Habia nacido para poeta », 
said Gustavo Becquer, bluntly, in an obituary notice twelve 
years later, « como poeta pudo ser soldado, pero no horabre 
pohtico * ». 

Soon after his retum to Madrid, Rivas had published 
{1851). in Femândez de los Rios' BiUioieca universal a 
collection of verses entitled ' El Crepüsctdo de la tarde 1 2 3 , con- 
taining a sélection of his recent lyrics 4 and the verse leyenda 
of the « Mi racolons lily » (La Azucena milagrosa), — writien 
in Naples, 1847, — which latter was dedicated to Zorrilla 
in acknowledgment of Zarrilla's Azucena silvestre, dedicated 
to Rivas. The volume has fifty-one pages, of the format cf 
Las Navedades; it is illustrated by engravings, and begins 
with a dedicatory letter in prose to Alcalâ Galiano, dated 
from Naples, Jan. 12. 1849. Rivas describes the pièces 
collected in El Crepüscttlo as « the last which I mean to 

1. His Diseurso de Recepciôn may be read in the collected éditions 
of his works (1854-5, Vol. V, pp. 372-380 and 1884-5, Vol. Il, 
PP- 513*4). It was also in 1858, published in a collection of speecbes 
(See Bibliography). 

2. Museo Universal, Vol. IX, p. 210, July 2 1865. 

3. The collection was given away to ail who during the last six 
months of 1851 had been subscribers to Las Novedades, a daily paper 
which was founded in 1851 as a supplément to the Setnanario Ptn- 
toresco and the Ilustraciôn, and at the end of twelve months was 
continued eus a separate journal. 

4. To^ether with six earlier poems, reprinted by request, viz : 
A las eslrellas (1824); A la Adelfa (1820); El faro de Malta (1828): 
El sueiïo del proscrito (1824, misdated 1844); Las Siemprevivas (1820I; 
A rni hife Gonzalo (1832). The Meditaciôn (1844) is also asterisked 
as belonging to an earlier collection. 
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publish, and, perhaps the last I shall write ». He reminds 
his old friend of the many vicissitudes they hâve been 
through together : 

,..los placeres de Côrdoba, y los agitados dias de Madrid, y las 
largas noches de Londres, y las tranquilas aunque melancôlicas 
horas de Paris y de Tours, los terribles momentos de otra época 
posterior ... 

and he is anxious to dedicate these last lyrics to a friend who 
has been of the best : 

que lo ha sido y es muy verdadero, al través de tiempos borras- 
cosisimos, en que muy pocas voluntades y muy pocos afectos han 
quedado en consonancia *. 

According to Canete 1 2 , there was published in the same 
year (1851) a second édition of the Crepüsctdo (or of the 
Azucena milagrosa . alone — it is not clear which) « en un 
bndo volumen de 138 paginas adormado con laminas dibu- 
jadas por Urrabieta ». The strangeness of two éditions 
appearing in one year, the occurrence of Urrabieta’s drawings 
in each édition, and the fact that we hâve been unable to 
find this « lindo volumen » in any library, would make us 
suspicious as to its existence, were it not for Canete's general 


1. Op. cit., p. 1. A pirated édition (which I hâve not seen) appea- 
red soon afterwards. Cafiete (op. cit., p. 92) says of it : a Apenas publi- 
cada esta obra, un poeta ramplôn y callejero se la apropiô desna- 
turalizândola y despojândola de sus primores. Hizola imprimir, 
acompafiândola de los mismos grabados con que saliô a luz la primera 
ediciôn con el titulo de La Guirnalda misteriosa para mejor encubrir 
«1 liurto. Denunciado a los tribunaies, recibiô el merecido castigo. > 
Another account of the occurrence is given in a note to the édition 
of 1S94, Vol. V, p. 320. Cf. Pastor Diaz’ account in the same édi¬ 
tion, Vol. I, pp. 100-1. 

2. Op. cit., p. 92. 
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trustworthiness as an authority, and the exactness of his 
référencé to the pages. No doubt, then, this édition was a 
very small one, since it can no longer be traced. 

In 1854-5 appeared an édition in five volumes of the 
Duke’s collected works with the misleading title of Obras 
complétas. It contained many errors, but has the merit of 
including only such works as the Duke at this date consi- 
dered worthy of publication, arranged in the order in which 
he placed them \ The most notable omissions are the tra¬ 
gédies of Rivas’ early apprenticeship to the classical drama : 
Ataulfo, Aliatar, Dotia Blanca, El Duque de Aqtiitania, Ma¬ 
lek-Adhel, Lanuza, Arias Gonzalo, and the later comedy 
El Parador de Bailén 1 2 . The omissions show more eloquently 
than any mère statement could do how close an ally was 
the Duke of the Romantic school, though it is difficult to 
see what was the criterion which omitted these plays yet 
included TarUo voles cuanto tienes. It was in this édition 
of Rivas’ works that the three leyendas were first collected. 
The Romances histôricos and most of the lyrics also appeared, 
while almost the whole of Rivas’ known prose found a place. 

Rivas’ self-conferred freedom, from political cares was 
but short-lived. At the time of the revoit of July 17 1854 
General Côrdoba was entrusted with the formation of a ca¬ 
binet, which, feeling incapable of accepting it, he persuaded 
the Duque de Rivas to take in his place. For some forty 
hours the Duke's history was that of his unhappy country 3 . 


1. For a list of the contents of these volumes, see Bibliography, 
P- 565. 

2. This list is given at the end of Volume IV, the explanation of 
their omission being simply : < El autor... no ha tenido a bien que 
formen parte de esta colecciôn. » 

3. It is interesting to read side by side with this narrative the 
opening paragraphs of Hartzenbusch’s introduction to Vol. V. of 
Rivas' works (ed. 1854-5, pp. vn-vni). 
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They were forty hours of bloodshed and révolution, mobs 
and barricades, and they were ended by the Queen's action 
of recalling Espartero. The peopleof Madrid were delirious 
with joy, and the Duke had to take refuge with his friends 
in the French Embassy, till the city was calm enough for 
him to retum once more to retirement. 

In October 1856 Narvâez came into power again; and 
on July 20 1859, the Queen appointed Rivas Ambassador 
in Paris. His stay in the French capital must hâve afforded 
him great gratification. In less happy days he had con- 
tracted debts to France at a time immediately preceding 
his rise to literary famé. Now he retumed there, a great 
figure in literature, and a great personality by reason of his 
social and political rank *. He enjoyed the greatest favour 
at the French court — the more so on account of the Spanish 
sympathies of the Empress. He was intimate both with 
Emperor and Empress and with many noble French f ami lies. 
The Marquis d’Hervey de Saint-Denys had translated his 
Neapolitan History some ten years before, and the French 
press welcomed him not only for his Romantic achievements 
but for such lesser works as this. 


1. In the Resena biogrdfica prefixed to the 1894 édition of the 
poet's works, is related the story of Rivas’ visit to Ary Sheffer, the 
axtist, who had befriended the Duke before his succession to the 
title thirty years earlier. 
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1860-1865. — Return to S pain. — Retireraent and ill health. — 
Last honours. — Death. — Tributes of contemporaries. — Rivas 
the man : his personal charm; his tastes and talents; his patrio 
tism. 


On July 2 1860 Rivas resigned his charge and retumed 
to Spain, with the Grande Croix de la Légion d’Honneur, 
conferred upon him by Napoléon III. Very soon after his 
return his health began to fail. His splendid constitution 
had survived ail the onslaughts made upon it by the dis- 
turbed and troubled life which he had been compelled to 
lead at intervals since his boyhood. But old âge, together 
with an incurable disease, was now coming upon him, and 
his son gives us a pathetic picture of the father, who for so 
long had mixed with life in every shape and form, declaiming 
the lines of his own Canto de la Vejez and unable to move 
without another’s aid from the chair in which he would be 
lying. He no longer had the strength to Write l . « Mano 


1. In the Romancero de la guetta de Africa Rivas attempted to 
comply with the desire of the Marqués de Molins and contribute 
his share to a composite poem celebrating the exploits of Spain 
in Africa. He was, however, too ill to complété the rough sketch 
which he had made, and the romance which appears in his collected 
works (ed. 1894, Vol. II, pp. 329-340) is the joint work of the Marquis 
and himself. Rivas’ son thus affectingly describes the State of his 
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que embarga el dolor, no poede manejar la pluma *. » And/ 
with a return of 9omething of that génial humour which 
marked him throughout his life : « Las Musas huyen de las 
canas a . » 

The African war more than anything else made him con- 
scious of his weakness : 

i Al herido!... Yo tamhién 
De Ocaâa por los colladoa 
Con el licor de mis venas 
Regué los laureles patrios; 

Y boy en càrcel de dolor es 
Por la vejes amarrado, 

Con mi lira solamente 

£1 marcial grito acompaflo. 

Mientras que mi nietezuelo 
Hace mi bastôn caballo, 

Y dice que va a la guerra 
De moros y.cristianos 3 ! 

■ . ■ ■ ■» > ■ - « — —■ ■ » — ■ * ■ ■ > ■ »» 

father ’s béait h when he was endeavouring to write the poem : « Va¬ 
rias veces se puso a escnbir el romance que babia ofxecido ; mas 
apenas la temblorosa mano trazaba algunos vigorosos versos, y su 
aima de poeta se iba inflamando, venia el dolor a entenebrecer sû 
esplritu, y acababa desesperado por arrojar la pluma. Hubiérase 
dieho que los Angeles y 1ns furias se disputaban aqnella infeliz exis- 
tencia. i ( Obras , ed. 1894, I, p. 136.) Of the ûnished poem a yrà* 
ter in La Patria (June 23 1865) said : « Es in funta mente superior 
a todos los demis romances que contiene aquel Romancero. Con 
franqueza Io decimos, es el ûnico romance natural y popular que bay 
alll. » 

1. F rom his reply to the speech oi t>. Cândido Nooadal ai the 1 ht» 
ter's réception into the Academy (May 15 1860). The speech begina 
(op. cil., pp. 41 fi) : 

Afligido hace cinco meses por una penosisima enfermedad ner- 
viosa, que ûltimamehte se complicô, no sin pdigro de mi vida, con 
otra de mis cuidado y transcendencia... 

2. Epistolario de Fernân Caballero, ed. Argüeüo, 1922, p. 118. 

3. Del Romancero de la Guerra de Africa. 
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If only his health and strength could be restored to him 
by some miracle he would repeat the deeds of his boyhood : 

|Ah! i Porqué la Omnipotencia 
No hace conmigo el milagro 
De que la nieve se funda 
Que estâ en mi frente pesando; 

Y que se siente mi planta, 

Y que se afirme mi brazo, 

Como un tiempo mémorable 
Bajo el invicto Castafios. 

On the death of Martinez de la Rosa, the Academy elec- 
ted Rivas its Director in his place (February 20 1862) 1 2 
and in the next year he was appointed President of the 
Consejo de Estado. He was only able to hold this latter 
post for twelve months (November 2 1863 to Novem- 
ber 20 1864). The gracious act of the Queen on his retire- 
ment of decorating him with the Collar of the Golden Fleece 
(Collar del Toison de Oro) was as it were the crown of his 
life. The ceremony took place on December 9 1864, when 
the Duke was too ill to be able to rise from his seat as the 
Queen stood before him. « Senora », he said, after the déco¬ 
ration was performed, « esto es como la cena que, deba dârsele 
o no, se concédé a los antojos del enfermo desahuciado, del 
hombre ya moribundo • ». 

He passed seven months more in pain, and died at six 
o’clock on the evening of June 22 1865, rather more than 
two months later than his friend Alcalâ Galiano, who had 
corne some time before in the fullest vigour to see the Duke 
once more in his last illness 3 . 

1. i. e., Director interino. He became Director en propiedad on 
Dec. 3 of the same year. 

2. Pastor Diaz : Obras (ed. cit ), Vol. III, p. 283. 

3. Cueto describes the visit, op. cit., pp. 595-6. 
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The funeral ceremonies, in the church of St. Thomas, 
though simple in the extreme, were attended by vast crowds 
anxious to pay a last tribute of respect to one who had been 
for many years the most truly représentative writer in Spain. 
From St. Thomas’ Church the Duke’s remains were taken 
to the village of Rivas del Jarama, near Madrid, and there 
laid to rest in the church of the Convento de Mercenarios 
Descalzos, which was foimded by his ancestors and became 
his property on the expulsion of its inhabitants. Only in 
1914 was the body exhumed, and re-interred, as befitted so 
great a man of letters, in the cemetery of San Isidro in Madrid. 

Both the Real Academia Espafiola and the Real Academia 
de Nobles Artes de San Fernando held public gatherings at 
which éloquent tributes were paid to the Duke : at the former 
session Manuel Canete read two of Rivas' poems — Al Faro 
de MaUa and A la Vejez. These tributes may still be read : 
the first — that of Leopoldo Augusto de Cueto, Rivas' bro- 
ther-in-law — in the Memorias de la Academia Espafiola 
(Ano I, Tomo 2, pâginas 498-601); the second, by José 
Amador de los Rfos in the Discursos leidos en las recepdones 
y ados publicos celebrados por la Academia de Nobles Artes 
de San Fernando *. 

* 

1. The Periôdico ilustrado (pp. 83-4, note 2) has also the following ; 

Para tributàrselo cual lo merece, se ha reunido dias atrâs la mayoria 
de nuestros escritores, acordando redactar una carta que, firmada 
por todos, debe entregarse a la familia del ilustre finado, como testi- 
monio de la parte que toman en su sentimiento. Después se orga- 
nizarâ en el teatro del Principe una funciôn conmemorativa y por 
ûltimo es posible que se imprima una corona poética o que se fabrique 
un busto que deberâ colocarse en la Academia o en algün sitio anâ- 
logo. Una comisiôn compuesta de los sefiores D. Patricio de la Esco- 
sura, D. Antonio Ferrer del Rio, D. Adelardo Ayala, D. Eduardo As- 
querino y D. Juan Bautista Alonso, se ha encargado de dar forma 
a este pensamiento y sabemos que trabaj a activamente para conse- 
guirlo. 
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The press-files of the year 1865 and later memoirs disdose 
a sériés of tributes which conclusively prove that Rivas had 
won the admiration and respect, as also the affection* of 
Ms countrymen. « Uno de los mAs fecundos, espontàneos 
y brillantes poetas de que puede y debe honrarse la naciôn 
espafiola », is the eulogy of one x . a Espaâa inconsolable 
te suspira * » writes another. Gustavo Becquer saintes him 


i_ • 


m 


as the incarnation of the spirit of Spain, and compares 
with Cervantes and Lope de Vega, soldier-poets like himself K 
Manuel del Palacio, then a rising young poet, speaks of him as 


... El primer campeôn de nuestra regeneraciôn literaria ; el hombre 
honrado que después de haber combatido por su patria con la espada, 
la habfa ennoblecido con la pluma 4... 


Femân Caballero had eulogised him as the outstanding figure 
in a country which had at the time but few great men : he is 
« our first and truest poet 5 ». Cânovas del Castillo describes 
him thus : 


Soldado y poeta historiador y hombre de Estado; herido tal 

-— - - — - - -- — - - — -------- - - ■ * . . 


1. La Palria, June 23 1865. 

2. Museo Universal, Vol. IX, p. 231, July 16 1865, sonnet by 
L. Garcia del Real. 

3. « Poeta y soldado a la vez, como Cervantes, como Lope, como 
Ercilla y como tantos otros egregioe varones, orguQo del P&rnaso 
castellano, el duque de Rivas, cuya muerte deploramos hoy, manttrvo 
en la historia de nuestra literatura la gloriosa tradiciôn de aquellos 
peregrinos ingenios espafloles, verdadera encamaciôn de nuestro 
espiritu nacional ,que asi manejaban la pluma como la espada. • 
(A fuseo Universal, Vol. IX, p. 210, July 2 1865 ) 

4. In El Periôdico ilustrado, June 29 1863, No, 17 (sub. • Revista 
de la semana »). 

5. Epistolario de Femdn Caballero, ed. Argtiello, 1922, p. 201 
(February 19 1862) : « Nuestro primer y mâs genuino poeta... Nadia 
puede admirar mâs que yo, esa noble, leal, poética y hermosa figura 
de nuestra moderna historia, tan llena de figuras abyectas y perver- 
sas; nadie ensalzarla como lo hago yo. » 
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dût en un campo de batalla, y otro puesto a la cabeza del gobierno ; 
ora proscrito bajo la monarquia absoluta, y ora de populares alte- 
radones amenazado, con todo eso acertô a escribir el Duque de Rivas 
obras quizâ inmortales *. 

Zorrilla writes more intimately of his friend and former 
patron : 

La muerte nos quitô de delante aquel idolo a quien adorâbamoe, 
gloria de Espafla, cuyos versos hemos aplaudido no ha muchos meses 
en el teatro en su Don Alvaro *... 

But of ail the tribu tes to Rivas’ memory an anonyraous one 
in the Revista Hispano-Americana, is perhaps the most vivid 
of ail : 

... Uno de los mâs fecundos, espontâneos y brillantes poetas de 
que puede y debe honrarse la naciôn espaflola. 

... Su vida ha sido novelesca, variada, Uena de poesia y de aventuras. 

Hasta que la enfermedad postrô por completo al duque, conservé 
éste toda la viveza de su ingenio, toda la amenidad de su tratos todo 
el fuego sagrado de la inspiraciôn y de la poesia. 

El duque ha dejado en el Parnaso espafiol un lugar vacio y harto 

dificü de Ilenar. Las musas deben estar de luto s... 

« 

Those few lines are typical of the way in which Rivas had 
corne to be regarded. His early years had been as adventu- 
rous and dramatic as the two great works with which he 
had respectively captivated and startled his country. And 
while over ali his life was the halo of patriotism, it was also 
meüowed by the haze of time, and by the distance which 
separated young Angel de Saavedra from that highly res- 


z. Estudios literarios, II, 115 («De la libertad en las artes, Discurso 
leido ante la Real Academia Espaflola, 1867 *). 

2. Recuerdos del tiempo viejo, Barcelona, 1880, p. 140. 

3. Vol. III, pp. 140-1, June 27 1865. It is apparently by the 
Witter who contributed the longer biographical article in La Patria 
of June 23rd, or so certain passages common to both would suggest. 
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pected ambassador the Duque de Rivas. It was indeed 
impossible to fill so conspicuous a place as his. 

To the personal impression which Rivas made upon his 
contemporaries the testimony which we hâve is full, una- 
nimous and convincing. He was distinguished pre-emi- 
nently by an unusually génial, frank and sympathetic dis¬ 
position, which won him friends on every hand, and made 
his house a favourite meeting-place for his acquaintances 
in whatever part of Europe he might chance to be — whether 
in Naples, Paris, Sevilla or Madrid. As early as 1811 these 
qualities made him popular in Câdiz : « sus heridas, su viva- 
cidad, su carâcter blando, y su trato jovial y ameno le gran- 
jearon el carino de todos sus companeros * ». They recom- 
mended him to such an extent that, as we hâve seen, he 
won himself friends on ail hands during his long exiles and 
at those crises when he found himself in danger in his own 
country. They stimulated and encouraged young authors 
like Valera and Zorrilla, the latter of whom could never 
express his affection with sufficient warmth *. They gained 


1. Pastor Diaz in Obras de Rivas, ed. 1894, Vol. I, p. 35. 

2. See pp. 89-90 above and cf. Recuerdos del tiempo viejo , Barcelona, 
1880, Vol. I, pp. 130, 136, wheie Zorrilla describes his first visit to 
Rivas (April 1 1842). 

t Y qué recuerdo tan fresco, tan juvenil, tan poético, es el de 
aquel viaje y el de la estancia en la casa y con la fâmilia de aquel 
tan gran poeta y tan grande amigo corao fué mio, aquel a quien yo 
llaraaba mi ângel, a quien la posteridad llama duque de Rivas, y 
cuya memoria vive aûn por la amistad en mi corazôn... » (P. 130.) 

« Fué aquel uno de los pocos dias que en mi vida cuento como 
felices, y cuya dicha tuvo fin y colmo en mi nocturna presentaciôn 
en casa del egregio poeta, del cariftoso amigo, del entretenidisimo 
conversador, y del nunca olvidado autor del Moro Expôsito y del Don 
Alvaro. 

« £1 recuerdo de la amistad de la casa y de la familia del duque 
de Rivas es una isla de arribada en el revuelto mar de mi existen- 
cia. » (P. 136.) 
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him the good-will of the Neapolitans, who at first had been 

somewhat antipdticos to him, so that, in his own words, 

% 

... Logré que dijeran muchas bellas : 
iQuanto è simpattcone questo Duca ï l 

And, combined with an etemal youthfnlness which it is given 
to few men in their old âge to preserve, they made him ever 

more popular as his years advanced 1 2 3 : 

% 

Sencillo y sin arrogancia 
Con su corazôn sin hiel. 

Le llamaban Angel, y él 

Era àngel siempre en la infancia. 

Porque llegô a envejecer 
En una vida de niflo 
De poêsia y carifto, 

Sin dejar de niflo ser 3 . 

More prosaic testimonies to this effect abound, and even the 
smaller and anonymous obituary notices which appeared 
in Spain insist no less upon his personal charm than upon 

h 

his distinguished career as literato and statesman 4 . One of 


1. Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. II, p. 298. Juan Valera, who was, as we 
know, an attaché at Naples, says of his master at this period : « Ya 
era viejo, cuando estuve yo con él'de agregado en la Embajada de 
Nâpoles, pero se diria que estaba dotado de perenne juventud; tan 
constante era su buen humor y tan festivo su carâcter. El mismo se 
jactaba de ser màs mozo que todos los Secretarios y Agregados. > 
{Op. cit., p. 193.) Cf. Cueto, op. cit., p. 593. 

2. See Cueto, op. cit., p. 593; Pastor Diaz, Obras, ed. cit.. Vol. III, 
p.282. 

3. From verses by Zorrilla, quoted in Rivas, Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. I, 
pp. 164-8. 

4. E. g.. « Todos cuantos conocian al duque sentirân ademàs su 
muerte por la bondad y carifio con que los trat&ba, y echarân siempre 
de menos aquella conversaciôn agradabilisima, aquel tesoro de chistes 
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them, for example, after enumerating the many honours 
held by the distinguished writer and statesman which would 
now be given to others, continues : 

Lo que es mâs dificil llenar es el [ puesto ] que déjà vacio el ilustre 
duque en el Pamaso espafiol, y el que déjà vacio igualmente en la 
al ta sodedad de Madrid, cuyo encanto hada con su agudo y desen- 
iadado ingenio, su amable trato y su dichoso y excelente natural. 

Nor is this ail. For after a few lines the writer recalls once 
more Rivas' personal quahties : 

Siendo, como era el duque, de muy gallarda presencia, (y) en extremo 
simpâtico... 

And a third, even a fourth time he insists : 

Todos cuantos conociamos al duque sentimos ademâs su muerte por 
la bondad y cariflo con quien nos trataba *... 

Un carâcter y un espiritu verdaderamente originales, espontânecs 
y como Dios los hizo... 

Such insistence, and on such unconventional qualities, speaks 
more eloquently than any eulogies of an official biographer 2 . 

His tastes were perhaps somewhat unusual. Devoted 
both to literature and to paint ing, he not only had no taste 
for music but declaimed against it vigorously. Possibly 
the protests of his friends may hâve forced him into a semi- 
artificial attitude of hostility \ More surprising still is a 


y de discreciones, aquella invectiva infatigable con que contaba 
lances, historias y aventuras, y aquel prodigioso talento de narrador 
con que sabia referirlas embelesando a todos. » (Revista Hispano- 
Americana, Vol. III, p. 141, June 27 1865.) 

1. Sec notes 4, p. 109 above. 

2. La Patria, June 23 1865. 

3. El duque de Rivas, que con tanta seguridad y deleite encontraba 
la cadencia armônica de la poesia, sentia con la mûsica, en vez de 
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distas te for the charms of nature which seeans to hâve gone 
beyond Alfred de Vigny’s disdain. « How many times a, 
says Cueto, « hâve I heard him pouring scora and incre- 
dulity on the so-caUed happiness of country life. 1 ! » We 
shall see that nature was never the primary inspiration of 
his lyric verse, though his fondness for sea- and sky-scapes 
and the place given to nature in the Moro Expésito would 
not suggest such an attitude as Cueto’s speech discloses. 

Of his patriotism his works speak as loudly as the events 
of his hfe. Condemned by fate to spend long years in unwil- 
ling exile, and by his genius to serve his country for many 
years more abroad, his thoughts were as*constantly in Spain 
as were his affections. In the Moro Expôsüo he wrote, 
addressing the town of his birth : 

Tû reinas en mi pecho, aunque mi mente, 

De tus héroes en pos, hoy por distintas 
Tierras se espacie y por remotos siglos. 

Sus hazafias buscando esclarecidas J . 


placer, cierta impresiôn molesta, que le hacia p rorrumpir en festivas 
y agudisimas paxadojas. Inexorable en su antipatia, sustentaba 
donairosa y obstinadamente que los arrobamientos de la mûsica 
no son mas que un recreo convencional (Cueto, op. cit., p. 522). 

1. « La admiraciôn de la naturaleza, esa conmociôn interna que para 
ciertas aimas es a la vez fuerza creadora y deleite purisimo, que hace 
que el espiritu descubra y sienta la mano divina en el aroma de una 
flor, en el rumor del mar o en el reflejo de una estrella, tampoco er 1 
para el Duque de Rivas manantial de inspiracidn sincera. j Por qué 
ocultarlo? La naturaleza, fuente inagotable de belleza, y por c^n:i- 
guiente, de poesia, no le causaba, en sus manifestaciones externas, 
el embeleso que hizo poetas a Rioja y a Fr. Luis de Le6n. jCuântas 
veces le oi hablar con incredulidad y con mofa de la felicidad de lu 
vida del campo! El veia exclusivamente tosquedad en la llaneza, 
afectaciôn vanidosa en el amor a la soledad, y aburrimiento en el 
sosiego de las selvas y de las praderas. » 

Cueto, op. cit. (p. 521). 

2. Romance VI, p. 222. 
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He might well hâve written so of Spain as of Côrdoba at 
any period of his life. 

Lastly, one who knew him as well as any not prejudiced 
by ties of blood writes thus of him at the conclusion of a 
long study : 

Si bien, al discurrir aqui ace rca, de casi todas las (obras) que com- 
puso escritor tan natural, espontàneo, franco y sincero, en quien 
mâs que en nadie era el estilo el hombre, me parece que este hombre 
sale retratado, todavia me pesa de que me faite espacio y habilidad 
de escritor, y ademàs tiempo y reposo para dar en estas pâginas la 
imagen del Duque de Rivas, tal como me le retraen a la memoria 
el cariflo que le tuve y la gratitud que le debo, por amigo y por jefe : 
gratitud y cariflo que estoy convencido de que no me ciegan ni me 
desfiguran dicha imagen al renovàrmela en la mente. £1 Duque era 
afabilisimo y bueno... 

Yo, por mi parte, no recuerdo haber tratado a sujeto aigu no que 
me entretuviese y embelesase mâs conversando; que guardase mâs 
cuentos, chascarrillos o sucedidos, en la memoria, o que los inven- 
tase; que los refiriese mâs a propôsito y con mâs chiste; y que fuese 
inagotable y nuevo como él... El Duque ténia en grado superlativo, 
la facultad y el arte de lo que Uaman los franceses causerie l . 

r 

Even had he not been a great public servant, in short, 
and a still greater figure in the field of letters, we might 
well write at the end of this chapter on Rivas' life, in Juan 
Valera’s happy phrase 

Una vida digna de ser vivida. 


i. Juan Valera, op. cit., pp. 193-4. 


« 
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Early Lyrics, 1806-1820. — Character o£ the juvenilia. — The verses 
appearing in the first édition of the poems only. — The two ear- 
liest pièces. — Succeeding lyrics : the inspirations of patriotism and 
love. — Signs of individuality in the early poems : subjectivity, 
light and colour, regionalism. 


Many poets look somewhat scomfully upon their juve¬ 
nilia ; though few hâve the courage of their opinions suffi- 
ciently to omit these poems from their collected works. 
Rivas, as we hâve seen, omitted the majority of his earliest 
poems from the collected édition for which he was respon- 
sible, and though we are able, and think it well, to include 
these verses in our survey *, the fact and its implication 


1. From this point onwards ail référencés to the 1894 édition of 
Rivas' works (vol. and page respectively) are given thus : 1 , 30, 
without further explanation. Stanzas and lines respectively are 
referred to thus : 11, 30. If other éditions of the works are referred 
to the fact is definitely stated. 

2. The poems omitted being not particularly noteworthy, they 
are dealt with, not in a separate section, but in the présent one. 
Pastor Diaz (Rivas : Obras, I, 44) marks them out for es pe ci al cen¬ 
sure, reacting against Juan Valera’s extravagant praise (See pp. 119-20, 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 8 
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must be borne in mind when we are studying his deve¬ 
lopment. Many of the early verses were written under the 
most unenviable and diffîcult of conditions ; ail of them were 
influenced, to a greater or smaller extent, not only by the 
sixteenth century fashions and habits, but by the eighteenth, 
into which he was bom. On the other hand, it is at least 
possible that when, in the fervour of his newly-found Roman- 
ticism, he declared that he would recall his early poems if 
he could and consign them to the fiâmes l , he was in the 
grip of reaction to a degree to be deplored *. We shall 
examine, therefore, the whole corpus of the poems which 
Rivas produced, whether included in the 1854 or any later 
édition or no. 

Little which is not of the eighteenth century will be found 
in the verses of Saavedra's extreme youth. But the tw r o 
earliest poems which are printed (above the date 1806) 
in the collected édition of 1894 will repay a doser study 
than many of the later juvenüia deserve. Do those who 
think of Rivas’ Romanticism as something bom in Malta 
of Byron and Scott, sponsored by John Hookham Frere, 

• • 

below). They are to him « una maceta màs en el recortado jardin 
de la literatura iraitativa y convencional ; eran plantas de estufa sin 
calor propio, sin raîces en la tierra ». To us they seem neither better 
nor worse than most of the other poems written before 1823; they 
contain, like them, noteworthy parts and are of importance histo- 
rically. 

1. Cf. Publishers’ préfacé to the Appendix to Book Il of the Moro 
Expôsito : « De estas apreciables dotes apenas se descubria uno que 
otro destello en los dos tomos de poesias, que en 1820 diô a la luz 
en Madrid, colecciôn cuyos ejemplares quisiera reunir el autor (segûn 
varias veces nos lo lia repetido) para entregarlos a las llamas. » 
(pp. 208-9.) 

2. So Cafiete urges, when in 1854 he endeavours to excuse the sta- 
tcment in question, and explain the inclusion of certain juventlia 
in the édition of 1854. 
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and educated in Paris, réalisé that the poet at the âge of 
fifteen had written two poems which, for ail their conven- 
tionality and immaturity, showed signs of the native spirit 
which had ne ver wholly died in Spain and was soon to 
flicker and burst into triumphant life from what had seemed 
to be its ashes? 

The first is a romance, the opening Unes of which are a 
prophecy of the Moro Expôsilo : 

9 

En una yegua tordilla. 

Que atràs déjà un pensamiento. 

Entra en Côrdoba galjardo 
Atarfe el noble guerrero... 

0 

We are carried back to the Middle Ages — this is Saave- 
dra's first known piece of verse! — shewn a mediæval Sara- 
cen warrior, scourge of the Christians and glory of his people, 
made to picture a Moorish crowd welcoming the victor of 
Toledo, and given a glimpse in imagination of the jet-black 
eyes of Daraja — name full of enchantment to a southem 
race! Immature this first poem may be, but it is a notable 
indication of the bent and abilities of the young « classical » 
author *. 

The second poem is a pastoral, conventional enough in 
its nature and design, but with one single glimpse of the 
future in the wealth of light and colour which illumines its 
otherwise undistinguished dulness. Could anything be more 
tamely conventional than the 

Luz de esta ribera, 

Graciosa zagala. 


1. Among the non-reprinted 1814 poems will be found another 
romance of Moorish inspiration but with less life than this one pos- 
sesses (« Al tiempo que en el ocaso 
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Mas linda que el dia, 
Màs bella que el alba 


with which it opens? 

It is just in a few lines, themselves no more than sugges¬ 
tive of future beauty, that we seem to see a young writer’s 
meaningless conventionalities struggling with a young pain- 
ter’s vivid, irrésistible imagination, not gaining a complété 
victory indeed, yet emerging not entirely defeated : 

La fresca mafiana, 

De tu rostro copia 
Las tintas de grana 
Con que el cielo pin ta, 

Con que el prado esmalta. 

Si el carro de Febo 
Las cimas nevadas 
Con su lumbre dora, 

Con sus rayos bafia, 

De tu faz hermosa 
Las luces no iguala *. 


The frigidity of most of the poems written before the 
émigration, however, needs no emphasis. Pastorals be- 


ginning 


Hermosa zagala 
De Venus envidia 3 ... 


Hermosisima zagala 
Cuyos ojuelos divines 
Abrasan con dulce luego 
£1 aima y el pecho mio 3 ... 


speak for themselves. They are full of conventional com- 
pliments, unvaiying epithets and references to Flora, Phoebus, 


1. I, 187-8. 

2. 1, 193. 

3- I. 195- 
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Pan, and other deities who had long ceased to be more than 
nam es. The ode on the Shortness of our Life, with its 
opening lines : 

De flores odorantes coronada, 

De Zéflro en las al as vagarosas 
Viene la rozagante primavera 
De la gallarda Flora acompaûada 1 

is perhaps most characteristic in its pompous reference to 
the country of the Guadalquivir, which contrasts remark- 
ably with passages, both earlier and later in date, to be 
quoted hereafter : 

Y el Betis orgulloso 

Rompe altanero por su corva orilla, 

Émulo de Neptuno proceloso, 

Y soberbio se atreve 

A las nobles almenas de Se villa 2 . 

And one of the most florid of these poems, A las siempre - 
vivas, which again is stamped by its opening lines 3 , extols 
in the most commonplace of terms the « dueno idolatrado », 
and with its trite images and the truistic sententiousness 


1. II. 9. 

2. Il, 10-11. Cf. a parallel passage in Adelfa (I, 356) : 

Por verde prado y suelo delicioso. 

Que Flora esmalta con matiz divino 
Para unirse a Neptuno proceloso 
En ancho Betis tuer ce su camino. 

3. Salve, divinas flores. 

Que oraâis la mâs gallarda y linda frente 
Que el sol mira en su curso dilatado; 
Salve, y gratas old vuestros loores. 

Que hoy es parce mi labio al puro ambiente... 

(II. I 9 -) 
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of its observations in ail but the concluding strophe, marks 
what may fairly be called the lowest depths to which Angel 
de Saavedra was ever to descend. 

In the main these early poems are written under the 
inspiration of patriotism or of love, and in this order it 
will be convenient to consider them. 

The patriotic poems, ail of which Saavedra included in 
his later éditions, follow in the main the classical ode in 
construction. They abound in classical allusions, frequently 
quite ahen to the spirit in which they were conceived, and 
their heavy oratorical style contrasts as strongly and unfa- 
vourably with the simpücity of the Unes already cited 

Con once heridas mortales... 

as does the description of « Betis orgulloso » with the refrain 
« Id a SeviUa 1 ». That Saavedra could hâve taken his pen 
one day in camp and celebrated the rising against the French 
in a poem beginning 

l A dô se encumbra con altivo vuelo 
£1 ronco son de mi inocente lira, 

El blando mirto de que esté, adomada 
Tomândose en laurel * ?... 


1. I. 215-7 : 

Entre verdes olivares... 

See pp. 26-7, above. 

2. I, 199. Cafiete ( Obras , ed. 1854, Vol. I, p. xin) finds passages, 
such as the fifth stanza of Napoleôn Destronado (1812), in which the 
poet’s inspiration is religious, and contrasts them with the passages 
of class*cal inspiration in the patriotic poems greatly to the disad- 
vantage of the latter. To me, I confess, the « religious » passages 
do not ring entirely true. Abraham, Pharaoh and Sennacherib are 
introduccd instead of Mars and Venus, but I doubt if the Biblical 
references meant any more to Saavedra than the classical, and the 
stanza which Cafiete cites hardly seems to justify his comment, irre- 
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is surely of itself proof enough that he was in the bonds of 
conventionality. Even though a few of these odes strike 
a personal chord, as thus 

<Quién podrâ dignamente 
Cantar tu heroico nombre, joh, patria mia 1 1 ... 

and 

Tuyo es el triunfo, Espafta, patria mia, 

Y de tus hijos el laurel sagrado J ... 

the trumpetings of conventional éloquence effectually drown 
any note of more évident sincerity which might otherwise 
be heard. It is difficult to place the patriotic poems, as 
Canete does, above the less pretentious of the juvenilia such 
as the Romance morisco of 1806 3 . 

The poems of affection are as similar in their general 
characteristics to the patriotic poems as verses inspired by 
love and by patriotism respectively can be. Some of them 
even take the same pretentiousness of form, though the majo- 
rity are romances, sonnets, cantilenas, letrillas or other arti- 
ficial or semi-artificial productions which the times appro- 
ved. It is strange to find Juan Valera praising these love 
poems — not individual Unes or stanzas, as he might well 
hâve done, but the collection as a whole : 

La vida y la verdad de ellos resplandecen, aunque la dama que 
los inspira se disfrace, ya en traje pastoril, ya en traje morisco... 
Ademâs, en todas las composiciones que escribiô a Olimpia, compo- 
siciones que son muchas y buenas, ni Olimpia es zagala ni se viste 


proachable as that in itself may be : « Tan cierto es que no existe 
môvil de inspiraciôn semejante a la exaltaciôn de los sentimientos 
verdaderos. » ( Op. cit., p. xiv.) 

1. I, 269. 

2. I, 209-10.. ...-.. 

3. Op. cit., p. xiv. Valera (op. cit., p. 95) also rates them somewhat 

more highly than they perhaps deserve. . ... 
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de zagala, ni el poeta cita a Pan ni a Venus, ni a casi ninguno de esos 
otros dioses paganoe que tanto horror infunden ahora. Todo lo que 
D. Angel de Saavedra escribiô a Olimpia pudiera, pues, pasar por 
romântico, si no hubiera sido escrito en 1819 y 1820 r . 

It would be difficult, in our judgment, to find a définition 
of romântico which could make the last sentence intelligible. 
For the rest, in one poem alone (the A Olimpia of II, 15-18) 
we meet Favonio, Febo, Prometeo, Terpandro, Iperiôn, An- 
fitrite, Apolo — surely a sufficiently imposing company, — and 
in almost ail the « Olimpia » poems there is a constant suc¬ 
cession of as trite epithets and as commonplace figures as 
one could anywhere find. 

But if Saavedra up to 1814 had not thrown off the literary 
shackles of his âge, there were undoubtedly signs, even 
in the earliest poems, that his individuality was struggüng 
to express itself. As yet he had not corne under Romantic 
influences, and it would hâve been strange had he epito- 
mised in his juvenilia the tendencies which, unknown to 
him, were invading the literatures of other nations. That 
occasional notes of individuality, however, are heard in the 
verses of Saavedra the boy, and sound with increasing per- 
sistence until they are caught up in the Romantic chorus, 
is a theme which has not up to the présent been worked 
out. There are the germs of the Moro Expôsito in the first 
slender collection of Poesias, and even in those verses where 
conventionality is most in evidence. 

First of these signs, if we set apart the incipient mediaeva- 
lism of thé earliest romance , which, except for the second 
poem mentioned above a , doesnot develop further before 1820, 
is the note of personal expérience. This note has been 
remarked upon in our first chapter, where the relation 


1. Op. et/., p. 90. 

2. See above, p. 115. 
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between the poet’s expérience and his love poems is dis- 
cussed *. Saavedra’s early subjectivity sometimes takes 
the form of narrative (which in some of the verses we know 
to be veracious, though it may or may not be exactly a true 
reproduction of expérience in others) and sometimes the form 
of observations upon life as it appears to the writer. These 
breathe something of the desengano which was later to in¬ 
spire Espronceda, and later still to reappear, though fleetingly, 
in Rivas’ last poems. But it is the cry of expérience, and not 
the vague plaints and questionings inspired by the mal du 
siècle which Saavedra utters in lines like these : 

jOh terrible mujer !... i y qué se han hecho 
Tus promesa8, tus lâgrimas traidoras? 

I Qué fuerza nuestros lazos ha deshecho? 

Pasaron jay! fugaces, voladoras, 

De encanto, de placer y de alegrias 
Las fortunadas apacibles horas. 

Huyeron |ay! los venturosos dias 
En que. anhelante, enardecida, loca, 

Constancia sin igual me prometias. 


jTirano amor!... j Ah dego desvario!... 

I Dô apagaré este ardor que me dévora ?... 
i Dônde huiré, dônde de tu cefio impio ? 


Huiré eu al de los duros cazadores 
Cierva infp>Hr a quien taladra el seno 
Enherbolada flécha entre dolores, 

I. See above, pp. 23 fl. 
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Que huye, y su dafio au menta, y el veneno 
En las entrafias Ueva, y de gemidos 
En vano déjà el bosque obscuro lleno. 

Muerte, muerte y no màs. Encrudecidos 
Tal remedio los hados me presentan, 

Y sus decretos se verân cumplidos . 

More important than this, at the stage we hâve at présent 
reached in the évolution of Saavedra’s verse, is a characte- 
ristic one side of which has never yet been fully brought 
out, and which deserves by its frequency to be permanently 
associated with the poet’s imagination. This is the constant 
employment of images of light, and the use made of colour 
by one who was painter as well as poet. It is conspi- 
cuous from the very beginning. Even the frigid rhetoric 
of the odes is relieved by the use made of light : 

Del carro apolinar la viva lumbre 
Envuelta en negro polvo se obscurece 1 2 . 

Vuestro nombre al través de las edades, 

Con luz inextinguible y sempitema 
Brillarâ, çual la estrella del estio 
En medio de la niebla 3 . 

En el silencio obscuro 
El Oriôn y Arturo 
Ven combatir. La aurora 
Ve combatir. La lumbre 


1. I, 390-2 passim. The whole poem should be read. Other 
such poems in number might be cited, but the difficulty of distin- 
guishing real from fictifious expériences lessens their significance 
as examples of subjcctivity, while one passage serves for ail as far 
as the sentiments expressed are concemed, so nearly are they alike. 

2. I, 205. 

3. I, 262. 
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Del sol desde que dora 
De Pirineo la fragosa curabre, 

Hasta que hunde en el mar su carro ardiente, 

Ve combatir a la espafiola gente x . 

The conventional eclogue Adelfa a , only 224 lines in length, 
contains no less than twenty-one phrases which may be 
called images of light, — most of them, no doubt, banal 
enough, but significant by their very number. One of the 
most pretentious of the odes to Olimpia opens with what 
may be termed a highly-coloured dawn, and continues : 

En tu trente serena 
Nace y cândida brilla 
La dulce y ptfra luz de la mafiana : 

La nieve y la azucena 

Esmaltan tu mejilla 

Templando el fuego de la tiria grana 3 . 


1. I, 297. 

2* I» 355 fi- Saavedra styles this eclogue « Imitaciôn de Pedro 
de Espinosa s and presumably the reference is to the Fâbula de Genil, 
from which he also drew (without the same acknowledgment) in 
El Paso honroso. The imitation, apart from métré and general 
style, is not very noticeable. We find for example (the references 
are to Espinosa’s works edited by Sr. Rodriguez Marin, 1909 and to 
the 1894 ed. of Rivas, Vol. I) Espinosa’s list of flowers (p. 26) paral- 
leled by Saavedra’s (p. 358); the mention of several other plants by 
each author (p, 26; pp. 357-8); the references to Neptune and other 
gods(passim); the palace of Betis (p. 28) which possibly suggested that 
in Saavedra (p. 359), etc., etc. But the important point to notice 
is that in the Fâbula de Genil, which is by no means destitute of co- 
lour, there is only one single image of light — the purely conven¬ 
tional < jLumbre de mis ojosl ». 

3. II, 15. And throughout the piece there are streaks and flashes 
of light : c la celeste llama » ; « la lumbre de la aurora » ; « del sol 
la viva lumbre *; « del sol la lumbre pura »; « de Iperiôn la luz estâ 
ofuscando », these apart from phrases which might or might not convey 
images of light to individual readers. 
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A trite enough eclogue (early in date and not reprinted after 
1814) gives conventional expression to the contrast between 
night and day which seems to hâve captivated the young 
poet's imagination 1 . The sonnet « jOh amiga noche 2 ! »... 
is a picture of light and darkness, and the same effect is 
repeated in that elegy 3 , written in 1819, which begins : 

Noche terrible y tenebrosa, donde 
La pura luz que encan ta el aima mia, 

De mis ojos tristisimos se esconde ? 

The sun's chariot descends : 

Las pâlidas estrellas resplandecen, 

Resaltan los luceros relumbrosos 

Y mis ojos con llanto se obscurecen... 

Then once more cornes the contrast with the burst of dawn : 

Noche, noche terrible, tu corona 
De altas estrellas hunde en Oceano, 

Y contigo el horror que me aprisiona. 

Y brille en el Oriente el soberano 
Resplandor de Titân, y su luz pura 
Rompa de mis sospechas el arcano... 

So night succeeds day 

Y la noche reacia enluta el cielo 

and day chases night 

Si, ya el rosado Oriente se esclarece, 

Y la primera luz del nuevo dia 
A mis cansados ojo9 resplandece. 


1. See the Unes « Pero cuân poco dura... » in the eclogue : « Por 
entre peüascosos arenales... ». 

2. I, 239. 

3- I. 333 fî - 
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Ostensibly the elegy tells of the poet's love for Olimpia 1 ; 
in reality it is a study in darkness and light — crade, no 
doubt, but already showing signs of power soon to be ful- 
filled *. And the same productive year (1819) which saw the 


1. Olimpia is a constant pretext for a retum to the theme of light» 
though it find expression only in platitudinous metaphors : 

Tus ojos siempre al luminar del dia 
Ofusquen, y tu trente a la mafiana. (I, 353,) 


Al ver de sus ojos 
Los ardientes rayos. 

Que vencen la lumbre 

Del rey de los astros... (1, 376. 


Y déjenme gozar de mi sefiora 
Los dulces ojos, la sonrisa amable, 

Y el brillo de su faz encantadora. (I, 305.' 

**• 

Su seno 

De viva lumbre y de temura lleno .(II, 21. ) 

*% 

♦ » 

l Qué es | ay I la luz del sol, cuando a su lumbre 
No gozo de tu vista encantadora?... (II, 24.) 

etc., etc. 

Quotations might be indefinitely multiplied. 

2. For further contrasted light and darkness efïects see : I, 195, 
11. 13 fi.; I, 196, 11. 5-12; I, 233, 11. 5-8; I, 262, 11. 15-20; I, 272, 
U.19-23; I, 305, 11. 11-15. I, 334, II.10-15; I, 336, 11 .13-15, 22-4 ; I, 337, 
U. 1-4; I, 384, II. 1-3. The youthful love of antithesis, combined 
with the attraction of images of light, accounts for the large number 
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birth of that elegy, was responsible also for a Lamenio noc- 
turno, in which Saavedra gives full rein to his imagination *. 

Together with this feeling for light goes a fondness for 
moonlight scenes which is closely allied to it. Ths following 
passage seems characteristic of many which might be quoted 
at length. It is, on the one hand, full of epithets which, 
though not always commonplace, show no great individua- 
lity. On the other hand it is written with such undeniable 
force that the image as a whole is impressed upon the rea- 
der’s mental vision, while the intense personality of the 
passion which pervades it (and indeed the whole poem) 
brings perhaps what is after ail a conventional enough 
production in many respects nearer to a Romantic outburst 
than any preceding poem has corne : 

Cuando toraas, Olimpia, a esta ribera, 

Bella como la luna refulgente. 

Que en apacible y grata primavera, 

Cândida ostenta la argentada trente, 

Y lânguida y luciente 

Desde su carro azul derrama brillo, 

AI través de las nubes plateadas, 

Del blando cefirillo 

Con vagarosas plumas agitadas. 

Te vi, y me estremecî; tomé a mirarte, 

Y el denso vélo que mi amor cubriera, 

Rasgôse de repente, y descubierto 
Miré mi corazôn, y en él patente 


of examples. For other images of light — sometimes commonplace, 
sometimes not, — the reader may study I, 208, 11. 26-8 ; I, 222, 
11. 19-24; I, 231, 11. 5-10; I, 242, 11. 26 fi.; I, 256; I, 286, 11. 19-21; 
I, 295, passim ; I, 300, 1. 5; I, 330, 11. 1-9; I, 331, 11. 15-16. 

1. See I, 371. The sunrises and sunsets of the Paso honroso (e. g., 
Canto I.stanza 50^1,63; I, 70; II, 1.; II, 51; III, 1) are also note- 
worthy, as is the opening, pientioned above, to the ode A Olimpia, 
Vol. II, pp. 15 fi. 
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La oculta causa de mi angustia fiera. 

Y reventando el escondido fuego, 

Tronô como un volcân, tu amor buscando, 

Y tu amor, y tu amor sôlo anhelando *. 

e 

Hardly any critic has pointed out the influence of co- 
Iour on Rivas in his maturity, and none has traced it back 
to its beginnings — to the point at which young Saavedra, 
copying the conventional colour-phrases of the eighteenth 
century, discovered that to him they meant something 
real, and that that something grew more important as time 
went on. The indispensable red and white — « roses and 
jasmine » — of the lady’s face *; the « parda nube » and 
« rojos celajes 3 » of the sky; « the purpling east 4 »; the 
a green meadow »; the « blue waves » or « white foam » 
of the sea 5 ; the conventional blue of the river or the river- 
god 6 ; the « labio purpurino 7 » or « rubor puipureo 8 » of the 


1. I. 330- 

2. E. g., p. 331, 1 . 4; p. 376, 1 . 25; p. 353, 1 . 5; Cf. El Paso honroso, 
II, 7; III, 29. (The references in this paragraph are ail to Vol. I, 
1894, unless marked Vol. II.) 

3. E. g., p. 200, 11 . 4-8; p. 257, 11 . 3-4; p. 275, 11 . 5-8; p. 361, 11 . 19-21. 

4. E. g., p. 222, 11 . 20-1; p. 374, 11 . 14-19.* Vol. II, p. 16, 11 . 1-2. 

5. E. g., p. 257, 11 . 7-8. The attraction of sea-pictures for the poet, 
so patent to readers of the Moro Expôsilo, is not altog'ether the efîect 
of life in exile. The indications point rather to its being the gift of 
the years spent in Câdiz. There is something more than common- 
place imagery in seascapes like the opening of A A mira (p. 229); 
the romance « A esconder su lumbre pura •... (pp. 257 ff.); the third 
strophe of the ode to Olimpia (pp. 328-9). Best of ail are the rea- 
listic La Borrasca (pp. 305-6) and the metaphorically conceived pic- 
ture in II, 27-8. Cf. also, p. 369; p. 269, 11 . n-15; p. 314 and the 
striking subject, p. 191. 

6. E. g., p. 295, 1 . 28. 

7 - P- 325 . h i- Cf. p. 347, 1 . 4; p. 385, 1 . 17. 

8. p. 330,1. 28. 
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poet's lady, her snow-white hand, breast or shoulder ; 
the « green crests » of the groves 1 ; the sapphire sky 2 ; the 
cold white dawn 3 — these are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the volumes under examination. There is perhaps 
little colour which is not commonplace in these volumes, 
but there is abundant evidence in the distinctive epithets 
of flowers *, the gold and purple of Oriental décorations 5 , 
the skyscapes, landscapes and seascapes, that this poet is 
at least a true colourist in embryo if nothing more. 

We hâve also signs in these early poems of a sturdy and 
persistent regionalism. From the early pictures of the 
Guadalquivir rolling down to the Atlantic between olive- 
groves and luscious orchards 6 to the lines written eleven 
years later in Côrdoba comparing the gracefid rosebay 
(somewhat strangely) with the stately poplar 

que en la orilla fortunada 
Del gran Guadalquivir crece 7 . 


there are constant allusions to the poet’s tierra, even where 
the appropriateness of them is not évident nor their expres¬ 
sion perfect. The verses which were not reprinted from 
the 1814 édition are particularly noticeable for their frequent 
référencés to the Guadalquivir, which may or may not be 
an indication that they were written in Andalucfa. More 
probably they were written, as the epistle from the banks 
of the Henares almost certainly was, at a time when distance 


1 P* 345 . h 15. 

2. p. 329, l. 1. 

3 - P- 33 6 » 1 * 22 - 

4. E.g., p. 362, 11 . 8-11; p. 343, 11 . 1-4; p. 358, 11 . 4-11. 

5. E.g., p. 329, 11 . 12 ff. 

6. Romance, Vol. I, pp. 215-17. 

7 - II. 3 2 * 
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lent enchantment to the poet’s view. And hence the cons¬ 
tant references to 

las selvas que riega 
El Betis espumoso... 

... de! Betis la alegria 

... la corriente fria 
Del Betis... 


en los raudales 

Do del Betis el Numen soberano 
La esperaba en palacios de corales. 

Y el cristalino Betis transtomado 
Su curso retorcido, 

Con el viento alterado 
Turbado se mostrô y embravecido. 

I Acaso viste 

Crecer altivo el Betis insolente? 

Del Betis -las espumas cristalinas, 

La lozana belleza de las flores, 

Que esmaltan su ribera, etc. *. 

Both of the eclogues, too, among this group of poems hâve 
their imaginative home in the country of the Guadalqui- 
vir a . Yet in the poems reprinted in later éditions « Genil 
gracioso y manso 1 2 3 », the « Betis cristalino y sosegado 4 », 


1. Ail these quotations are from poems appearing in the 1814 édi¬ 
tion only. 

2. « Del Betis olivoso en la ribera 

Se encuentra un verde y delicioso prado... » 

And « En la fertil ribera 

Del Betis olivoso, 

Felice mi ganado apacentaba... » 

3 - I» 277. 

4. I, 286. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. Q 
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and « impérial Sevilla 1 » are hardly mentioned more often 
than the stately and fruit fui Tagus, near which the poet 
had met many of his early expériences and adventures 2 . 
The romance corto in which the Tagus is apostrophised 
throughout, is one of the best and happiest examples of Saa- 
vedra’s early regionalism \ 

The romance with the haunting refrain « Id, aguas pu- 
ras 4 »... is also a conspicuous example of the simplicity of 
some few of Saavedra’s early poems which is the more stri- 
king as it is contrasted with the pretentious patriotic odes. 
In this, as in the narrative « Con once heridas mortales 5 », 
and in the subjects, and sometimes the subject-treatment, 
of certain sonnets ( ', there is no straining after effect, no 
refinement of vocabulary, no préoccupation with sonority 
of epithet or expression. The bombast which disfigured 
the worst verse of the eighteenth century gives place to the 
artlessness marking the best art of the Romantics. More com- 
mon, nevertheless, are the conventional epithets (flourishing 
everywhere but most frequent of ail in Adelfa) 7 the weak 
and easy antithèses of form and subject, the laboured rimes s 


1. I. 35 8 - 

2. Thus we hâve the « aurifero Tajo » (I, 224, and the identical 
line repeated in I, 336); « las ribcras del Tajo» (I, 345);« De Tajo 
venturoso A los bosques amenos » (I, 368); « Apacible rio, Ventu- 
roso Tajo » (I, 375) ; « las frondosas vegas De Tajo deücioso * 

(I. 383). 

3- I. 375-6. 

4. I, 216. 

5- I. 211 . 

6. E. g., I, 191, 19/ 

7 Whether mythological or otherwise : « el furor de Marte », « el 
ardor del encendido Febo », « el crudo amor », « sus tiranias » and 
« el insano rigor de sus crueldades », « sus ojos... que le abrasaron 
con su dulce fuego », « su tierno pecho », « el dulce amor », etc. 

8. It would perhaps be going too far to say that Saavedra’s regio- 
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and the monotonous rhetorical répétitions of the odes \ 
This said, it is hardly necessary to insist further upon the 
characteristics of Saavedra’s early style. 

j 

% 

nalism developed more precociously than it would hâve donc had 
Betis not rimed with Tetis, but the suggestion is not unmerited. 

1. Cf., for example, I, 201, 11 . 20 ff., I, 208, 11. n ff., I, 210, 11 . 8 ff.; 
I, 213.11. 1-4; I, 215,11. 14-16; I, 301,11. 20 ff., etc. 
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El Paso honroso. — Diverse opinions of critics. — Its place in the 
évolution of Saavedra’s romanticism. — Sources. — Artistic 
defects. — Signs of promise. 


Long before most of these verses had been composed, 
Saavedra had written, at Câdiz, his Paso Honroso, dedicated 
to « Lesbia 1 » and had published it at the end of the volume 
of 1814. The poem has been variously estimated (or some- 
times neglected) by the critics, those who speak of Saave¬ 
dra’s romanticism as a création of Malta depreciating or 
ignoring it entirely. Blanco Garcfa, who takes something 
like this view, simply says of it : « Anuncia ya a trechos por 
la gallardla y el desembarazo de la narraciôn, al poeta admi- 
râble de los -Romances histôricos a . » Pineyro, on the same 
side, calls it « la obra imperfecta de un joven aprovechado, 
que dôcilmente sigue el camino que sus primeros maestros 
le mostraran 3 ». Cueto refers to it in passing as « (escrito) 


1. See p. 24 above. Juan Valcra (Obras Complétas, XXVII, 131) 
sees here an imitation of Ariosto. A more likely influence is that 
of Pedro de Espinosa, whom the poet imitâtes both in the Paso hon¬ 
roso and in Adelfa. (See Espinosa’s works, ed. Rodriguez Marin, 
Sonnet to Lesbia, p. 17.) 

2. Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 131. 

3. Op. cit., p. 56. 
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en acompasadas octavas y sujeto a muchos de los preceptos 
y atildamientos convencionales de las P otite a s 1 », and there- 
after leaves it entirely alone. 

Valera, as is natural, thinks very much more highly of 
the Paso Honroso, placing it above both Florinda and the 
Uyendas of the poet’s later years, and as far as its spontaneity 
is concemed, preferring it even above El Moro Expôsüo. 
« En la primera producciôn épica del Duque », he continues, 
« hay mâs concisiôn y sobriedad que en otras narraciones 
suyas... Haÿ también... menos artificio... La mayor censura 
que se puede hacer de El Paso honroso es que es un juguete; 
que el autor no se propuso en él probar nada, ni resolver 
ningûn problema. Lo que es para mf, lejos de ser esto una 
censura, es un elogio ...El Paso honroso es un poema ro- 
mântico 1 2 3 ». Cafiete, who takes the sanest view of the ques¬ 
tion of the influence of Malta on Saavedra, — a view based 
on careful study of both earlier and later poems \ — réalisés 
that there was much that was of promise in El Paso honroso 
as well as much of the médiocre and conventional. 

Se limita... a combinar unas cuantas descripciones de encuentros 
y reencuentros, llenas a veces de verdad, no tan variadas como fuera 


1. Op. cil., p. 523. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 127-9, passim. It is not so much the actual words 
which Valera uses which are exaggerated as the tone in which he 
speaks* of the poem. He treats it with what some might term a 
ludicrous sense of its importance, and his digression on the taste 
of the times (pp. 128 ff.) will sound convincing to very few. Later 

t 

(p. 130) he says it is equal to the best work of Ariosto, and condudes : 

« Estâ escrito con arte y con gusto mâs sobrio y delicado que otras' 
composiciones posteriores del poeta. » (p. 133.) 

3. He says (Obras, ed. 1854, Vol. I, p. xix) : « La permanencia del 
Duque de Rivas en Malta fué importantisima para su ingenio, porque 
contribuye poderosamente a despertar en él los gérmenes que hasta 
entonces habian estado sofocados o adormecidos... » 
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de apetecer, escritas en octavas donde la mas fàcil y gallarda elo- 
cuciôn suele verse deslustrada por la flojedad y el prosaismo, asi 
en la dicciôn como en los versos. Pero aunque el asunto del poema raya 
en insignificante de puro sencillo; aunque en él no falta el amanerado 
suefio, de rigor en esta clase de obras; aunque las visiones que la 
fantasia del poeta présenta a la de D. Suero no pasan de ser parâ- 
frasis mâs o menos acertada de la bellisima fâbula del Genil del ante- 
querano Espinosa, no por eso desagrada su lectura, ni hubiera sido 
justo condenar al fuego la casta pintura del timido amor del héroe, 
y de la esquivez, mâs aparente que real, de la hermosa por quien sus- 
pira x . 

We hâve already seen that Pedro de Espinosa was among 
the authors studied and imitated by young Saavedra, and 
there seems no doubt that Don Suero's dream in the Paso 
honroso — an unnecessary digression from the standpoint 
of plot — dérivés in part from Espinosa’s Fâbula de Gémi . 
We need not take into considération the resemblances of 
métré and diction, the references to Phoebus and Mars, 
and the conventional descriptions of river scenery : these 
are to be found in both poems, but in much of the other 
work of the two writers as well. More significant is the 
apparent influence of certain passages in the narrative of 
the river god's love for the naiad Cfnaris; these, however, 
do not suggest a doser dependence than that which Juan 
Valera allows *. The descriptions of the respective river 
palaces are similar, though not identical : 

ESPINOSA 

Columnas mâs hermosas que valientes 
Sustentan el grau techo cristalino; 


1. Op. cil., p. xvi. 

2. « El suefio de D. Suero, antes de empezar las justas, en un bosque 
a orillas del Orbigo, dicen que es imitaciôn de la Fâbula del Genil, 
de Pedro de Espinosa; pero la imitaciôn, si la hay, es bastante libre, 
y no amengua el mérito de la obra de D. Angel. » {Op. cit., p. 132.) 
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Las paredes son piedras transparentes, 

Cuyo valor del Occidente vino; 

Ve que son plata lisa los umbrales; 

Claros diamantes las lucientas puertas. 

Ri cas de clavazones de corales 

Y de pequeftos nâcares cubiertas. 

SAAVEDRA 

Subiendo por cl aire los cristales 
Eran ya capiteles refulgentes, 

Y sobre las columnas con presura 

Se toman en soberbia arquitectura. 

... Guarnecidos de corales 
Los atrevidos arcos latérales. 

Las puertas de marfil son fabricadas 
Con estrellas de acero y con follajes, 

Sobre robustos pernos sustentadas, 

Y adomadas de perlas y balajes... 

So, too, are the several en tries of the nymphs, though 
Saavedra adds to Espinosa’s description and improves it 
greatly 1 ; the appearance of the river god : 


i. Espinosa has simply this : 

Vido entrando Genil un virgen coro 
De bellas ninfas de desnudos peclios, 
Sobre cristal cerniendo granos de oro 
Con verdes cribos de esmeraldas liechos ; 
Vido, ricos de lustre y de tesoro, 

Follajes de carâmbano en los techos, 
Que estaban por las puntas adomados 
De racimos de aljôfares helados. 

Saavedra’s long adaptation, beginning : 

Y de ninfas un coro se aparece... 
is in Canto i, stanzas 54 ff. 
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ESPINOSA 

El venerable viejo dios del rio 
Aqui con santa majestad se asienta, 

Reclinado en dos uraas relucientes, 

Que son los cafios de abundantes fuentes. 

SAAVEDRA 

En dos fulgentes uraas reclinada 
Del rio la deidad majestuosa 
Se muestra en él de juncias coronada, 

Con apacible faz respetuosa. 

of the 

tritôn que a servir a Betis vino l . 

' Betis' prophecy, too, of the nuptial joy of Cfnaris and Genil, 
may hâve suggested to Saavedra the prophecy of his own 
birth 2 . Beyond these, no passages indubitably showing 
the influence of Espinosa can be found. 

To ourselves El Paso honroso is neither a chef-d’œuvre nor 
a worthless piece of doggerel, but rather the most inte- 
resting study imaginable in a young Romanticist's évolu¬ 
tion. It is surprising to find that at twenty-one, and by the 
year 1812, Saavedra should hâve written anything showing 
so great an advance on his preceding work; on the other 
hand it was inévitable that the poem should be full of cru- 
dities, commonplaces and classical allusions of the most 
conventional type. Of course it is imperfect. One has 
only to think that, like ail Saavedra's work which preceded 
it in date, it was written on active service, by a boy whose 
muse had had no chance of being kindled by the works of 
the foreign Romantics whose influence he was soon to 


1. Espinosa. Cf. Saavedra, 1, 57. 

2. Paso honroso, 1, 64-6. 
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undergo. But imperfect and immature as it was, it was 
indelibly stamped with the seal of future famé. 

Saavedra’s first long poem is a. romance of chivalry. He 
takes us back to the fifteenth century and the court of 
Juan II of Castile, in order to introduce an ancestor of his 
own, Don Suero de Quinones, a valiant knight who with 
nine stalwart companions does battle in the lists against 
ali corners to satisfy the ardour of his disdainful lady Dona 
Luz. It would be tedious to recount circumstantially 
those of the encounters which Saavedra thinks it necessary 
to relate in detail. Their monotony is broken to some 
extent by the appearance of the lady who Una-like cornes 
to seek a champion, and by the combat in which Don Suero 
is accidentally checked in his victorious course and gains 
an unexpected proof of his lady's favour. Eventually the 
valiant warrior vanquishes the last of his opponents and 
wins his lady’s hand. 

It has been imphed, if not specifically stated, that in com- 
posing his poem Saavedra worked upon Juan de Pineda’s 
Libro del Passo honroso ’, which would almost certainly 
be in the possession of his family. A detailed comparison 
of the two Works leads us to the conclusion that Saavedra 
was but slightly indebtedto Pineda, if at ail. Hefollowsthe 
general lines of the narrative, departing from it where con- 
venient and very rarely writing anything which could be 
possibly described as a quotation or even a striking remi- 


1. Libro del passo honroso defendido por el Excelente Cauallero 
Suero de Quiflones. Copilado de un libro antiguo de mano por F. Juan 
de Pineda Religioso de la Orden de S. Francisco. Y dirigido a Don 
Manrique de Lara, Conde de Valencia, Virey y Capitan general de 
Catalufia. Con licencia. En Salamanca, En casa de Comelio Bonardo. 
Aflo MDLXXXVIII. 

This is the édition foliowed here, but the édition of 1783 (Imprenta 
de D. Antonio de Sancha, Madrid) is more accessible. 
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niscence *. Thus it is by no means impossible that he may 
hâve used some other version of the story. 

Some of the divergences which occur between Pineda and 
Saavedra are, it is true, those which any poet would make in 
the circumstances : for example, the shortening of the pre- 
liminaries of the joust, and the condensation (into a verbal 
address made by Don Suero to the King) of the twenty-two 
long conditions which Don Suero lays down for the touma- 
ment. Others again are undoubtedly the resuit of Saave- 

dra's love of colour, his passion for Andalucfa and his vivid 

♦ 

imagination. 

We should expect him to omit the measurements of the 
ground chosen for the toumament, and the prosaic details 
of its disposition, and it is quite in keeping with his art 
to substitute a picturesque description of the effect of 
the préparations upon the winged inhabitants of the forest 
and to dwell upon the beauty of the woodland scene. The 
greater prominence of Dona Luz in Saavedra's poem is 


i. As an example of such few passages, we may cite the following : 

Don Stiero's request to the King : 

Y al verme (le este modo aprisionado, 

Mi libertad por fin he concertado. 

Hoy mi seflora exige nuevamente 
Por rescate del hierro que me enlaza, 

* 

* * 

Que mis hazaflas y mi fama aumente, 

A su vista rompiendo en ancha plaza, 

Por espacio de treinta dias enteros, 

Lanzas con los mâs bravos caballeros. 

Pineda h as : 

Agora pues, poderoso sefior, en nombre del Apostol Sanctiago yo 
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easily explicable by what we hâve deduced from his early 
love-lyrics. There are, however, divergences undoubtedly 
hard to account for if Saavedra had Pineda’s book at hand, 
for at this stage in his career he was (as we shall shortly 
see) by no means averse to copying passages very closely. 
Pineda's account of his hero when he appears in the lists 
is as follows : 

Suerô de Quifiones salio en un cavallo fuerte con paramentos azules 
bordados de la devisa y fierro de su famosa empresa; y encima de 
eada devisa esta van bordadas unas letras que dezian, il faut déli¬ 
bérer; y el llevaba vestido un falsopeto de azeytuni vellud vellotado 
verde brocado, con una uça de brocado azeytuni vellud vellotado azul. 
Sus calças eran de grana Italianas, y una caperuça alta de grana, 
con espuelas de rodete Italianas, ricas doradas; en la mano una es- 
pada de armas desnuda dorada. Llevaba en el braço derecho cerca 
de los morzillos su empresa de oro ncamente obrada tan ancba como 
dos dedos, con letras azules al rededor... Y ténia tambien de oro unos 
bolloocillos redondos al derredor de la mes ma empresa. Llevava 
su âmes de piemas y braçales con muy fermosa continencia. 

It seems unlikely that Saavedra at his then immature 
stage of development, should hâve reproduced barely one 
of these details and should hâve substituted a description 
so colourless and so totally unlike Pineda’s as this : 

De un potro cordobcs azabachado, 

Con un lucero en la espaciosa trente, 

Rige el freno de plata salpicado, 

Que templa y doma su rigor ferviente. 

Lleva terciada sobre el diestro lado 
La poderosa lanza, y el fulgente 
Peto, que el noble peclio le rodea, 

Ofusca el brillo de la luz fcbea. 


he concertado mi rescate, el quai es trezientas lanças rompidas por 
el hasta con fierros de Milan, de mi, e destos cavalleros que aqui soit 
en estos arnescs... 
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» Par Ligera adarga en el siniestro brazo 
Con adomos de esmalte guamecida, 

Maneja con gentil desembarazo, 

Sin que las riendas gobernar le impida : 

Pendiente en medio de un gracioso lazo, 

Por cuerpo de su empresa estâ esculpida 
Una argolla de hierro, y un letrero 
Que dice asi : Librarme de ella quiero, 

La vencedora fulminante espada, 

Terror y espanto del altivo moro. 

Al lado izquierdo ostenta colocada 
En el rico tahali bordado de oro. 

Sobre el alto crestôn de la celada, 

Que es de piedras preciosas un tesoro. 

De plumas blancas cl penacho ondea, 

Do Favonio se mece y se récréa *. 

The simplest explanation of the relations between the 
two Works would seem to be that Saavedra had read Pineda's 
chronicle — perhaps, we may well believe, very carefully 
and very often, as a boy — and that he wrote the poem 
without having it at hand, and either without reference 
to it at ail or with a mere glance at it shortly before or after 
drafting El Paso honroso. This is rendered the more pro¬ 
bable by the circumstances in which he must hâve written, 
and it would explain equally well the occasional réminis¬ 
cences and the many and striking departures from Pineda's 
narrative. 

The narrative, has ail the weariness of a chivalric romance 
and in that respect is only redeemed by its comparative 
brevity. The young artist has much to leam of plot - 
construction and descriptive art. Warrior after warrior 
enters; the nationality, the dress,the mount, the appearance 
of each is described in tum, and finally the heraldic device 


i. h, T7-19. 
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which he bears \ A few colourless lines describe the combat, 
and behold! the lists are being cleared for the next co¬ 
rners! This monotony extends to other parts of the nar¬ 
rative. Both the second and the third cantos open with 
a not dissimilar description of dawn, while Canto IV begins 
with a description of night. 

The characterisation is formai, but this was Saavedra’s 
first essay in that difficult art, which he was ne ver, in fact, 
to master as fully as some writers less noteworthy in other 
respects. Only the last line of the stanza which best des- 
cribes Don Suero conveys any suggestion of individuality 
to the reader, and this, though it might seem to forecast 
a Byronic hero, is probably nothing more in intention than 
the only possible culmination to so forbidding a catalogue 
of virtues as the hero reveals : 

* 

% 

Dejôse ver don Suero de Quiftones, 

Valiente, afable, ilustre caballero, 

Conocido por inclitas acciones, 

Y por ser en las lides el primero ; 

De esclarecidos timbres y blasones, 

Tan tierno amante como buen guerrero, 

Y en su gallardo aspecto y compostura 
Parcciô nids que Humana su figura 2 . 


The portrait of Dona Luz is as conventional as are the 
grâces which adom her person or the epithets of chivalric 
language bestowed upon her : she is the typical « disdainful 
lady », the « enemiga bella 3 » of her adorer. Her amazing 
beauty is only equalled by her amazing scom. Of the com- 


1. Cf. for example, Canto n, stanzas 30, 35, 30, 44, 43. Valera, 
on the other hand (op. cit., p. 1301, admires the skill of Saavedra’s 
présentation of the warriors 1 

2. 1, 8. 

3. iv, 17. 
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batants, Abreo, the Portuguese knight, is the antithesis of 
Suero de Quinones. He is the complété villain, and it will 
be seen later that Saavedra’s maturer art scarcely modified 
the type : 

Era de Portugal, de ânimo fiero. 

De dura condiciôn, fcroz semblante, 

Diestro en el manejar lanza y acero. 

De proporciôn y miembros de gigante : 

Turbulento, indomable y altanero, 

Atrevido insolente, amenazante, 

Despreciador de ajena valentia, 

Y lleno de soberbia altaneria x . 

Most noticeable of ail in the Paso hottroso, however, is 
the abundance of intolerably commonplace classical allu¬ 
sions. Pineyro 2 stigmatises the opening invocation 3 — 
and rightly so — as « tan vulgar, tan trillada como débil- 
mente escrita ». It would not be unjust to speak in the same 
tone of the whole mythological company. Mars, as god of 
war, is introduced into the narratives of the varions combats 
with wearisome regularity 4 . Phoebus Apollo, under one 


1. in, 5. 

2. Op. cit., p. 56. 

3 - 1, 2. 

4. E.g., 1, 6, Diez armados guerreros entrar vieron. 

Que Marte en majestad no les iguala. 

11, 56, Ya, dejando de Marte los horrores, 
Dulces placeres, plâcidos amores. 

1, 65, De esta preciosa uniôn, lustre de Espaâa, 
Saldrâ una descendencia esclarecida, 
Terror del Agareno en la campafia 
Y de Marte y de Ternis protegida. 


1, 66, Un descendante de esta uniôn primera, 
Que a Marte seguirâ con pecho honroso. 
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or the other of those titles, is continually dragged in to re- 
present the sun *, apart from his other occasional appea- 
rances a . Any valiant warrior, if he is not a « son of Mars » 
is spoken of as « like to Hercules 3 ». From the first appea- 
rance of Jove « el Tonante 4 », mythological characters •— 
Satum 5 , Cupid 6 , Neptune 7 , Favonius 8 , Thémis, the « dega 
Diosa 9 », and the like — assume an apparent collective 
importance which far éclipsés that of a Christian hero like 
Pelayo, 

Mantenedor de la cristiana lumbre IO 

and the renowned Cid Campeador, referred to as Rui Diaz 11 , 
— to say nothing of those literary heroes whose memory 
is celebrated in the following stanza, — the fifteenth century 


1. 1, 35, Huyen los rayos del ardor Febeo. (Cf. n, 17.) 

11, 3, Febo inraortal desde su carro ardiente, 

De viva lumbre y majestad vestido, 

Los puros resplandores de su trente 
Derrama por el âmbito extendido... 


11, 42, Y el carro Apolinar, de luz cercado, 

Apareciô en oriente esplendoroso. 

iv, 47, Apolo declinaba disgustado 

De ver ocioso al inclito guerrero... 


2. Where the context is quite different. E. g., 1. 66. 

3. E. g., iii, 37. 

4. 1, 2. 

5- b 62. 

6. 11, 8. 

7 - i”. 15 - 

8. n, 19. 

9. 1, 65; iv, 17. 

10. 11, 55. 

11. Ibid. 
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Cordovan poet Juan de Mena and the famous and erudite 
Marqués de Villena, Enrique de Aragôn *. 

On the other hand there is much in the Paso honroso 
with which no foreseeing critic could hâve failed to be im- 
pressed. Side by side with the commonplaces we hâve 
noticed, there are indications — though .faint ones — of an 
imagery based on the observation of nature and reality 1 2 , 
of that same fondness for moonlight scenes which has al- 
ready been remarked upon 3 , and above ail of a growing 
desire to paint in colour. This last tendency, which becômes 
increasingly more pronounced in Saavedra’s work, is mani- 
fested at this point in a somewhat inartistic fashion. The 
poet has not yet leamed to combine narrative and descrip¬ 
tion. Apart from the use of colour in fixed epithets, Saa- 
vedra finds an excellent outlet for this mode of self-expres¬ 
sion in the almost oriental splendour of the Court and the 
heraldic designs and the dresses of the various combatants. 
The Kings at arms' white colts with their purple coverings 
are followed by musicians in purple with brightly-coloured 
plumes 4 . Don Suero and his companions are presented 
in white and gold, contrasting with the jet-black of their 
steeds 5 . Their opponents are no less conspicuous 6 . Dona 
Leonor is a study in black and white 7 , but her little page is 
dressed in yellow with scarlet plumes 8 . The number of 
these examples might be still further increased, and their 


1. h. 56. 

2. Cf. the sea images in m, 15, and iv, 58, and note 5 p. 127 above. 
Less noticeably, also, 1,.47, 50. 

3. Cf. p. 126 above. 

4- 11, 14-15. 

5. 11, 19-20. 

6. m, 4, 20; et. 11, 40. 

7. iii, 26. 

8. iii, 27. 
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variety, itself significant, is emphasised in more than one 
place which shows to what an extent Saavedra could use 
colour in single descriptive passages \ 

Though the exigencies of the plot made a northem set- 
ting for the story impérative, the real atmosphère of the 
poem, like that of Saavedra’s shorter verses, is Andalucian. 
There is none of the bitter contrast between south and north 
which we are later to find in the Moro Expôsito, and as 
there can be small excuse for expatiation on Andalucian 
glories in a Castilian narrative the allusions are bound to 
be scanty and somewhat formai. We hâve the prophétie 
- vision of Don Suero’s descendant bom in sight of the « Betis 
caudaloso 2 », the warrior Don Bueso de Solîs, and his horse 
from the « frondoso Betis 3 », Don Suero himself, whose steed 
had pastured on Betis’ shore 4 , and finally, the apostrophe 
with its personal note, which Rivas so often sounds in his 
verse : 

También, oh docto esclarecido Mena, 

Honor del Betis, de mi patria gloria, 

Al son del arpa allî tu voz resuena 

Cantando hazaftas de la hispana historia 3 ... 

* 

Even into the unpromising context of a Castilian story 
Saavedra could introduce the glories of Andalucfa. 


1. The best will be found in n, 7, 8. 

2. 1, 06 . 

3. in, 66. 

4 - iv. 43 - 
5. I!, 56. 


KF.VLE HISPANIQUE. 
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Lyrics of Exile, 1823-1833. — Conflicting characteristics of these 
verses. — El Desterrado as a typical example. — The London 
poems. — The Faro de Malta. — The Sombra del Trovador. 


An unprejudiced reader of Saavedra’s lyric poetry would 
probably be nearer to despairing of it as it stood in 1820 than 
in 1809. The last odes written before the émigration were 
intolerably artificial, and it is hard to see why the poet ever 
preserved them as he looked down upon them from the pe- 
destal of his later achievements. Their only interest is his- 
torical. But when the crisis of 1823 changed the course of 
Saavedra's life, and sent him as a proscript into exile, one 
might expect that, even before the influences of foreign 
Romanticism had begun to work upon his art, the strong 
émotion under which he now wrote would bring out his 
individuality. For this had been strangely overlaid (up 
to that time) by convention, in a collection of poems the 
subjects of which were of a profoundly personal nature *. 


1. I leave out of considération the poem Super Flumina, which is 
included, in fragmentary condition, in the second volume of the 
1894 édition (pp. 37-9). A footnote explains that it was written 
on the Francis Freeling when Saavedra was bound for England, 
that the manuscript was lost, and the poem partially reconstructed 
from memorv by Alcalà Galiano in Rivas’ last years. It seems 
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The reader who expects this, however, is doomed to some 
disappointment. By no means ail the verses written between 
1823 and 1833 can be said to be an advance on the Paso 
honroso. It seems strange to reflect that Saavedra was 
writing the Moro Expésüo in the same years as he was pen- 
ning Unes like these : 


No sonarâ mi acento 

En el nupcial festin jAyl No me es dado 

Del insigne Mirisco al dulce lado 

Su citara pulsar encantadora 

Y enriquecer el viento 

Con altos versos y con voz sonora *. 


Or these : 


De tu madré en el seno 
Duermes, dulce amor mio, 

Cual perla del rocio 

Duerme en el seno de la tiema flor; 

De mil encantos lleno 
Reluce en tu semblante, 

Cual sol en el diamante, 

De un aima nueva el celestial candor a . 


Yet thus it was. And the verses of 1823 to 1833 as a whole 
show strangelÿ conflicting characteristics. The personal 
note becomes more marked in them than before; melan- 
choly not unnaturally pervades them; the signs of évident 
sincerity are more frequent; yet the individuahty of Saa- 


hardly fair or critical to consider lines which hâve suffered these 
vicissitudes as a bona fide production of a date some forty years 
before they received the form in which they are now read. 

1. II, 77, July 1829. The Ossianic passage which brings the ode 
to a conclusion, however (p. 85), is worth noting. 

-2. II, 117. Paris, 1832. « A mi hijo Gonzalo, de edad de cinco 

meses. » 
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vedra's colouring fades 1 and the fiashes of light grow at 
times less numerous 2 . The classical métrés begin slowly to 
yield to, or are varied with, octosyllabic quatrains; but the 
classical allusions and conventional phrases become only 
slightly — if at certain times markedly — less common. 
These may briefly but not unfairly be described as the chief 
characteristics of Saavedra's évolution as a lyric poet during 
the important decade which began with El Desterrado and 
finished with the composition, though not the appearance, 
of Don Alvaro. 

El Desterrado (1824) itself, for example, « which some 
consider—says Blanco Garcia — a préludé to the audacities 
of Romanticism », is a long poem the form of which recalls 
the classical ode. The author speaks of Spain as « hermosa 
Hesperia »; of Câdiz as the temple of Pluto and Venus; 
of Titan, Flora, Tirtaeus, the Fates and Cupid; of the sun 
in his « carro de oro », night spreading her curtain, Spain’s 
brow being crowned with laurel; and a score of other trite 


1. In lit Desterrado, for example, — the longest of these poems with 
the exception of Florinda — the only signs of colour, apart from 
commonplaces like the « black storm », « Flora’s verdure » the sun’s 
«1 golden car » and « white locks » are the comparison of Angelica to a 
crimson rose in the desert and a référencé to grcy sails and the red 
fields of Andalucia. It might not be fantastic to find a psychological 
reason for this unusual dulness of hue in the fact that the poem was 
written at sea and after the sun had set. 

2. They abound, howeVcr, in El Desterrado, where at the most 
rigorous computation there are no less than fifteen clear images of 
light, not more than two or three of which wculd be termed conven¬ 
tional. The other poem written on board {A las estrellas) is even 
more remarkable : in thirty-six Unes there are eight such clear 
images, of which four are completely developed little pictures, 
each occupying the length of a statua, 

3. Op. cit., I, 133 : « Pudo escribir la Despedida (o por otro nombre 
El Desterrado), que algunos consideran como preludio de las audacias 
românticas. » 
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personifications remind us that Saavedra’s art is still unfor- 
med. But eveiy reader of this poem will remark its intense 
and personal patriotism, which reaches at times so high a 
degree of passion and sincerity as to make one forget the 
weaknesses of the production viewed as a whole. From 
beginning to end El Desterrado is informed by émotion. The 
lines which salute the Guadalquivir 1 hâve no literary orna- 
ment 2 to embellish them; they attract by their simplicity 3 
as surely as the lines immediately preceding repel by their 
artificiality *. The climax of the poem is so penetrating as 
to be painful : 

jOh patria! jlngrata patria!... 

Para siempre tal vez, para siempre 
Hoy te pierdo, joh mi patria querida! 

Y a arrastrar voy la misera vida 
En destierro espantoso y criiel. 

And after one more of those characteristic interplays of 
images of light and darkness, he changes the theme : 

No es ya mi patria, no... jPatria!... No existe 

Donde sôlo hay opresos y opresores. 
jEspafia!... Espafta fué... 


1. Which almost for the first time is given its modem name, though 
it is referred to as « Betis claro » two lines above, and both names are 
used elsewhere in the poem. 

2. For I take the expression « rey de Andalucia », in its context, 
to be spontaneous. 


3. Yo te saludo, 

Y yo te adoro joh rey de Andalucia! 

Tu vista templa mi destino crudo, 

Tu vista embarga ;ay Dios! el aima mia (II, 42.) 

4. Los campos encantados, 

Que de etcrno verdor Flora entapiza, 

' Y por do Betis claro se desliza... (II, 42.) 
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When this second movement, with its éloquent anathemas 
and passionate déclamations, gives place in tum to an interlude 
of calm, an outburst of contrition and the final semi-pro- 
phetic strain of restored confidence, the note of sincerity 
is continually sounding, even to the subdued and simple 
conclusion ; 

§ 

Llegue el suspirado dîa, 

Mirete yo venturosa. 

Libre, triunfante, gloriosa, 

Y contento moriré. 

The poem has in short the individuality, the patriotic 
feeling, and in places the simplicity, which were to mark 
Spanish Romanticism, but its characteristics are no more 
« audacities » than « atrocities ». 

The verses written in London show an advance upon the 
Desterrado. Cristébal Colôn is a picture, in few but striking 
words, of the discoverer of America, which is entirely free 
from artifice and convention \ Every phrase is Uke a 
strong, firm stroke of the brush; the most characteristic is 
one which betrays its author : 

Y el sol un monte azul descubre v dora. 

m 

Es América... 


i. The author himself seems to hâve thought well of the concluding 
Unes, as he repeated them in the romance Recuerdos de un gran hombrc, 
written in Gibraltar some thirteen years later. 

En voz sonora 

Exclaman cielo y tierra y mar profundo 
j Viva Colôn, descubridor de un mundo! (1824.) 

Y acordes repiten 
Cielo, tierra y mar profundo : 
j Viva Colôn, descubridor de un mundol (1837,) 
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The Sutno del Proscrite, dated from London in the same year, 
has been characterised by Ochoa, in words already quoted \ 
as « Ossianic », and Blanco Garda, who repeats the phrase 
approvingly, adds that its irrégularités and its revolutionary 
spirit mark a definite rupture with the canons of Boileau a . 
For Ochoa's adjective I can find no justification, while his 
dictum that the poem is « empapada en las nieblas hûmedas 
del Tâmesis » seems to be founded entirely on the final qua¬ 
train : 

Las nieblas hôrridas 
Del frio Tâmesis 
Con pecho misero 
Respiraré. 

The poem as a whole, apart from its comparative simplicity, 
its use of the short line and its three-movement form, is 
somewhat undistinguished in character. Its central figure, 
the « Angélica » who is « bathing her pale face in bitter tears » 
for the exile, and who of old sang o hymns of glory and love » 
while the poet proudly struck the chords of his lyre, is a 
lifeless abstraction to the reader of to-day. The reference 
to the 

Encantadas riberas de Betis, 

Sacros bosques de adelfas y rosas, 

Apacibles colinas graciosas... 

has none of the vividness which we find in similar and later 
references. The opening strophe is excessively rhetorical, 
and loosely put together at that, though this fault is largely 

1. See p. 50 above. 

2. Op. cit., p. 133, * Manifiesta una ruptura decisiva con los severos 
canon es de Boileau y estâ llena de espiritu innovador y revolucionario. 
Con ser bastante descuidada e irregular, bien merece que traslademos 
aqui alguna muestra para dar solidez a estas afirmaciones. > (He then 
quotes the first nineteen Unes.) 
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reÜeemed by the Unes in octaves and quatrains which fol- 
low *. 

The next poem of any length is the well-known Faro de 
Malta, written in unrimed stanzas, and introducing the motif 
of light in a central and emphatic position. It is by far the 
finest production of Saavedra’s genius before he began the 
Moro Expâsito. Valera indeed thinks it, with A las estrellas, 
Rivas' best lyric poem 1 2 . Once again the commonplace and 
the artificial are ail but absent. The pen-pictures are firmly 
and clearly outlined 3 4 ; the rhetorical figures are vivid and 
appealing ; and the narrative is striking in its sincerity and 
individuality. Perhaps the most admirable trait of ail in 
the poem is its unexpected conclusion : 

Jamâs te olvidaré, jamâs... Tan sôlo 
Trocara tu esplendor, sin olvidarlo, 

Rev de la noche, y de tu excelsa lumbre 
La benéfica llama, 

Por la llama y los fûlgidos destellos 
Que lanza, reflejando al sol naciente, 

El Arcângel dorado que corona 
De Cdrdoba la torre *. 


The contrast between this poem and the nuptial ode 
which follows it 5 is painful. Inversions, périphrases, apos- 


1. See Blanco Garcia, op. cit., p. 124. 

2. Pincyro (op. cit., pp. 59-C0) thinks rather poorly of it For Valera, 
see op. cit., p. 113 Menéndez Pelayo (Horacio en Espaiia, 2nd, ed., 
II, 202) calls bot h pocms « purely Horatian ». He is, however.sear- 
ching for illustrations of lus statement that the greatest Romantics 
came from the classical camp! 

3. The first four stanzas furnish an excellent illustration of this. 

4. II, 71. 

5. A los excclentlsimos Sciions Marquises de Santa Cruz, en la 
boda de su hija tercera Doiia Fernanda de Silva y Gir&n (Malta, Julio 
de 1829), II, 77-8. 
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trophes, and clichés abound, and the torrent of verse rushes 
relentlessly along, broken only once by quatrains, though 
varying more than once in its exact metrical construction. 
Its quality can best be shown by choice passages picked out 
from their context. Thus : 

ï Oh î Si el poder dcl numen que me inspira, 

Y de amistad el fuego sacrosanto 
Que arde en mi pecho, a mi olvidada lira 
Dieran tal vuelo y a mi rudo canto, 

Que sus ecos llegaran 
A la orilla dcl regio Manzanarcs... 
jCuâl mis fervientes votos resonaran 
Unidos de Mirisco a los cantares! 

* 

is nevertheless in this poem one indication of the 
Saavedra’s reading — the concluding reference to 

Asi hendiendo la niebla circundaban 
Al bardo calcdôn las sombras leves 
De los guerreros de Morvén y Tura, 

Cuando en la noche obscura, 

Despreciando los vientos y las nieves. 

Sobre los riscos de Loclin sentado, 

• Pulsaba el arpa al lado de Malvina, 

Y la voz ronca del torrcnte hincliado 
Sobrepujaba con su voz divina *. 

The long Sombra del Trovador, dated « Marsella, Marzo 
de 1830 » unités with a certain pretentiousness of form, and 
occasionally of language, signs of Romantic inspiration which 
are now unmistakeable. Nearly half the poem — the Trou- 
badour’s song — is written in octosyllabic quatrains, and its 


1. « Este es, sin duda, el mâs marcado rastro de poesia inglesa 
que hay en todos los versos del Duque », says Juan Valera ( op. cit., 
p. 117). He has overlooked many otlier indications of much greater 
importance, as will shortly appear. 


But there 
nature of 
Ossian : 
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Personal aspect is as marked as ever, even though less inti- 
mately connected with the subject than in some of the pre- 
ceding compositions. But more significant than thesé traits 
are the choice of Provence and the Middle Ages as place and 
time into which the poet was projected, the appearance be- 
fore his eyes of « venerables sombras de los siglos pasados », 
the allusion to Cervantes as an 

escritor divino, 

Gloria de Espafta, admiraciôn del mundo, 


to the gay saber of Cataluna and the juegos florcales of Tou¬ 
louse. 

Romantic also are the suggestions of mystery and even 
terror, the more impressive by their contrast with the ever- 
recumng images of light. 

La niebla pavorosa blanquecina 


Mil sucesos pasados 
Y mil vagas escenas 
Cruzaron por mi ardiente fantasia, 

Cual huyendo de vientos desatados. 

De inciertas formas pavorosas llenas, 
Cruzan las nubes en revuelto dia *. 

* 

* * 

De la luna en oonfusos reverberos 
Los antiguos ropajes ostentaban 
Las aéreas formas de sus bultos vanos 1 2 . 


1. II, 91. 

2. II, 92. 
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Y un confuso alarido 
De aflicciôn y lamento, 

Que sumiso en el coro resonaba, 

Toda mi sangre de pavor helaba ». 

« 

Romantic, finally, is the strain of melancholy which runs 
through the poem — not now merely the personal sadness 
of the exile, as in his earlier compositions, but an objective 
« doloroso acento » which is heard in the troubadour's song 
as well as in the rest of the poem. 

The remaining verses of this period, without reaching 
the poetic heights of those cited, retum comparatively 
seldom and for buts hort intervals to the paths of convention- 
ality. Images of light are fewer but finer than in the ear- 
liest poems : Saavedra is leaming the effectiveness of res- 
traint, as a masterly strophe in the Desterrado shows 2 . 
Colour, again, becomes more noticeable : it is significant, 
for example, that when the poet, recalling apparently the 
disdainful lady of his youth, describes the results of unre- 
quited love 

— Amar jay! sin ser amado 
Es horrible maldiciôn — 

he visualises as a a negro vélo » the hapless lover’s insensi- 
tiveness to ail around him, and the first resuit of his distress 
is to destroy in him the sense of colour : 

I Infeliz t No arde a sus ojos 
El sol, ni apacible ambiente 
Su pecho aspira latiente, 

Ni ve los celajes rojos 


1. II. 92. 

2. II, p. 46. The 'light and darkness’ passage, which begins : 

« Ldbrego manto 
De noche atroz... » 
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Que borda el alba en oriente. 

Ni admira el oro y la grana 
Del ocaso, cuando arde 
En los fuegos de la tarde x * 


Of métrés we find a remarkable. variety ; the five poems 
following the Sombra del Trovador and bearing dates from 
1830 to 1832 are written each in an entirely different métré % 
while those of the next decade hâve more variety still. 


1. II. pp. 107-8. 

2. II, 101-120, El Canto del rutscttor, Versos escritos en un album , 
Un gran tormento, Un padre, A mi htjo Gonzalo . 
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The plays of 1820 : The inerits of Aliatar. — El Duque de Aquitania 
and Alfieri’s Oreste ; Malék-Adhèl, and Mme Cottin’s Mathilde. 
— Superiority of the latter play over the former. Defects of 
both and of Saavedra’s early conceptions of drama. 


The loss of two of the first three plays which Saavedra is 
known to hâve written — Alaulfo and Voila Elança — make 
it impossible for us to trace his évolution as a dramatist 
from his earliest productions. We can, however, make a 
brief estimate of Aliatar, and this will suffice to show the 
immaturity of his dramatic talent at the âge of twenty- 
four, and the superiority of his gifts for lyric and narrative 
poetry. A very few lines will show the crudity of the 
plot and of Rivas' treatment of it. Aliatar, a Moorish 
chieftain, has captured a Christian maiden named Elvira, 
with whom another of his prisoners, — a Hebrew noble, 
Ismân — is secretly in love. Ismân conveys a message 
for Elvira to Se villa, to a certain Don Garcia, whom she calls 
her brother, but discovers on his arrivai to be in reality 
her lover. Don Garcia plots with her to surprise the castle 
where she is immured, thus both winning a wife and gaining 
a victory for the Christians. But meanwhile Aliatar, who 
also is in love with Elvira, though she has rejected his atten¬ 
tions, has decided to obey his nobler nature and set her free. 
At this moment, however, Ismân reveals to him the conspi- 
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racy which a confidant has overheard discussed. His fury 
knows no bounds; he murders Elvira, and then ends his 
own life, just as Don Garcia, who has carried out the plan of 
seizing the castle, arrives on the scene to find his lady dead. 

It is easy to form an idea of the number of coincidences 
and improbabilities which hâve to be postulated before 
such a plot Works itself out to the catastrophe described. 
A study of the play increases, rather than diminishes, their 
number. The grouping of lovers, too, around the person 
of the unhappy heroine is no more artistic than natural. 
Yet the preceptist's canon of verisimilitude — the obser¬ 
vance of the Unities — is treated with due respect, and 
Saavedra's old master, to whom the play was inscribed \ 
can hardly hâve found much fault with its « correctness ». 
Its versification he would also probably hâve approved, 
for though there is not, to our thinking, a truly lofty or 
poetic line in the whole play, there is nothing which falls 
below a certain médiocre and undistinguished level. 

We now reach the main subject of this section, viz, the 
Wo dramas published in the édition of 1820-1 : El Duque de 
Aquitania, written in 1817, and Malék-Adhél, which dates 
from the following year. Both these tragédies had been 
performed, as we hâve seen, before publication. 

In the Duque de Aquitania, Saavedra sets out, in his own 
words, to depict virtue and vengeance 1 2 3 . His play is to be a 
« moral fiction * », and he announces boldly, not only that 


1. See p. 32 above. 

2. Dedicatory verses ( ed. cit., p. 98) 

Pinta el furor de las pasiones, 

La austeridad de la virtud sublime, 
Y la venganza atroz de los delitos. 

3. Oyeme, hermana, y favorable acoge 
Esta moral ficciôn que la engaftosa 
Escena va a ocupar... (Ibid., p. 08). 
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he has imitated the work of a greater genius, but even that 
he has adapted for his purpose the story of Orestes. 

La atroz venganza del inachio Orestes, 

Que allâ en remotos siglos viô extasiado 
De Atenas el magnifico liceo, 

Y en nuestros dias con mayores glorias 
Resucitô el ingenio honor de ltalia, 

Mi guia ha sido en tan audaz empresa *. 

These words in themselves leave it uncertain to what extent 
it was the story, and to what extent any particular author, 
that inspired Saavedra, and equally so whether Euripides 
or Alfieri (who are obviously the dramatists referred to) 
was the author followed. The extemal probabilities are 
strongly in favour of Alfieri a , partly because whatever Saa- 
vedra's proficiency in Greek may hâve been, he would hâve 
been more likely to go to a modem author than to an ancient 
one, and partly because Alfieri was at that time exceedingly 
popular in Spain. In fact Oreste itself had been played in 
Madrid but a few years before the Duque de Aquitania was 
written, and an édition in Spanish was published in 1815 \ 


1. Ibid., pp. 98-9, 

2. I do not stay to discuss the question at length, because it is 
quite clear on internai grounds alone that Saavedra’s debt is rather 
to Alfieri than to Euripides. In Euripides’ Electra (for his Orestes 
continues the narrative at a point later than the conclusion of Al- 
fieri’s Oreste), we hâve not only the greater part of the story of Al- 
fieri’s play, but also the giving of Electra in marnage to the peasant 
and the following events. Again, as will later be seen, Saavedra 
follows Alfieri very closely in certain scenes (such as the first appea- 
rance of Orestes and Pylades) which in Euripides hâve hardly any 
importance; and finally the spirit of Saavedra’s play, as of Alfieri's, 
is wholly modem, and quite unlike that of Euripides’. 

Alfieri’s Oreste is even more unlike the Choephori of Aeschylus and 
the Electra of Sophocles than the Electra of Euripides. 

3. Orestes : || Tragedia || en cinco actos, || representada por la 
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I hâve examined in detail this édition, which is in fact a 
somewhat free translation, and though I hâve found no pas¬ 
sages in which Saavedra obviously follows the translator 
and leaves the original version, there are also no examples 
of the contrary proceeding, and one minor parallel from the 
dedication may serve to throw the balance slightly on the 
affirmative side. 

There is little to be said of the Duque de Aquitania apart 
from its relations to Oreste. The author is careful to make 
it clear at the outset that the unities of time and place are 
observed, the scene being the same throughout and the 
action extending onlyfrom midday to nightfall. The cha- 
racters are few and the plot is of the simplest. Eudon, « a 
usurper », has compassed the death of his brother, the Duke 
of Aquitania, and having secretly sold the son and heir, 
Reynal, as a child, into slavery.is reigning in his place. He 
is (or prétends to be) in love with his niece Elisa, Revnal's 
sister, and on the day before the action begins, has taken 
her from the convent where she was being educated, propo- 
sing to marry her before dawn (so much the « unity » dé¬ 


primera || vez en el Colisé ) del Principe || dia 30 de mayo de 1807. || 
Madrid || Imprenta que fué de Garcia. || Afio de 1815 || pp. xxxm 
108. cm. 14,5 X 9,5. 

The copy of this translation referred to will be found in the Bn- 
tish Muséum (rr726 a.42) bound up with translations of two other 
plays, viz : Lemercier’s Agamemnon (trans. 1800) ; and Alfieri’s Virginia 
(trans. 1813). It is preceded bv a préfacé, dealing mainly with the 
dramatic genius of Alfieri, and bv a dedication in verse to Isidoro 
Mayquez, who took the héro s part when the play was performed in 
the Teatro del Principe. In this verse dedication occurs a sentence 
which Saavedra may hâve remembered in writinghisowndedicati on: 

Ora, en fin, pintes del inachio Orestes 
La ardiente furia, el inmortal deseo 
De su filial venganza.. 
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mands!). A messenger, called Clonard, arrives to tell the 
usurper that Reynal is dead, but Clonard reveals himself, 

. first to a faithful old retainer Amaldo, and next to Elisa, 
as none other than the heir to the throne. Eudon’s confi- 
dant, however, sees Elisa in Clonard’s arms and naturafly 
snspecting the supposed messenger’s intentions, reports the 
fact to bis master. A storrny interview between Eudon and 
Elisa is followed by the entry and arrest of Reynal, whose 
identity the tyrant discovers. In a final scene Reynal es- 
capes, is acclaimed by people and courtiers as the rightful 
doke, and the usurper stabs himself. Elisa thereupon em* 
braces Reynal and the play ends somewhat precipitately, 
Amaldo pointing the moral in Calderonian fashion *. 

It is not difficult to believe on internai grounds that the 
play was inspired by Alfieri’s Orcste; so striking are the simi- 
larities between the two plots that it would seem at first 

as though Saavedra had merely adapted Alfieri’s tragedy. 

_ • 

In this Reynal is Or este *, Eudon, Egisto ( Ægisthus) who 

1. The final words of the play are : 

ARNALDO 

El jnsto cielo aiempre a Ios tiranos 
Fin tan horrendo, inexorable gnarda. 

Cf. the ending of Malék-Adhél (pp. 167 ff. below) where the Arch- 
biahop fulfils the duties of his calling by remarking : 

Inescrutables son vuestros decretos, 

O justo Dios. El misero, el mezquino 
Mortal, tan sôlo debe respetarlos 
Humilde resignarse, y bendeciros. 

2. Cafiete (See Rivas, Obras, ed. 1854, p. xxvm) says rather whim- 
sically of the hero : « Es la milésima trasmigraciôn del espîritu de 
Orestes, desnudo de la majestad y grandeza con que brilla en la 
sublime creaciôn del trâgico griego. » 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. Il 
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has married Cly tem nestra and ascended the throne ; the late 
Duke of Aquitania corresponds to Agamemnon (whose 
death is the subject of an earlier tragedy, after Aeschylus, 
by Alfieri); and Elisa is, of course, Orestes' sister Elettra 
(Electra). The absence of Clytemnestra, Alfieri's most 
difficult character, from Saavedra’s play, no doubt sugges- 
ted the passages between Eudon and Elisa; the other prin¬ 
cipal character of Alfieri whom Saavedra does not présent 
is Pilade (Pylades), Orestes' friend and confidant, the retai- 
ner, Amaldo, taking his place. Alfieri's Or este opens with 
a description by Clytemnestra of her sufferings and a scene 
which shows in what unhappy relations she is living with 
Ægisthus. Orestes and Pylades then appear, announcing 
the supposed death of Orestes. They first reveal themselves 
to Electra, and then présent themselves to the King. The 
latter, however, suspects, and later discovers the truth; 
Orestes and Pylades are arrested; but the people rise, claim 
Orestes as their king, and demand Ægisthus' death. The 
end of the drama is of course tragic : Orestes kills, not only 
the usurper, but also (accidentally, not as in Aeschylus) 
his mother. 

When we leave general considérations for a detailed ex- 
mination of the two plays, the resemblances are less stri- 
king, though still noticeable. A comparison for example, 
of the scene (II, i) of Oreste in which the hero and Pilade 
retum to Argos with the similar scene between Reynal and 
Amaldo (III, i) in the Duque de Aquitania, will shew that 
Saavedra was not consciously adapting Alfieri’s play, though 
he was undoubtedly indebted to it for some of his detail as 
for the plot. In each scene the friend fears the results of 
the hero’s impetuosity and rebukes it, though Amaldo is 
naturally more respectful and deferential in his words than 
Pilade. 
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PILADB 

Qui régna Egisto, e ad al ta voce 

[parli 

Qui di vendetta? Incauto, a co- 

[tant* opra 

Tal principio dài tu ? 


Ardir ? Ne hai troppo. Oh ! quante 

[volte e quante 

Tremai per te! 

Oh giovenil bollore! 

Sete di sangue? 


Oreste, or si ten prego, 

Per l’amistà, pel trucidato padre, 
Taci : poche ore al senno mio 

[tu dona. 


ARNALDO 

Pero, o seflor, prudencia. La 

[prudencia 

Debe alumbrar tus escondidos 

[pasos. 

... Y la cautela, 

Y el sigilo, y la astucia, y el 

recato 

Coronarân tus justas intenciones. 


| Joven incauto! 


REYNAL 

Amigo Araaldo : 
Tus prudentes consejos, la expe- 

[riencia 

Del venerable curso de tus afios 
Templan mi arrojo juvenil. 


In each play the hero trusts in etemal justice : 

ORESTE REYNAL 

La giustizia etema Del alto cielo 

Fia l'alta base Ya se desploma résonante el rayo 

Tremendo y vengador sobre su 

[trente. 

and also in the potency of his name : 

ORESTE REYNAL 

Ad awilir costui, Avergonzado 

Per sè già vile, il sol mio nome or Estoy ya de ocultar mi egregio 

[basta ; [nombre 

Troppo è il mio nome... Nomarmi, Delante del traidor. 

Ed ogni vil disperdere fia un 

[punto. 
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In a passage which is probably a direct réminiscence, 
Amaldo is made to remind Reynal of the King’s many 
guards : 


PILADE 


ARNALDO 


A se dintorno 

In copia avrà satélliti : tremante, 
Ma salvo, ei stassi in mezzo a lor. 


La numerosa y formidable guar- 

[dia 

Custodia en derredor este palacio, 
Nunca el usurpador se encuentra 

[solo, 

Le guardan donde quier sus 

[partidarios. 
Y (cual notaste), siempre re- 

[celoso 

Cuando se déjà ver, es rodeado 
D; sus viles satélites. 


ORESTE 

Nomarmi, 

Ed ogni vil disperdere fia un 

[punto. 

PILADE 


Nomarti, ed esser trucidato, è un 

[punto. 


E di quai mortel 


ARNALDO 


^Qué alcanzarâs jay triste! si 

[obcecado. 

Descubrieras tu nombre, el duro 

[acero 

Esgrimiendo sin fruto ? — Hecho 

[pedazos 


Fueras. 


Both Amaldo and Pilade take into account the popnlar 
temper, though they estimate it quite difïerently : 


ORESTE 


ARNALDO 


Il popol dunque a favor mio... 

PILADE 

Che speri? 

Che in cor di serva plebe odio 

[od amore 

Possa eternarsi mai? Dai lunghi 

[ceppi 


Aun hay valientes, 

Y volarân ansiosos a ayudaros 
El pueblo que oprimido y taci- 

[turno 

Sus hierros bafia en impotente 

[llantD, 

Cuando de Eudon comprehenda 

[los delitos. 
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Guasta, awiiita, or l'un tiranno La horrible usurpacién, los aten- 

[vede [tados, etc. 

Cadére, or sorger l’altro; e nullo 

n'ama, 

E a tutti serve; ed un Atride 

[obblia, 

E d'un Egisto tréma. 

As the dialogue continues, Elettra (Elisa) is mentioned, and 
in the following scene appears. The steps which lead up 
to the mutual récognition of brother and sister are somewhat 
different, since, in Alfieri's play, Oreste is not sure if Elettra 
still lives. But the general similarity between the two 
récognition scenes is again unmistakeable : 

ELETTRA REYNAL 


Elettra tu. 


... Conosci 


ORESTE 


j Elisa ! 

Consuélate — jinocente! — oye 

[— tu hermano — 

Vive. — 


Sorella; oh ciel! — Tu vivi? 
Tu vivi? Ed io t’abbraccio? 

ELETTRA 

Oh giorno! 


ELISA 

l Vive Reynal ? — j o Dios 

[etemo! — 

iPor qué queréis de mi aflicciôn 

[burlaros. 


ORESTE 


REYNAL 


Al petto 

Te dunque io stringo? Oh ines- 

[plicabil gioja! 


Vive... 

Mirame. Reynal soy, llega a mis 

[brazos. 


It would be possible to cite similar parallels from almost 
every scene of Oreste — parallels which, without being suffi- 
ciently exact to warrant the inference that the Duque de 
Aquitania was written with Oreste at the author’s side, cer- 
tainly suggest that Saavedra was inspired by Alfieri. The 
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scene (IV, i) where Eudon confiées to Linser his expériences 
and fears respecting Efisa ; the scene of récriminations (IV, 3) 
between Efisa and Eudon; the successive scenes of the fifth 
act, especiaUy that which describes the rising of the populace 
and the scenes leading up to the death of Eudon — ail these 
hâve parellels in Or este. What has no parallel in Saavedra’s 
play is the intense dramatic quality of the genius of Al¬ 
fieri,, and the sheer power which, though it reaches its highest 
expression in Saiil and Myrrha , is the outstanding charac- 
teristic of. A gamemnon and Or este too. The Duque de Aqui - 
tania , it is at the same time only fair to remark, was desti- 
ned by its author, not to produce the effect of Alfieri's play 
but to excite primarily rather pity than awe. So much may 
be gathered from the way he speaks of the drama to his 
sister in the dedicatory fines : 

Felice 

Serâ si arranca de tu tiemo pecho 
Un ardiente suspiro, o si humedece 
Su ro3tro hermoso con sensible llanto *. 

I 

and again : 

Escucha a Elisa timida, inocente, 

Lamentar el rigor de su destino. 

Y mirala en los brazos de su hermano 
Araar, llorar, temblar... |Ay! su ternura. 

Su fratemal cariflo es un remedo 

Del que en tu tiemo corazôn se anida, 

Y hace el encanto de tus deudos todos *. 

No chronicler records to what extent Saavedra was able to 
draw tears from his own family by this play, but it is certain 

1. Ed. cil., p. 98. 

2. Ibid,, p. 100 
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that this was not the peculiar way in which he was destined 
later to appeal to the great public beyond. Nor, perhaps, 
did he again attempt this particular sort of appeal. 

Malék-Adhél, a t tragedy in five acts », is based avowedly 
upon a novel by Madame Cottin called Mathilde, published 
in 1805 *. The préfacé to the play for its frankness deserves 
full quotation. 

* 

Advertencia. 

Habiendo venido casualmente a mis manos las apreciables obras 
de Mme Cottin, le! con sumo placer en ellas la preciosa novela 
titulada Matïlde , y concebi inmediatamente el proyecto de escribir 
esta tragedia : aunque no dejaron de arredrarme la maestria con 
que aquella famosa escritora desempeflô su argumento, y las bel- 
lezas de toda especie con que lo engalanô su delicadeza y sensible 
pluma. Consulté mi pensamiento con algunos inteligentes ; y aunque 
todos procuraron disuadirme, haciéndome patentes las dificultades 
con que iba a luchar; yo ya decidido tracé en grande esta compo- 
siciôn, venciendo en cuanto pude los obstâculos que me ofrecia el 
reducir a cinco actos, a un solo lugar y a doce o catorce horas de 
tiempo, una acciôn de una novela de cinco o seis afios de duraciôn, 
complicada con mil incidentes importantisimos, que llena très tomos 
abultados *. Procuré sin embargo escoger los sucesos mâs intere- 
santes, reunirlos y apresurar notablemente la catàstrofe : y después 


1. Mathilde, ou Mémoires tirés de l'histoire des Croisades, par 
Mme Cottin, Londres, chez M. Peltier, 18 Warwick St., Golden 
Square, 1805, 6 vol. : An English dramatic version of the novel was 
published in 1827 by one t Captain Longmore, Royal Staff Corps • 
under the title of Matilde, or the Crusadets. This is a much longer 
and more ambitious piece of work than Saavedra's, being an attempt 
to embrace the greater part of the plot. It is to be seen in the British 
Muséum (841 g. 2). 

2. La escena es en Ptolomayda, los cuatro primeros actos en un 
salôn del palacio de los reyes cruzados ; y el quinto en la capilla extra-* 
muros donde estaba el sepulcro de Montmorancy. 

La acciôn empieza al amanecer, y concluye a media noche. 
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de trazar y borrar, méditar y escribir, formé al fin con gran descon- 
fianza un proüjo plan de esta tragedia, que manifesté a mis aznigoe 
y mereciô su agrado. Dediquéme entonces con calor a versificarla, 
y lo logré en pocos dias, pues la mayor parte de sus razonamientos son 
casi traducciôn literal de los de la elegante y sentimental autora de la 
Matilde, y siguiendo siempre sus huellas llegué al cabo de mi tarea. 

Pot lo tanto esta tragedia es màs de Madama Cottin que mia : suyo 
es el ar&umento, suyas las situaciones, suyos los caractères, y suyo 
(sic) la mayor parte del diâlogo ; y mlos solamente el plan dramâtico, 
los versos, y alguna que otra escena, tal vez las mas endebles. Final- 
mente si hay bellezas en Malék-A dhil son de aquella insigne francesa, 
y todos los defectos mios. 

Espero sin embargo que si algûn dia sale a la escena, la miraràn 
con indulgencia los que conocen la dificultad de este género de tra- 
bajo, y los obstâculos que hay qne vencer para dar forma trâgica a 
la acciôn de una novela. 

To say that he had reduced a novel in three bulky volumes 
to the dimensions of a five-act tragedy was something of an 
exaggeration on Saavedra’s part. The action of the play 
begins only at Chapter XXXV of the novel, from which point 
to the end of Mathilde there is comprised barely more than 
one third of the whole. Of the earlier part of Mme Cottin’s 
long narrative there are only réminiscences in the play. 
Agnès, the daughter of a former King of Jérusalem, who has 
sold herself to the Mohammedans, and whose relations with 
Malék-Adhél reinforce so strongly the antipathy to him 
of the Christian powers, finds no place in the tragedy, which 
indeed could support no such further complication. The 
life and deathof Jocelyn de Montmorency are only mention- 
ed to account for the reverence accorded to his tomb. 
Bérengère, Richard’s queen, is also omitted, and with her 
disappear the events which play so prominent a part in the 
early chapters of the novel — the captivity of Bérengère 
and Matilde, the latter's intercession with Malék-Adhél, 
the permission and its withdrawal, and the final escape of 
Bérengère in Matilde's garments. Most of the Malék-Sala- 
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din épisodes, together with the long and often tedious ac- 
counts of engagements between Moors and Christians, disap- 
pear entirely. 

Saavedra was right, however, in his daim to bave chosen 
the most interestmg part of the narrative for his tragedy *. 
He takes a point in the truce which follows upon Saiadin’s 
dedsion to cede Jérusalem to his brother under the conditions 
he names, and contrives to represent the death of Malék- 
Adhél as taking place at Montmorency’s tomb on the same 
day. As the interview at the tomb takes place in Chap- 
ter XLIV of the novel, and everything beyond it enters only 
by allusion into the play, it follows that the part of Mme Cot- 
tin’s narrative which Saavedra uses is still further reduced. 
The principal change in the narrative which this cutting 
short of the action nécessitâtes is the coincidence of the 
Archbishop’s arrivai with Saladin's ultimatum. 


1. The plot of the tragedy (an epi 9 ode of the Third Crusade, c 1192). 
is brieây as follows : There is a truce in hostilities, Saladin having 
promised to cede to his brotlier Malék-Adhél the rule of Jérusalem 
if he marries Matilda, sister of Richard Cœur-de-Lion, who is in love 
with him and would marry him were he a Christian. The prelates 
in the Christian camp are assembled to décidé what is to be done : 
it is thought that they will finally décidé against the marnage. 
Meanwhile Richard has promised his sister to Guy de Lusignan, for 
whom she feels no affection. The revered William, Archbishop of 
Tyre, arrives, before the bishops’ decision is known, from Jaffa, where 
he has been capturedby infidels and rescued by none other than Malék- 
Adhél. His retum gives rise to further spéculations, but it is even- 
tually announced that, largely owing to his représentations, the offer 
will be rejected, unless Malék-Adhél becomes a Christian within three 
days. Various conversations follow, and the play is ended by Lusi¬ 
gnan ’s surprising Malék-Adhél with Matilda at the tomb of the great 
French Crusader Montmorency, where he has summoned her to meet 
him. A conflict follows, in which Malék-Adhél is stabbed to death 
by Lusignan's squires/ and Matilda announces her intention of ente- 
ring a convent on Mt. Carmel. 
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A comparison of the principal scenes of the play with 
those of the novel will to some extent justify the modesty 
of Saavedra’s assertions. He does, indeed, at times, trans¬ 
late whole passages from his original, and it is only occasion- 
ally that he does not follow it more or less faithfully. The 
opening scene ( 1 , i) in which Matilde soliloqnises upon her 
destiny, is evidently suggested by Chapter XXXV. 

Qui pourrait exprimer toutes les espérances qui s'éveillent, tous 
les sentiments qui se pressent dans le cœur de Mathilde?.,. Quel 
charme ce nom (Malék-Adhél) répand sur les pensées vagues et 
confuses qui se présentent à son esprit... 

The Unes are echoed by the Matilde of the tragedy : 

(El) ronco mar, imagen espantosa 
De mi confuso y agitado seno... 

...jO Cielos! 

I Matilde desdichada! |Cuâl palpita 
Tu enamorado y afligido pecho 1 

She laments the absence of the Archbishop 1 and prays that 
her sin may not be visited upon her 2 : thus much the opening 
scenes hâve in conunon. 

The second scene of the first act is devoted to an exposi¬ 
tion of the situation, effected by Matilde and a lay-figure 


i. Elle implorait le retour de l’archevêque... 
|Mas cuânto tarda, cuàntol 


2. Elle demandait seulement à Dieu de ne pas appuyer sa verge 
sur la plaie la plus sensible de son cœur, en la punissant dans Malék- 


Adhél. 


Dios de venganza, 

Amo a un infiel, a un impio sarrazeno; 
Pero tû que formastés sus virtudes, 
Sabrés benigno perdonar mi yerro. 
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t Hugo, principe de Tiberiades ». She first summarises 
Saladin’s proposais, and informs him that the council has 
been considering them for eight days and will that day reach 
a decision. Hugo, in a few words of over-eulogistic des¬ 
cription *, reveals the hero of the play as he is to be regarded, 
and Matilde, in response, unfolds the vow which she made 
to give herself to no other, and the circumstances which 
led up to it 2 3 . Finally they discuss the possibility of the 
Archbishop's retum, and Matilde relates how Malék-Adhél 
has left the tournaments with which the Christians and 
Moslems were celebrating the truce, and gone at her request 
in search of the Archbishop 3 . In the next scene (I, 3) 
Richard endeavours to anticipate the bishop’s judgment 
and bestow his sister on Lusignan : this scene was no doubt 
suggested by Chapters XXVIII, XXXII and XLIII, of 
which it is a combination 4 , and it gives Matilde an argu¬ 
ment which she has not in the novel, — namely that the 


1. Su corazôn temisimo y sincero, 

Su esplendente heroismo, su grandeza, 

Su generosidad, sus altos hechos 

Encan to son de amigos y enemigos... (I, 2.) 

2. Cf. Mathilde, Chapters xix-xxiii. It is actually in Chapter xxii 
that the promise is given : « Et maintenant tu es digne d’être mon 
époux ; je jure de n’en avoir jamais d'autre que toi, je le jure à ce 
Dieu qui en ce moment remplit de son immensité et de sa toute-puis¬ 
sance et ce désert et ton cœur. » In the drama, however, we do not 
leara what the novel makes clear, vie : that Malék-Adhél had under- 
taken to embrace Christianity before the promise was given. 

3. Chapter xxxix. There is - no mention in the play, however, of 
the scruples which Mathilde in the novel hints may be stronger than 
the Archbishop’s principles, nor, for reasons of brevity, ean the long 
argument between the lovers in the same chapter be reproduced. 

4. Or by the Unes in the novel at the place where it would naturally 
occur : « Le bouillant Richard... ne peut endurer la pensée d’une al¬ 
liance avec celui qui les a humiliés tous deux, etc. » (Chapter xl.) 
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whole matter is su b judice. Then folio ws one of the passages 
taken almost literally from the noveî : 


Chapter XL 

c Mon frère, dit-elle à Richard» 
l'archevêque sera demain ici; 
sans doute le rang qu’il tient 
dans l'église et la haute réputa¬ 
tion de sagesse dont il jouit, 
ne permettra pas au conseil des 
évêques, quand il n’a qu'un jour 
à l'attendre, d’oser prononcer 
sans lui. » A ce discours Lusignan 
se lève tout à coup avec colère, 
Richard prend un air sévère, 
et demande à sa sœur comment 
elle peut affirmer que Guillaume 
sera le lendemain à Ptolemais. 
« Le prince me l’a dit, répliqua- 
t-elle en rougissant; sans doute 
il l’aura rencontré quelque part. » 
Les yeux pleins d’une noire 
tristesse, Lusignan dit à Richard : 
« Votre Majesté permettra-t-elle 
que le conseil des évêques soit 
rompu ? » 

Avant que le roi d’Angleterre 
eût eu le temps de répondre, 
les ducs de Bourgogne, d'Au¬ 
triche, de Bavière, tous les 
princes et chefs s’écrièrent d'une 
commune voix, qu'il était d’une 
rigoureuse justice d’envoyer pré¬ 
venir le conseil des évêques du 
retour de Guillaume. 


Act I. Scenb III 

RICARDO 

Hoy el décréta 
De los obispos fijarâ. 

MATILDE 

£Y acaso 

Osarân decidir, sin que Guillelmo 
Cuya alta clase, y santidad su¬ 
blime, 

Ciencia, y reputaciôn... 

... Yo por el cielo 
Te juro, que antes que concluya 

[el dia 

Dentro de estas murallas le 

[veremos. 

RICARDO 

dHoy debe de llegar? ^Cômo? 

MATILDE 

Ricardo : 

Hoy mismo, yo lo sé. 

LUSINAN 

jDestino ad verso! 

MATILDE 

«j Y que no serâ justo, hermano 

[mio, 

Para resol uciôn de tant» peso 
Esperar su llegada? O vos va- 

[lientes 

Principes, decidid. 
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LUS1NAN 

Ricardo egregio : 

^ Y vos consentiréis que se sus- 

[penda 

De los santos obispos el couse] o. 

Ni un instante? jSenor! 

PRINCIPES CRUZADOS 

Quede suspenso 

El concilio. 

There follows upon this scene in the play, — and naturally 
enough, — the hasty quarrel and réconciliation of Richard 
and Lusignan (I, 4) which in the novel occupies part of 
Chapter XLII ; the similarity between the two scenes, though 
not strüdng enough to warrant quotation, suggests never- 
theless that Mme Cottin is still being followed. 

The second act opens with the retum of Guillelmo (II, 1) 1 
and Malék-Adhél (II, 2) who thus makes his first appea- 
rance. The short interview between the lovers (II, 2) has 
réminiscences of various such interviews in the novel a , 
and the following quarrel (II, 3) between Malék-Adhél and 
Lusignan appears to be the counterpart of the fight which 
closes Book III. In the fifth scene Guillelmo enters, and the 
narrative of his adventures will be seen to hâve been taken 

1 The description of Guillelmo (II, 1, 1-18) by Hugo is apparently 
original, but quite conventional 

2. E. g., Matilde’s eager demand : 

lia voz etema 

De Dios que os llama? (11. 8-9.) 

recalls the Queen's timid enquiry of the Archbishop in Chapter xli, 
while the vow which Matilde renews to her lover in Hugo's presence 
is strikingly similar to her déclaration to Richard and Lusignan in 
Chapter xxxiv. 
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almost Verbatim from the novel, and abridged somewhat 
owing to the length of the scene. 

It is unnecessary to multiply textual comparisons in 
order to make clear how little originality there is in Saa- 
vedra’s play. A rapid analysis of the third and fourth 
acts wiU show how the course of the novel is foUowed.. The 
interview between Richard and Matilde (III, i) which is 
intemipted (III, 2) by the news of Lusignan’s encounter 
with Malék-Adhél outside, is drawn with but little variation 
from the continuation of Chapter XLI. The scenes (III, 
4, 5 » 6) which follow Malék’s entry are different in substance 
from that of Chapter-XLII only in the absence of witnesses 
other than Matilde’s ladies during one of them, and in the 
utilising of Hugo to convey the news of the bishops’ deci¬ 
sion. The swooning of Matilde in this scene (III, 6) is a 
touch of originality, of which, however, there are enough 
suggestions elsewhere in the novel, for Matilde frequently 
faints in its course as do the other characters also from time 
to time. Nevertheless the simplicity of the réception of the 
news is dramatically good, and Matilde’s invocation, which 
is original, suggests Don Alvaro’s later farewell to life : 

MALÉK-ADHÉL 

<E1 término es très dias?... j Ah !_me afrenla 

Me agravia el que ese espacio vergonzoso 

Para un perjurio vil se me concéda. 

Necesito ese tiempo por ventura 

Para no cometer una vileza?... 

No, triunfador glorioso Saladino; 

No, hermano a quicn adora mi aima tiema; 

No, patria idolatrada... 1 Abandonaros?... 

I Venderos ?... No serd. 

MATILDE 

Abrete, o ticrra : 

^Qué rayo el alto cielo me fulmina? 

(Cae desmayada en los brazos de sus damas) 
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HUGO 

I Infelice Matilde 1 2 1 

It is at this point that Saavedra begins to départ to some 
extent from his model. Act III, Scene 7 itself is by no 
means exactly paralleled by the narrative, and in Act IV 
there is more than one important variation. The appoint¬ 
aient at the tomb is in the novel made by Malék-Adhél in 
person : 

II se pencha vers le rideau et dit : 

Mathilde, te souviens-tu du serment que tu fis au désert ; hors 
le sacrifice de ton innocence et de ta foi, tu t'engages à ne m'eû 
refuser aucun ; le moment est arrivé d'acquitter ta promesse, 
demain il faut nous voir dans le tombeau de Montmorency ; en ce 
moment je cours m’y ensevelir, j'y reste jusqu’à ce que tu y 
viennes; si tu n’y viens pas, j'y resterai encore, et un jour, auprès 
des cendres d'un héros, on trouvera celles de Malék-Adhél a . 

In the play the language of this summons is almost iden- 
tical with that of the novel : 

No olvides, o Matilde, el juramento, 

Que en medio del desierto, en la sagrada 
Presencia del Seflor omnipotente. 

En libertad hiciste : nada, nada 
Reservarme juraste, exceptuando 
Tu inocencia y tu fe. De tu palabra 
El cumplimiento ya llegô. Interesa 
A la quietud etema de mi aima 
Tomarte a ver. Es fuerza que esta noche 
De la sombra a favor, dejes tu estancia, 

Yendo a la regia tumba, do reposa 
El gran Montmorency, que alli te aguarda 

1. Act III, Scene vi 

2. Chapter xlii. 
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Este infelice. Mas si tu per jura 
De mi te olvidas, y en buscarme faltas, 

Alli desesperada horrible muerte 
Darà fin desastroso a mi (s) desgracias, 

Y se hallaràn junto al sepulcro mudo 
Donde el héroe francés en paz descansa, 

Del desdichado Adhél, los restos frios. 

Ya mi resoluciôn estâ fijada *. » 

But the important point is that in the drama they are the 
words of a letter, prepared by two short scenes (IV, I, 2) 
and followed by a soliloquy which conveys the difficult 
situation in which Matilde finds herself much more forcibly 
than the author’s short reflexions at the opening of Chap- 
ter XLIII. 

There seems, however, to be another reason for these 
variations from Mme Cottin’s narrative, which is of some 
importance to our general theme. Mme Cottin makes 
Montmorency’s tomb nothing more than a convenient 
meeting-place, utilised on several occasions during the story. 
But Saavedra (thinking perhaps of Romeo and Juliet, or 
perhaps of the fondness of some of his contemporaries for 
tombs) conceived of this grave of the great French warrior 
as a suitable background for the final assassination scene, 
which the exigenciesof the stage and the unities forced him 
to antedate. We hâve in this play a clear sign of the at¬ 
traction for Saavedra of the gruesome and the melodramatic : 
how it developed we shall see in the Moro Expôsito, Don Alvaio 
and the late verse romances. 

The first scene of Act IV strikes the dominant note : 

MATILDE 

Confusiôn, amargura, liôrrido espanto 
Por do quier me circundan... 


1 Act IV, Scene m. 
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*Qué hielo pasma 

La sangre toda de mis venas? jCielos! 

The account given by Hugo (IV, 2) of Malék's behaviour 
increases its effect : 

al ver acaso 

La lügubre mansiôn donde descansa 
En la marmorea silenciosa tumbâ 
El gran Montmorency; de pronto para, 

Tiembla, y del hondo de su noble pecho 
Un suspiro de horror pâlido arranca. 

The length of the letter and that of the soliloquy which fol- 
lows it form a further préparation for the culminating scene, 
and the interviews of Matilde with the Archbishop (IV, 4) 
and with Richard and Lusignan (IV, 5), which foJlow the 
novel, end with significant lines which are not suggested 
by it : 

MATILDE 

jO Dios! jQué horror! jamâs, jamâs. Su vista 

De terrible pavor mi pecho embarga. 

I Dônde me esconderé de los tiranos ? 

A esta infeliz, etcrno Dios, ampara. 

We may admit at once that the final scene of the play, 
— where Matilde déclarés brusquely her intention of retiring 
to Mt. Carmel and Guillelmo points the moral in four lines 
which nezd only rime to make them ridiculous, — is immeasu- 
rably weaker than a score of endings which could hâve been 
fashioned from some of the rather impressive scenes in the 
novel. If the play could hâve ended with the third scene, 
on the other hand, and in the accepted manner of Romantic 
draina, the merits of such a catastrophe must surely hâve 
been recognised; even as it is, it seems strange that more 
critics hâve not recognised the power of the fifth act. The 

RCVl'E hispanique. 12 
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1^8 

preparatory effects which wt hâve noted are heightened at 
the beginning of the act by the insertion xti the only indica¬ 
tion of scenery in the tragedy : 

El teatro représenta una magnlfica capilla sépulcral, ndomadm -de des- 
pojos militâtes, y alumbrada con una lâmpara ; y en medio del foro debe 
levantarse un magnipco sepulcro lien 6 de trof&os x . 

An analysis of Act V, Scenes 1-3, which lead up to the 
catastrophe proper, will show how Saavedra invents and 
adapts his original in order to convey the desired effect of 
horror which in his view accentuâtes the tragic impression. 

Scene I (Malék-AdhéTs soliloquy) is original. Its osten¬ 
sible thème — Will Matilde corne or no? — -seems to be less 
important than the emotional tone which the soliloquy 
créâtes. We are in the « mansion tranquila de la mue rte » : 
we are made to feel the very chi’l of the tomb : 

jQué hielo horrible 

Lento disourre par los mi ombras mios ! 

« Peace dwells in the totmb », cries Malek-Adhel : 

El silencio, el pavor tienen su asilo 
En estas al tas bôvedas obscur as, 

Do lugubres resuenan mis suspiros. 

El silencio, la paz, que yo infelice 
"Me atrevo a perturbar en mi élelirio. 

En esta turaba en sempdterno soefio 
Del gran Montmorency los r-estos frios 
Vacen por siempre 1 2 ... 

1. Obvicusly taken from Mme Cottin (Chapter xxxviu) : « Elle 
s’enfonce sous les lugubres ombres de ce monument où repose le 
plus grand des chevaliers français toirt l'intérieur est tendu de noir 
et une magnifique lampe d’argent l’éclaire nuit et jour. *> 

2. Act V, Scene 1. 
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Scene II. The scene in the novel opens with a prolixity 
winch is somewhat ludicrous : Saavedra, in changing it, 
strikes the note of horror once more : 


Chapter XLIV 

La vierge descend tout éper¬ 
due... Elle pousse la porte, elle 
entre sans adresser une seule 
prière à Dieu comme la dernière 
fois qu'elle y vint : ses pas sont 
précipités et tremblants et ses 
esprits sont dans un tel trouble 
qu'elle néglige toutes les précau¬ 
tions et oublie en entrant de 
n gje n n gr la porte. Malék-Adhél 
ne pense point à le faire; peut-il 
penser à autre chose qu’à Ma¬ 
thilde ? Il court à elle, il embrasse 
ses genoux, t Laisse-moi, dit- 
elle, d’un air égaré, laisse-moi. » 
Mais elle ne peut point se sou¬ 
tenir, elle chancelle, fléchit, et 
s'asseoit sur le cercueil. 


Act V, Scene ii 

MATILDE 

iQué horror!... jCielos! 1 dô es- 
[toy?... jpor qué mi planta 
A este lugar terrible me ha 

[traido?... 

jQué silencio! 

MALÉK-ADHÉL 

Matilde. 

MATILDE 

jOh Di OS J 


0 


From the point last quoted (line 3) to line 188 the play follows 
the story almost exactly *, occasionally abridging it slightly 


1. Except for the insertion of a characteristic line like : 

£ Y no se abre la tierra y me confunde ? 

and for the amplification of c mon affreux désespoir s into : 

« mi horrendo despecho, el hondo abismo 
De tormentos do vas a despeflarme... » 

In the play too, Malék-Adhél actually produces a dagger when he 
threatens to take his life — a dramatic touch appropriate to the last 
act of a tragedy. 
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and once ( 11 . 99-120) considerably enlarging it. The course 
of the play then leaves that of the nove 1 : MatiMe asks her 
lover quite openly to take her to the convent on Mt. Carmel 
instead of dissimulating as in the story; a noise (as in the 
earlier tomb-scene of Chapter XXXIX) causes Malék-Adhél 
to hide behind the sepulchre 1 and Lusignan enters with his 
escuderos. 

Scene III. The opening is original *. Lusignan adjures 
Matilde to leave the tomb 3 and return with him to Richard : 

Es deber mîo 

Arrancaros al punto de este suelo 
Pavoroso y terrible 4. 

At Lusignan’s mention of their marnage Malék emerges 
from his hiding-place, and the last combat begins. But if 
there are réminiscences now of the combat in Chapter LU, 
nothing could be farther in spirit from that matter-of-fact 
description. Once more Saavedra gives signs of the type of 
drama by which he will make his name. « Crois-moi, Lu¬ 
signan », says the Malék of the novel to his rival. 

Crois-moi, Lusignan, n’usons point de ces vains moyens de défense 
qui retarderaient notre défaite, et précipitons, au contraire, l’instant 
où l’un de nous aura cessé de haïr l'autre s. 

Compare Saavedra’s Malék-Adhél : 

Llegô el momento, 

Yo soy Malék-Adhél, yo tu enemigo 


1. Not, as in Chapter xxxix, under the pall, which (in the novel) 
Matilde has time to « arrange round his head ». 

2. In Chapter xxxix it is Bérengère who surprises Matilde in the 
tomb; in Chapter xliv, the Archbishop. 

3. # Este sepulcro lôbrego y sombrio. » ( 1 . 26.) 

4. 11 . 34-6. 

5. Chapter lii. 
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Mâs implacable, mâs feroz, que anhela 
Beber tu sangre vil. Vamos *. 

Lusignan is no less emphatic : 

; Horrible insulto! 

Muera, muera. 


Venguemos los ultrajes de Dios mismo. 
Muera el infiel, y con su sangre impura 
Al Cielo hagamos grato sacrificio. 


Hûndete para siempre en el abismo 2 . 

The presence of Matilde and the cries of herself and her 
dying lover enable the dramatist to bring the play to a more 
effective climax than the novelist attempts to do : 

MATILDE 

j O verdugos ! | qué horror ! j monstruo inhumano ! 

(Amado Adhél! jAdhél! (Dios compasivo! 

Tiembla, tiembla perverso. — De esa tumba 
Alzate, o sombra, y venga de tu amigo 
£1 vil asesinato. 

MALÉK-ADHÉL 

(O Diosl Matilde, 

Huye de ese. cobarde, de ese inicuo, 

Maldicele conmigo, y sosegado 

Baja a las sombras del sepulcro frio .(Expira.) 

% 

1. Act V, Scene ni, 11 . 54-7. 

2. Act V, Scene ni, 11 . 62-3; 65-7; 69. 

The course of the combat follows that of the novel, save that thcre 
are two squires who assassinate the Saracen instead of one, as in 
Mme Cottin. 
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MATILDE 

i Ya expiré! — jEtemo Dios! dadle venganza. 

This play, imperfect as it is, shews nevertheless from the 
Romantic standpoint a great advance upon the Duque de 
Aquitania. In the latter play there was nothing peculiarly 
mediaeval or Christian, except nominally. Exclamations like 

jOh Dios!... iEterno Dios!... 

are neutralised, to say the least of it, by fatalistic references 
to « mi desdichada estrella », « la negra suerte », « el duro brazo 
de la injusta parca », which may be found alongside conven- 
tional religious phrases üke « el alto cielo » and « divina pro- 
videncia 1 ». There is scarcely an allusion which could fix 
the date of the play, and certainly no passage occurs which 
would grave time and milieu ineradicably on the reader’s 
memory. Malék-Adhél, on the other hand, is at least built 
round an épisode of mediaeval history, and could not, like 
the Duque de Aquitania, be tumed into a play of Greek or 
Roman antiquity by the change of a few names. 

Further, the violent contrasts in the plot and the tendency 

to dwell upon the horrible and grotesque, — features already 

clear from the foregoing analysis, — are suggestive rather 

of the new type of drama than of the old, though the nature 

of the plot dépends in part upon the difficulties of compres- 

sing the novel, and the horrors are but a shadow of things 

« 

yet to corne. 

It is an easy enough task to point out the weaknesses of 
Malék-Adhél. That Saavedra had not as yet conceived the 
idea of writing an original play round some épisode of the 

i. For an examination of the fatalism of this and other of Saave¬ 
dra’s works, see below, pp. 383 ff. 
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bistory of Mediaeva) Spam is fairiy évident, and it is eqnally 
dear that he was so straitly bonnd to contemporary modeb 
as not to hâve thought of investing his plays with the qua- 
lities of his lyric verse. There are a few suggestive images 
here and there in Malék-Adhél \ but no colotir, and hanUy 
a stray touch of description, and this is the more remarkable 
because there are passages in the novel where the golds and 
purples, not only of the warrior’s array, but of sunrises and 
sunsets, actually recall Saavedra’s poems to the reader : 


Déjà les rayons du soleil commençaient à pâlir... Lusignan paraît 
poussant son coursier à toute bride, mais il est sans armes... un cha¬ 
peau ombragé de plumes a remplacé son casque, et au défaut de 
cuirasse, un manteau de pourpre à fleurs d'or flotte sur ses épaules *, 
Cent cavaliers à cheval marchaient devant lui; l’air agitait leurs 
mobiles panaches, et sur leur brillante armure l’or et l'azur faisaient 
éclater leurs feux; cinquante gardes à pied les précédaient, le front 
ceint d’un turban, habjjlés de longues robes chamarrées d’argent et 
de soie... La troisième aurore depuis leur départ commençait à cok> 
rer le ciel de ses nuages et de pourpre, lorsqu’ils aperçurent les clo¬ 
chers de Ptolémaïs K 

Sur la poitrine du jeune héros on voyait étinceler un riche vêtement, 
trempé trois fois dans la pourpre de Tyr, et au-dessus de son casque 
d'airain un triple panache blanc s'épanouissait par étage et se balan¬ 
çait dans l’air... 11 aperçut Bérengère, et derrière elle sa sœur que 
Lusignan conduisait... Sa robe de gaze d'argent était élégamment 


1. The play opens with an image of light 

Ya de Carmelo en la fragosa cumbre 
Brilla la luz del sol... 

We catch a glimpse of the « plateada Luna » 

Al asomar... 

En la abrasada arena del desierto... (I, 2.) 

etc. 

2. Chapter xxxvn. 

3. Ibid. 
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relevée avec des nœuds de rubis et de pierreries dont les feux éblouis¬ 
saient, et sur sa tête un tissu délicat d’or et de pourpre retenait sa 
blonde chevelure x . 

AU these passages are taken from that part of the novel 
which Saavedra used, yet he deliberately rejects them. 

Nor, in spite of the opportunities afforded by the mediaeval 
and Christian interest of the Crusades, the Moslem environ¬ 
ment (which the author was forced to study later in writing 
the Moro Expâsito) and the English element, which Saave¬ 
dra might weü hâve successfuUy exploited at that time, is 
there any local colour worthy of the name in this play. 

« Ricardo » is described in the list of personae as « rey de 
•Inglaterra », and « Matilde » as « princesa de Inglaterra ». 
But Richard's nationality is only recaUed to the reader when 
he is addressed as « rey de Albion 2 » — a conventional enough 
title, — or, more frequently, as « rey de Bretania », while 
the dramatist's one further reference to England seems to 
hâve struck him as peculiarly fine, since hè repeats it, and 
never ventures upon another. To an Englishman it seems 
meaningless : 

MATILDE 

En el alcâzar regio, 

Que allâ vénéra el Tâmesis humbrio 
No encontrara jamâs tanto respeto 3 . 


1. Chapter xxxvm. 

2. E. g., III, 11, 1: 

HUGO 


IV, VI, 5 i 


Rey de Albion, volad... 

Guillelmo. 


Rey de Albion, si deslumbrado y ciego 
Oprimes a Matilde nuestra hermana. 
Hollàis la religiôn y la justicia... 

3 I. 
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MALÉK-ADHÉL 

En su corte estarâs mâs respetada. 

Que en la que riega el Tâmesis humbrio *. 

And not only is a Ricardo » a poorly drawn Briton : he has 
not even the interest of that Cœur-de-Lion in the Conde 
Lucanor 3 « a great warrior, pillaging towns and driving 
their inhabitants into exile » and withal « a man who had 
done surpassingly well in the service of God and in exalting 
the Catholic faith ». One would hâve thought that this 
conception, at least altematively to that of a Wellington of 
the Crusades, would hâve had its attractions, if conscien- 
tiously worked out, for the public now growing up which 
was before long to applaud the Moro Expôsito. 


1. Neither this nor the preceding reference to the Thames occurs 
in Mme Cottin's novel. 

2. Chapter iv: « Sabia que era (el rey Richarte) home muy guerrero, 
et que habia muertas y robadas y desterradas muchas gentes... home 
que tan servi cio ficiera a Dios et tanto ensalzamiento a la fe cato- 
lica. » 
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Florinda. — An advance upon the Paso honroso. — Its plot. — 
Appearance of new and Romantic traits : the éléments of hoiror 
and mystery. — Insistence upon the part played by Destiny. — 
The individuality of Florinda ; its régionalisai. 


As the compositions of Saavedra’s extreme youth include 
one long poem, El Paso honroso, so those of the exile are 
swelled by a narrative poem, about half as long again, caïled 
Florinda. To the présent writer Florinda fumishes the most 
convincing evidence that wherever Saavedra took his ear- 
liest lessons in Romantic art it was not in Malta. The poem 
consists of five cantos, in octavas, of which the first two 
were written in London (1824) the third was begun on the 
Aeschylus and completed at Gibraltar (1825), and the fourth 
and fifth were composed in Malta. It would be impossible, 
however, to tell this from internai evidence. The last two 
cantos are no more « Romantic » than the first three : indeed, 
they contain almost twice as many classical allusions as the 
three earlier cantos x , and of the few other signs of the eigh- 
teenth century they hâve at least their share. 

1. There is no stanza in Cantos I-III with lines like this (iv, 38) : 

... do Favonio ondea 
Sel vas de olivos, bosques de laureles; 

Do jamâs reina invierno, donde emplea 
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Saavedra at one time thought as badly of Florinda as af 
his early lyrics. It appears originally to hâve had eight 
canto&S whieh were reduced to five for publication as an 
appendix to tbe Moro Expâsito, in which form it first saw the 
light, in 1834. In a prefatory note 1 2 3 4 the author says that 
had « his friends the publishers » not wished it he would not 
bave allowed the appearance of a poem written before he 
came under the influences which transformed his work 5 . 
In spite of the drastic révision which he has made, and which 
give the poem as it stands the character of a fragment, he 
disdaims any merit for Florinda at ail <. 

How then, it may be asked, can anything of virtue be found 
in Florinda when its author considered it so nearly the an- 
tithesis of his later poems? The answer is a double one. 
In the first place, it is clear from what has already been 
written that Saavedra did not himself réalisé that Romanti- 
cism had not entirely been imposed upon him from without, 
but that it was on the contrary latent in his own talents. 
Secondly, the words just quoted were written at a moment 
of reaction — when everything that was not à la Hugo was 

» 

Etemamente Flora sus pinceles; 

Donde el azahar las auras embalsama, 

Y altisimos ingenios Febo inflama. 

1. The original form i& not available for reference, ne ver having 
been published. 

2. Ed. rit., Vol. II, p, 212. 

3. ... Cuando aûn tenian en mi modo de escribir mfluencia las 
impresk>ne9 recfbidas desde la infancia y un gusto diferente deî que 
ahora me domina. (Ibid.) 

4. No ob6tante de que he procurado hacer las supresiones de modo 
que forme un todo no interrumpido lo que ahora se imprime, debe 
mirarse siempre como fragmentos, no como una obra compléta; y 
puedo asegurar a mis lectores, que si ganan muy poco con los trozos 
que aquf se puMican, pâerden de seguro menoe con los suprimidos. 

(Ibid.) 
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to be despised and disowned, when lie would hâve put 
the 1820 volumes on the fire. That his own estimate ol 
Florinda improved is clear from his inclusion of the poem — 
in its revised five-canto form — in the édition of 1854; 
others apparently thought well of it too, as its inclusion 
in later éditions bears witness. 

The poem as a whole shows us Saavedra as the more than 
half-fledged Roman tic, and is as striking an advance on the 
Paso honroso as was that poem upon his earlier verses. The 
story of Rodrigo, the last of the Visigothic kings, of Florinda 
la Cava, his paramour, the traitor Opas, and Florinda's 
father Don Juliân, takes the reader back to the legendary 
epoch of the seventh century, and gives the poet a theme 
with far more possibilités than that of his earlier attempt at 
legend. It is no monotonous procession of combatants in 
a duel that he unfolds before our eyes, but a drama instinct 
with émotion, full of life and vivacity, bringing into play 
the triple forces of patriotism, love and religion, which are 
the main thèmes of ail Romantic legend and story. The plot 
resembles that of the Paso konroso in its strict unity — a 
tendency which Saavedra's plots seldom lose. But it is 
far more skilfully developed than its predecessor, our interest 
rising to a well-judged climax, and growing as we uncon- 
sciously identify ourselves with the principal characters, 
who are considerably more real than in the Paso honroso . 
And we must appreciate the description and imagery of 
Florinda, the use of the supematural and the advance in 
technique before we can adequately measure the superiority 
of the second long poem over the first. 

In the opening scene of the romance, and to some extent 
also throughout its course, there are two characteristically 
Romantic traits which, be it noted, made their first real 
appearance in Saavedra’s work through a poem commenced 
in England. One of these is the element of horror. Rubén, 
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the Jewish magician, rises at table, his eyes flashing fire, 
and a voice like thunder cries 

j Oh Dios! iqué estàis brindando? 

Sangre Rena esta copa, sangre, y miro 
Sangre doquiera que la vista giro x . 

The scene between Ruben and Rodrigo in Canto 11 conveys 
the same effect 1 2 3 4 , which is 'heightened when Rubén leaves 
him : 

Rodrigo helado 

Tiembla, y por mano oculta, irrésistible, 

Para retroceder se lialla atajado, 

Entre las sombras y el silencio horrible 3 . 

If there is much of this sort that is ineffective in the poem, 
— too much of the 

ronco horrisono alarido 
Que conmoviera cl torreôn alzado 
Por los lugubres ecos repetido ♦. 

it must be remembered that this was Saavedra’s first essay 
in the horrible. 

The second element is that of mystery, which is wholly 
absent from the opening of El Paso honroso, but is to play 
an important part both in El Moro Expâsito and Don Alvaro . 
In the Paso honroso the characters are presented in tum 
without any attempt at artistic effect. The opening scene 
of Florinda, on the other hand, is carefully staged, and the 


1. 1, 16. 

2. n, 22-32. Here the moon is introduced to heighten the effect. 

3. n, 33. For a later example and an earnest of what Saavedra 
-was shortly to accomplish in this kind in the Moro Expâsito see v, 51. 

4. i, t 57. Cf. the « ronca y honda voz y acento obscuro » of 1, 59, 
and 1, 71, etc. 
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introduction of Don Juliàn is cocitrived in «ich a way as 
to stimulate curiosity and compei attention. Rodrigo and 
Florinda are seated, with their court; the hall is crowded 
with their numerous attendants; and the reader is taken 
aside to be shown a raysterious figure of sinister intent, 
whose identity he cannot so much as guess x . Rubén’s 
terrible prophecy has hardly thrown the assembly into silence 
wfaen this etranger rushes to the table and makes an unsuo- 
cessful attempt to assassinate the King. It is only when 
the mysterious stranger is seized by the pages and guards 
that his identity is discoveréd. 

This initial effect is enhanced by the atmosphère of mystery 
which surrounds the remainder of the story. There is the 
« iron hand » which is represented as having so curious an 
efïect on Florinda and Rodrigo % presumably the same hand 
as restrains Rodrigo after his interview with Rubén 3 . The 
magician himself, shunned alike by men and beasts, and 
living in a bramble-ridden waste 4 , is a figure of mystery. 


1. ... Un incôgnito entrôse, a quien cubria 

Armadura compléta sin omato, 

La espada en cinta y baja la visera, 

Cual si un soldado de la guardia fuera. 

A u no de los pilares arrimado. 

En que estribaba el artesôn del techo, 

Estaba del bullicio separado, 

Con los brazos cruzados sobre el pecho; 

V como en él ninguno ha reparado, 

De cuanto pasa en torno esta en acecho ; 

A la dama y al Rey atento mira, 

V se le abrasa el corazôn en ira. (Canto i, Stanzas ro, n.) 

2. Quoted below, p. 193 from ri, 16. 

3. n, 33; quoted above, p. 189 . Cf. again 11, 31, 1 . 4; 37, 1 . 2.. 

4. 11, 19, 30; cf. XXVII. 
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Strange happenings occnr during Rodrigo’s visit to hitn, and 
on the King’s harnewaxd joamey he has a vision : 


Entre hunao denso y lia ma aterradora» 
Cuàl es la de las iras del Etemo, 
Fantasma cotesal, Teina y sefiora 
De Hob vicios que aborta «1 hondo averao, 
Al «tse; y a Rodrigo vcrngadora 
3 e acerca, con sonrisa del inüerao, 

Y esgrimiendo un buril de brasa ardiente, 
!"ExUrminio grabô sobre su trente I . 


Uns is surely the ttec plus ultra of mystery and horror, and 
îÉt is hardJy neoessary to pursoe the story further, and recount 
the conclusion of Canto n, vrhere Floriuda finds Rodrigo, 
srho first appears to her as 

Un silencioso bulto que la espanta, 

Y tanra tm grito sin mover la planta ’ 


or the opening scene of Canto iv : 

Cruzan de noche entre hôrridos nublados 
Fantasmas blanquecinos, y en voraces 
Llamas, que los mortales no encendieran* 
Antiguas sel vas con asombro ardieran 3 . 


The nature of Flarinda is already sufficiently clear. 

In both these characteristics, hesides breaking new ground, 
Saavedra 'was nehearsang efïects to be pr-oduoed in hâs later 
masterpieces. One more very noticeable trait in which the 
poet is anticipating himself is his insistence upon la fuerza 
del sino. It was only natural that a romance dealing with 
the Mohammedan era rn Spain should cantain numerous re- 


1. h. 3 8 - 

2. H, 73- 
3 - IV < 4 - 
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ferences to fate, but that Destiny, in her own form or scarcely 
concealed under an appearance of Christianity, should pré¬ 
sidé over the whole story is a clear indication of the bent of 
the author’s mind. Don Juliân’s dishonour is his « destino 
horrendo 1 »; his daughter’s birth was willed by « la celeste 
ira 2 » ; Florinda herself spends a night « lamentando el rigor 
de las estrellas 5 » Rodrigo goes to consult Rubén « arrastrado 
por su estrella 4 »; and as the narrative proceeds the reader 
is reminded that he is not a free agent, by reflections and pa¬ 
renthèses which are not always so artistically perfect as one 
might wish 5 . Saavedra himself takes the same standpoint 
as his characters. When a man loses hope, he says, let him 
go down to the grave, for Destiny is calling him 6 . At 
the beginning of Canto m he makes a digression to speak 
of Fate’s unkindness to himself 7 . In Canto iv the poet. 


1. Canto I, Stanza 47. 

2. 1, 60; cf. iv, 59; v, 34. 

3 - 11. 46. 

4. 11, 22. 

5. il, 24 : « El punto era llegado 

Por el cielo inmutable decretado. » 

11, 26 : 

Al fin (que su destino lo arrastraba) 

Da un golpe a su pesar... 

In speaking to the Hebrew, Rodrigo hopes that « la Parca » may 
eut the thread of his life if his hopes are not fulfilled. Rubén replies 
a Mis labios sella el âspero destino »... 

He cannot help him : 

La fuerza de los astros me lo veda. (Cf. iv, 1.) 

6. Baje el hombre al sepulcro, que el destino 

A él le llama con voz terrible y cierta. (1, 49.) 

7. See m, 3, 4, 5. 
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narrating the events of the battle, christianises his Destiny 
somewhat *, but soon retums — still in his own person — 
to speak of the stars *. Other examples might be multiplied, 
from the serenade in Canto 11 3 , where various names are used 
for Fate; in the further description of the battle; and in the 
dreadful events of the last canto 4 , even to the final stanza. 
But it is unnecessary to labour what is sufficiently clear, — 
that this motif of Destiny never ceases to be heard in any 
one part of the poem. 

It should be added that its appearance is not always 
merely verbal. Once, at least, the idea of Destiny is mate- 
rialised with considérable effect, when Rodrigo and Florinda 
in their guilty yet irrésistible love 

Sienten inexorable, a toda hora, 

Que sus entrafias miseras aprieta 
Una mano de hierro abrasadora, 

Que arterias y pulmones les sujeta; 


1. Pesa el brazo de Dios irrésistible 

Sobre el pueblo espafiol... (iv, 3). 

Implorando piedad del cielo santo... (iv, 7). 

2. Do gozaste después, por mala estrella... (iv, 8) 
But again (iv, 13) : 

Es que la ira de Dios lleva consigo, 

Estâ en su trente la venganza escrita. 

Immediately after which (iv, 14) : 

... Tü también, temiendo al hado crudo... 

3. 11, 61, 69, 70, 71, 72. 

4. E. g.. V, 34 : 

Que al Destino inmutable todo cede... 

V, 44 : 

l No ves que el crudo cielo estâ cerrado 
A toda compasiôn para contigo? 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. l3 
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Y que sus cora zones vengadora 
Punza invisible bârbara saeta : 

Resptrar quieren, y les huye el aura. 

Que cuanto vive, plâcida restaura r . 

The ahnost en tire disappearance of classical commonplaces, 
together \rith the distinctly less crude, though still imperfect 
characterisation, combine with the positive qualities jnst 
described to set an indelible seal of Romanticism upon Fto- 
rinda. The great national hero merely named in El Paso 
honroso is here eulogised as... a el gloriosisimo Pelayo 2 ! ! ! »• 
It only remains to add that the individuality of its author 
is even more strongly marked than in the Paso honroso. 
True to history, he places the story in its proper setting : 

Casi en mitad de la extendida Espafla, 

De Toledo saluda las almenas, 

Y los peflascos do se empinan bafla, 

Tajo, que envuelve en oro sus arenas; 

Y luego entre tomillos y espadafla, 

. Y por feraces mârgenes amenas, 

Deslizândose, gira sosegado 

Sobre un risuefio y delicioso prado 3 ... 

So the poem begins, but we are not long in arriving 

al ûltimo término de Espafla, 

A las costas que el mar safludo azota ♦ 

We are ne ver allowed to forget the poet's native country, 
its « azucenas y jazmines 5 », its « opimas mieses », « odorantes 
prados, donde agua hermosa serpentea, • 

1. il, 16. 

2 . V, 38; Cf. V, 40. 

3 - I. I. 

4, II, 9. 

5. IV, 8. 
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Adomados de hierbas y de flores, 

Poblados de gaoados y pastores . 

above ail the sacred Betis, « el claro Betis * » « el Betis oli- 
voso ^ » 

risueflo y caudaloso, 

Lo mejor de la Espafla fecundando ♦, 

on the banks of which the second canto familiarly opens, 
and to which there is continuai reference, often by the modem 
name. There is nothing conventional, for example, in a 
picture like this : 

Tal, cuando por Diciembre turbio brama 
Guadalquivir, y la limosa orilla 
Rompiendo, en la ancha vega se derrama, 

Y al mâs erguido alcor vence y humilia; 

Desde los mismos muros (que al ta fama. 

No ya poder, conservan), gran Se Villa, 

Pâlidos vi buscar refugio en ellos 
A cuantos moran tus contomos bellos i 2 * * * 6 . 

The unaffected opening of the fifth canto, again, brings 
before the eye with perfect cleamess 

% 

la entrada del campo y llano extenso 
Por donde Guadalete se apresura 
A dar al mar vecino humilde censo, 

Entre adelfas, palmarès y verdura *. 

or in other words reproduces a scene in that joumey fromr 


1. nr, 60. 

2. 11, 1. 

3 * 4 - 

4- iv, 37. 

5 iv, 42. 

6. v, 1. 
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Sevilla to Câdiz which no doubt the exile had often made ten 
or fifteen years before he was writing. 

Colour and light play a not less important part than in 
the lyrics of this period. Moonlight scenes still hold the 
poet-painter 1 ; the images of light still flash across his canvas, 
if fitfully and not always with gæat effect 2 ; and the colours, 
though at times dull and commonplace 5 , lend splendour 
at others to the court scenes and similar ones conceived with 
true Spanish magnificence «. Occasionally they flash with a 
brilliance that reveals the painter’s growing art. Charac- 


1. E. g., i, 32; n, 76; ni, 38, 53, 56; iv, 10, and especiàlly 11, 22-3 
(where moonlight is used to accentuate horror), and the éloquent 
digression of 11, 49. 

2. Some typical examples are to be found in 1, 51; 11, 72; ni, 8; 
ni, 59, and more extended images in 111, 42 ;iii, 55; v, 37. 

3. Varied examples of commonplace colouring may be chosen 
without any great difficulty : 

1, 15. «La barba... cual blanca nieve » contrasted with the black 
dress. 

I, 31. Al rojo despuntar de la mafiana. 

n, 58. Mâs linda que la flor del verde lino. 

ni, 73. La plata y el zafir de la alta esfera. 

II, 62. Al rojo amanecer los dos saldremos. 

Metaphorically, too, black is in the ascendant : the « negro crimen » 
(iv, 29), the « negro manto de la noche » (11, 60); « su espesa y negra 
sombra tiende La noche del error » (11, 42), etc. 

More or less realistic seem the « tallos pardos » of 1, 24; the « negra 
bruma » of 11, 13 (cf. the « niebla blanquecina » of 11, 23 and v, 11, 62) 
the « zafir del Tajo » (11, 60 — this is somewhat startling!) ; the « cerù- 
leas olas » (ni, 7); the « pardo musgo » of ni, 37; the « nube cârdena » 
(cf. ni, 70) of v, 41, which darkens the sky ; and the dawn of the finale : 

I 

Cuando el alba argentaba el horizonte. 

4. E. g. the gold, the purple canopy and the white tapers of 1, 6; 
the black marble of 11, 35; the purple and gold of the tyrant’s bed 
(11, 52) and elsewhere (11, 51; iv, 60), etc. 
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teristic is the picturesqueness, no less than the personal 
touch, of the opening of Canto III, a type of opening which 
to readers of Rivas soon becomes familiar : 

Viento septentrional, sopla, y gallardo, 

Aunque crespes del mar las turbias ondas, 

£1 seno abulta de las lonas pardo, 

Sin que la tierra nebulosa escondas... 


Si, ya a mis ojos férvido horizonte. 

Entre celajes de risuefia grana, 

Cumbres azules de lejano monte 
Muestra al primer albor de la maûana... 

We see then, in Florinda, as Canete, almost alone of Saa- 
vedra’s commentators has seen *, the poet’s art, strengthened 
by nature, deepening and maturing, his outlook growing 
broader and his inspiration more true. Some critics, who 
corne to it with preconceived ideas, may depreciate its 
worth 1 2 : Juan Valera’s strictures, for instance, are not con- 
cemed principally with its absolute qualities, but with the 
author's achievement as compared with his intention 3 . 


1. Op. cit., pp. 33-6, passim. 

2. Cipriano Rivas y Cherif (op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 12) makes one start 
t>y his fantastic condemnation of Florinda as « farragoso e ilegible 
en su mayor parte », but the rehearsal of a few more of his downright 
judgments will show their worth. The Paso honroso he dismisses 
as an « indigesto poema en octavas » (p. 12); Tanto taies cuanto tienes 
is a « comedia endeble y sin interés alguno » (p. 12} ; the Moro Expôsito 
is « farragoso y pesado a trechos » (p. 19), « escrito en endecasilabos 
asonantados que le cargan de fastidiosa monotonia » (p. 14). 

3. They may be summarised in the one sentence : « Tuvo intenciôn 
el poeta de escribir una epopeya nacional, y le saliô una no vêla trâ- 
gica de amores. » (Op. cit., p. 137.) 
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Looking at the poem in its proper perspective and in rela¬ 
tion to his future development we shall be able to say with 
Canete : « Dicha obra es el punto donde comienzan a con- 
fundirse o entrelazarse los antiguos principios que fueron 
norma del poeta, con las nuevas doctrinas llamadas a rege- 
nerarlo. » 


1. Op. cil., p. 36. 
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Other early plays. — Lanuza : a topical tragedy—its small perma¬ 
nent value. — Arias Gonzalo, and nascent romanticism in drama. 
— Tanto voles cuanto tienes : a Moratinian comedy. — Saavedra's 
dramatic progression. 


We hâve examined two of Saavedra's earliest dramas 
in more detail than wouki be warranted by their intrmsic 
merit alone, in order to examine in them the nature and qua* 
lity of his early dramatic writing. The three plays rezbaining 
to be dealt with in this chapter, ail written before he had 
progressed very much farther, may be treated more briefly. 
Two of them, Lanuza and Arias Gonzalo , were thought so 
pooiiy of by their author that he omitted both from the 
1854-5 édition of his works; reinstating them in the latest 
édition, the author’s son, himself a literary man, défends them 
warmly *. They were at least, it may be allowed, as worthy 
of inclusion as the third drama, Tanto voles cuanto tienes, 
which has been reprinted in more éditions than it mérita, 

Lanuza, written in 1823, is a topical play from beginning 
to end, and we hâve already seen how appropriately it re- 
flected the political situation, of its time. It undoubtedly 
owed the vogue which it enjoyed both in 1823 açd 1836 % 

1. I, ix, ff. 

2. See above, pp. 46-9, 84. 
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as well as at later times of political stress *, to the success 
with which it aroused the political passions of the spectator; 
it is essentially a play to be seen rather than read. On the 
stage it produced an effect which disappeared as soon as the 
applicability of its situations and speeches was forgotten, 
an effect due not to its constructional merits but to the 
oratorical powers of the principal actors. To-day, and in 
years of peace, it would be an utter failure. 

On the occasion of one of the revivais of Lanuza, the 
Revista Espanola gave it a not unkind criticism *. Praising 
its « versificaciôn fluida, llena y robusta » and the evidently 
patriotic intention with which it was written, the writer 
says of its action : « Se halla perfectamente conducida en 
los très primeros actos, decae en el cuarto, y se précipita 
visiblemente en el quinto, resintiéndose de frialdad y de 
langui dez en el desenlace. » Our quarrel with this judgment 
would be with the praise of Acts I-III ; of these acts the best 
that cah be said is that there are no glaring faults, for there 
is, on the other hand, decidedly no ski 11 of construction. The 
préparation in the first scene is as uninteresting as could 
well be imagined, and there is neither a well-marked climax 
nor any alternation between the fortunes of the conflicting 
parties. This, combined with the weak characterisation, 
is chiefly responsible for the lack of interest which the play 
arouses. 

Its fourth act is no better : the speeches of Lanuza and 
Lara to the populace hâve only to be compared with those 
of Brutus and Antony in Julius Ccésar for their weakness 
to be recognised, and these speeches hâve neither more nor 


x. Rivas, Obras, ed. 1854, p. xxvm. Ferrer del Rio ( op. cit., p. 103) 
goes so far as to say : « En todos los teatros de provincia, Lanuza vino 
a ser la funciôn de moda. » 

2. 1836, p. 644. « A de T. y C. » (Trueba y Cosio?) 
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less merit than the oratory in the remainder of the play. 
The catastrophe is arbitrary and most imperfectly prepared. 
Lanuza’s scaffold might hâve been made ready at any mo¬ 
ment in the play, and we know that as soon as it is there 
the action will end. The reader who observes from the first 
page that « the action begins at dawn and ends at sunset » 
waits unmoved for the inévitable conclusion. And when 
it cornes it is commonplace enough in such circumstances. 
There is no reasonable alternative, for that Vargas should 
perish and leave Lanuza to marry Elvira is unthinkable. 
The expert might even predict the offer of life at the expense 
of the freedom of Aragon and the wrath of Lanuza’s reply. 

The characterisation is conventional. Lanuza is the per- 
sonification of youthful patriotism and ’ts allied virtues. 
He protests too much his love for his country, its ancient 
charters and sacrosanct laws, for his protestations to do 
more than weary. As a man, as the hero of a tragedy, he 
interests us not at ail. Heredia and Lara, again, are mere 
lay figures, set off the one against the other. Vargas, with 
his prudence and common-sense, contrasts remarkably. with 
Lanuza in his speeches and with Lara in his actions, but 
Vargas cannot rescue the whole play. Not even Elvira 
can do that, though m the fifth act the reader at least p*Les 
her as she implores her father to procure her lover’s freedom. 
But the scaffold is already erected and the situation has no 
reality. 

HEREDIA 

jGran Dios! j Desventurada ! 

^Un cadalso ? jQué horror! jAh! No, no ha muerto 
Lanuza en el combate. (A Dios pluguiera 
Muriese en él! 


ELVIRA 

Al escucharos tiemblo. 
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We hâve been waiting for words like these through four and 
a half acts. 

In adapting history to his political requirements, Saavedra 
completely transformed his sources, and committed ana- 
chronisms in spirit as wdl as in fact. On this we hâve 
■ already briefly commented \ 

Arias Gonzctlo, though written only some four years 
after Lanuza, had the singular expérience of never being 
edited or printed until thirty years after the author’s death, 
when his son included it in the 1894 édition, prefacwg to the 
first volume the following encomium :. 

Muy superior (& Lanuza) es Arias Gonzalo, y en nuestro conoepto 
la mejor de las tragedias del Duque 1 2 3 . Escrita en la Isla de Malta, 
cnando su autor empezaba a sentir el influjo de las nuevas ideas, 
y ya en la madurez de su talento, nôtase en ella mâs brio, màs 
arranque y màs personalidad que en las anteriores. El asunto estâ 
bien concebido, y la acciôn dramàtica, aunque tal vez poca para cinco 
actos, encerrada con habilidad dentro de las unidades clâsicas, marcha 
naturalmente a su desenlace, despertando a cada paso creciente in- 
terés. No sabemos el efecto que produciria en las tablas (tenemos 
entendido que no llegô a Tepresentarse) ; pero no es posible leeria, 
especial mente los dos actos ûltimos, sin profunda emociôn. ; Qué 
pasiones tan nobles! jQué lucha de afectos tan bien sentida y tan 
bien expresada! Y jqué soplo de heroismo y de grandeza medioeval 
en toda la obra! Los caractères, particularmente el del protagonista, 
vigorosamente trazados : la versificaciôn, en general, sobria y robusta ; 
el estilo, lleno de viveza y de fuerza expresiva 3 . 

At the end of such an outburst as this, the reader would 
be insensible indeed whose curiosity was not aroused. The 
editor, he would remark, can at will be critical enough; 


1. See above, pp. 46 ff. 

2. It is to be supposed that Don Alvaro is excepted as being a 
« drama > and not a « tragedy ». 

3. I, p. xi. 
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and, even if the appeal of the play be due in part to Saave- 
dra's good fortune (or skill) in finding a theme in which the 
primai émotions are aroused, and considérable effects pro- 
duced by a small outlay of dramatic ability, it must at least 
hâve qualifies of characterisation above the normal. So 
the reader of these lines would subscribe whole-heartedly 
to the son’s criticism of his father : 

No acertamos a comprender por qué su autor tratô esta obra con 
tanto desdén, y cômo ha yacido hasta aqui ignorada, pudiendo, en 
su género, figurar con honor entre las mejores del Duque de Rivas *. 

But, after studying the drama, this same reader might well 
décidé that its author was right after ail; and, without 
placing Arias Gonzalo lower than some plays which hâve been 
included in later éditions, conclude that Canete was nearer 
the truth than the editor of 1894 when he summed it up, 
temperately and bluntly, as « estimable pero desigual 2 ». 

For to ourselves Arias Gonzalo has little more real inte¬ 
rest than Lanuza, and, in the author’s day, not being a 
political play, it could hardly hâve had so much. The love 
of young Gonzalo Arias for the infanta D* Urraca, the play- 
mate of his childhood, does not strike us as meriting -the ora- 
tory which it calls forth. The infanta herself is a tragedy 
queen with but artificial attractions; Arias Gonzalo, wbose 
sway over her is a little clumsily shown in Act III, is a wor- 
thy, but unattractive old man. And, apart from his young- 
est son, there are no other characters with even a pretence 
of individuality. This son has indeed some small interest 
to offer ; we shall return to him very shortly. 

An obvious defect in the play is the division of interest 
between the personality of Arias Gonzalo and the loves of 


■ r. I, p. xi. 

2. Cafiete, op. cit., p. 39. 
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Gonzalo and D* Urraca. The natural proceeding, one would 
hâve thought, would be to make the latter frankly the centre 
of the play, and name it Gonzalo Arias. Instead, we find 
old Arias’ personality continually forced upon us, and that 
intensively, throughout the play. Even at the end, when 
the consummation of the tragedy holds the spectators, the 
tedious old man is brought forward and made to emphasise 
quite another aspect of it — real enough, of course, but dra- 
matically inartistic. Let us look at the ending as it stands : 


GOMEZ 


(Ayudando a Arias a sostener el cadâver.) 


jFunesto dia! 


iCielo Santo! 


(Larga pausa.) 


ARIAS 

Libre està Zamora. 
Mas ;ay, cuànto le cuesta a Arias Gonzalo! 


The chief interest of the play to the student will undoubted- 
ly be in the few though distinct enough signs whxh it gives 
of a break with classicism, and in its prémonitions of the 
author’s chefs-d'œuvre. It is described by Canete as a o clas- 
sical tragedy », but it has in reality hardly one of the dis¬ 
tinctive marks of that type of play. We must except its 
adhérence to the unities, which lands the author in as many 
improbabilities as is usual when a dramatist tries to cage a 
play full of action behind the bars of the « raies ». Apart 
from this, the drama has httle form of any kind. It is 
replete with incident; events are introduced at any moment 
without regard to regular progression of plot. The murder 
of D. Sancho, which sets the plot, properly so called, in mo¬ 
tion, is not reported till Act III. Before this happens, we 
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hâve no idea of how the play will proceed. Again, in the 
fifth act, three duels (ail between noon and night) are rela- 
ted, and in the same act we hear of the victory of Gonzalo 
and witness his death on the stage. Ail this, together with 
the exaggerated language, and violent antithèses of character 
and situation in the play, is infinitely more suggestive of 
romantic drama than of classical tragedy. 

Nor can any reason for calling the play a tragedy, in 

« 

any accepted classical sense, be found : several people, 
including not the hero but one who should hâve been made 
the hero, are killed — the latter on the stage at the end of 
the play. This suggests the loose thinking of the minor 
romantics rather than the strietness of pseudo-classicism. 
So, if the play is neither purely classical nor purely romantic 
(as ail would agréé) it seems to be looking forward, and not 
behind. 

Further — and this provides the chief interest, other 
than historical, of the drama — we hâve in Gonzalo some- 
thing like a real, human character, and distinct suggestions 
of the Romantic hero. His starts and surprises, his sudden 
confusions, his fervid déclarations of love, obedience or 
loyalty may be exaggerated, but they hâve none of the arti- 
ficiality of the Infanta's orations. As for his likeness to 
the Romantic type, we need only recall his combination of 
the valour, melancholy and recklessness of a Don Alvaro : 

INFANTA 

Desque naciô esta guerra, valeroso 
Me sirves, es verdad, con alto esfuerzo. 

Mas crece, al par, tu atroz melancolia; 

Y con disgusto, pesarosa advierto 
Que buscas y te arrojas al peligro, 

Como impulsado de feroz despecho . 


1. II, IV. 
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Or to hear him inveigh against his luckless fate and his 
cruel Destiny * : 

Huir de lo que adoro es mi destino, 

Y mi pasiôn ahogar en el silencio *. 

Pero... naci inieliz. Por qué el destino 

No hace igual el poder al pensamiento 3 ? 

Without wishing to préjudice the conclusions of a later 
chapter we must stop here to remark upon some striking 
anticipations of Saavedra’s two later masterpieces. The lines 
just cited may recall to some certain Unes in Don Alvaro : 
how much more will Gonzalo's bold déclaration that he is 
seeking death : 

Y huye de mi la muerte, porque niegan 

Todo descanso a mi penar los cielos 


Dejadme ir a buscar la ansiada muerte «... 

or the Infanta’s soüloquy : 

jlnjustos astros !..... 

* 

• * 

Gonzalo viva, 

Viva, y perezca el universoî... 

and the final scene, where, as Gonzalo dies with the cry 

jNo me olvidéis jamâs! 


1. Though we must not forget the constant use of this theme by 
Saavedra. See pp. 383 ff., below. 

2. II, 1. 

3. II, IV. 

— • • . - w . . • • ■■ ■ •— “• • ^ »»••• • * 

4. TT, iv. 

5 - v . v - 
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the Infanta falls swooning into her ladies' arms, crying : 

j Abrete, oh tierra : 

Confûademe en tu seno *! 

We shall hâve occasion shortly to quote Don Alvaro’s last 
cry : 

Infierno, abre tu boca y trâgame. Hûndase el cielo, perezca la raza 
humana; exterminio, destrucciôn a ... 

The similarities of situation between Arias Gonzalo and 
Don Alvaro are few, apart frora probably chance traits such 
as the deaths in single combat of two brothers bent on aven- 
ging a third person's violent end. But readers of the Moro 
Expôsito may well recognise in Arias the father a less sym- 
pathetic Lara, and in Gonzalo, his youngest son, the youngest 
and best loved of Lara's seven sons, — bearing, as it chances, 
the same name. Hear him when the two are together : 

Tû, prenda de mi amor y mi ternura, 

Tû el menor de mis hijos, que el consuelo 
Debieras ser de mis cansados aflos, 

Huyes de mi también 3 . 

Or, again, when his two sons are killed and the third is 
fighting for his life and his loved mistress : 

Id, y dejad a un infelice viejo. 

Que esforzarse y luchar pretende, en vano, 

Con el dolor que le destroza el aima, 

Con el rigor del cielo despiadado. 

Id, si, dejadme solo, y vuestro esfuerzo, 

Esfuerzo en el que manda necesario. 

No enerven j ay ! de un padre los gemidos 


1. V, x. 

2. Don Alvaro, V, xi. 

3. II, 11. 
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Y de un misera viejo el débil Uanto. 

Rinda a naturaleza su tributo x ... 

These may be coincidences, or sub-conscious imitations : 
they can hardly be more. But at least in Arias Gonzalo we 
are nearer both to Romanticism and to its first two chefs- 
d’œuvre in Spain than we are, on any reckoning, in Lahuza. 

In Tanto voles cuanto tienes *, on the other hand, we are 
leagues distant from both. It is curious how, in spite of 
much adverse criticism, this comedy has fomid a place 
successively in each of the collected éditions of Rivas’ works. 
In the latest édition, ironically enough, it is given the dis- 
tinction of sharing a volume with Don Alvaro. We must 
refrain from commenting on the juxtaposition, which, in- 
deed, is of itself sufficiently startling. For Tanto voies cuanto 
tienes is a farcical comedy, unduly long, and at times rather 
heavy, something in the style of the Moratinian play. We 
are inclined to think, in spite of Caôete’s assertion that the 
comedy has less of the rigidity of a Moratfn than of the spirit 
of a Bretôn de los Herreros 5 , that Saavedra set out as a pas- 
time deliberately to imitate Moratin’s methods, and that 
he was satisfied and pleased with the resuit. 

The problem which forms the theme of the play is the 
almost invariable subject of Moratfn’s comédies : a heroine, 
young and attractive, in love with a young and attractive 
hero, but about to be given in marri âge to an old and wealthy 
suitor. It is a sufficiently trite storv and the dénouement 
is foreseen from the beginning; hence any attraction which 
a play built upon it is to hâve must corne from elsewhere. In 


1. V, viii. 

2. Juan Valera’s paragraphs ( Obras , XXVIT, pp. 167-9) on this 
play are worthy of notice for their independent and (as it seems to 
us) accurate judgment. 

3. Cafiete, op. cit., p. 39. 
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Tanto vales cuanto tienes, the unity of action prevents any 
interest coming from a secondary plot, the unity of place 
cramps the argument, and strict adhérence to the unity of 
time causes the plot to develop with the most unnatural 
rapidity. Nor is the development of the plot its only un¬ 
natural feature. That D. Blas, the rich relative, from Lima, 
should hâve heard of his sister’s intentions in Câdiz is felt to 
be inartistic, the more so when conveyed in soliloquy at the 
end of the second act. The intervention of the gambler cousin 
D. Miguel in the third act seems to add nothing of worth to 
the argument, and the relations between D. Blas and D. Juan, 
disclosed very late in the play, are not properly prepared. 

Any attractions which the comedy may hâve arise from 
ifs situations. The principal characters are commonplaçe. 
D 4 Rufina is a thought too exaggerated to be acceptable even 
ip farce; without being always amusing, she is shamelçss 
to the point of absurdity. The burlesque in Act I, on the 
other hand, is agreeable in the extreme ; and the amusement 
caused by D* Rufina's adventures with the fumiture-dealer, 
and even more by her encounter with the usurer D. Simeôn, 
is repeated and intensified in the following act. For here, 
by a device not uncommon in broad comedy, these farcical 
characters are brought on the scene once more, so soon as 
the indiano has been housed in his room for repose, the one 
to demand his money, the other his fumiture, with equal 
fury. The best thing in the play is probably the way in 
which D. Simeôn plays the part of a « Christian ». In their 
context, traits like these are irrésistible, though when extrac- 

ted and served up in cold print they lose their force and 

» 

may even seem over-strong for comedy : 

D. ALBERTO 

Aquî hay papel y tintero. 

(llevando a don Simeôn a una mesa.) 

REVL'C HISPANIQUE. 14 
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D. SIMEÔN 

<Y esta silla? 

(reconociendo la silla que estâ inmediata.) 

D. MIGUEL 


No hay temor. 


D. SIMEÔN 

(Se sienta, y al tomar la pluma exclama.) 

jCristo del mayor dolor/ 

Recomiéndoos mi dinero! 

Far other than this, nevertheless, was the satire which 
Saavedra was even now preparing for good churchmen in the 
Moro Expôsito! 

With these three curiously unlike and unequal plays we 
may be said to hâve passed Saavedra's second stage of dra- 
matic évolution. We hâve seen him clinging closely to his 
models, — even translating them in Malék-Adhél ; now 
we hâve him textually freer, yet hardly shaking from his 
genius the bonds of convention in any other respect. Was 
he to find complété freedom in France, where he shortly 
after this went and wrote Don Alvaro , or was he already 
free in spirit when he left Malta? And once the fetters are 
shaken off, what has the future in store for the intrepid 
protagonist of Romanticism in Spanish drama ? These 
are questions which in later chapters we shall attempt to 
answer. For the présent we hâve to foliow our dramatist 
into fresh woods and pastures new. 
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CHAPTER III 


El Moro Expôsito. 


I 


General characteristics. — Its uniqueness in Spanish literature. — 
Its prologue compared with the théories and practice of Frêne h 
Romanticism. — Is the Moro Expôsito Romantic? — An early 
view : it represents a distinctively Spanish type of Romanticism. 


There is something peculiarly fascinating to the critic 
in seeking to label a literary product which éludés his efforts, 
a fact which probably accounts for the unsuitability of many 
of the labels attached to men and books. The Moro Expôsito 
has had the good fortune to lose most of the tags which 
hâve at various times been fastened to it. In truth, it is 
extraordinarily difficult to détermine the class of work — 
one might almost say the genre — to which that poem be- 
longs. It is sometimes said to hâve been inspired by the 
verse-narratives of Scott, and, though it is much longer than 
any of these and is written in a less brisk and active measurc, 
this is perhaps the nearest analogy that can be found to it \ 


x. So Pifieyro thonght, and called it « una leyenda novelesca, una 
novela en verso del género de las de Scott, pero de mucho mayor 
extensiôn * (op. cit., p. 67). Menéndez Pidal (La Leyenda de los 
Infantes de Lara, p. 163) says too : « Tiene mâs de leyenda novelesca 
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It is planned on au altogether larger scale than the romance 
and the leyenda : it is indeed a collection of romances *, though 
each, far from being self-contained, is but a chapter in a 
larger whole. But it has, quite apart from this, little in 
common with the romance, which in general is more loosely 

built, carelessly told, and less purely literary in character. 

• » 

The numerous digressions, the unity of plan, the basis of 
reality and the size of the poem, suggest the epic : Canete, 
in fact, has called it a leyenda épica 2 and Valera said of the 
Duke — a somewhat daring; judgment : — « Hizo en El 
Moro Expôsito el mâs homérico de todos nuestros poemas, 
y acertô, tratando asunto de tan remotas edades, a poner 
en él aquel naturalismo sano y sincero, primera e impresdn- 
dible calidad de toda poesia excelente 3 . » 

On the other hand, though some may see in it similarities 
with the literary epic,. the total effect it produces is certainly 
not epical. If its well-told central story, its semi-episodical 
digressions, its. passionate reahty are links between it and 
that genre, there is an artificiality of style which combats 


que de poema épico; la acciôn no avanza hacia su fin por el camino 
derecho, sino que procura en vol verse en rodéos misteriosos, atenta 
a despertar el interés; la narraciôn desaparece frecuentemente para 
dejar lugar a largas pinturas de tipos, caractères o paisajes, para 
hacer el anâlisis de los pensamientos y afectos, para intercalar re- 
flexiones de toda clase, o para dirigir el poeta la palabra a sus amigos 
de Mal ta. » 

1. So the sub-title runs : « Levenda en doce romances. » 

2. « Término medio entre la epopeya y la novela » is Cafiete’s first 
description of the poem. Then, aftcr pointing out the characteristics 
which separate it from the epic he adds : « Y como no es tampoco una 
inera novela poética al modo de El Lord de las Islas y de La Dama 
del Logo de Walter Scott u otras semejantes, digan lo que quieran 
ciertos criticos, tal vez no sea impropio calificarlo de leyenda épica. » 
(Op. cil. , pp. 45-7.) 

3. Op. cit., p. 167. 
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continuaUy with reality of sentiment, and there is a notable 
absence of epic machinery which might easily hâve been 
worked into the plot. But more than this, the total effect 
upon the reader is not that of an epic : it falls short by a lack 
of solemnity, simplicity and grandeur which authentic épies 
like the Cid, Roland and Beowulf share with the few poems 
to which the term literary epic can with any justice be ap- 
plied. 

Ail critics agréé among themselves. and with Alcalâ 
Galiano *, on one point at least, — that the Moro Expâsilo 
was unique in Spanish literature when it appeared — and 
many add that it was this, and not Don Alvaro, which 
initiated Spanish Romanticism a . Alcalâ Galiano, in his 
authoritative préfacé to the poem, said, as Victor Hugo 
himself had said in effect ten years earlier 3 : « No ha preten- 
dido (el autor) hacerlo clâsico ni romdntico, divisiones arbi- 

trarias en cuya existencia no créé », but also, with great 

» 

emphasis : 


1. * Un género nuevo en la poesia castellana... » begins the préfacé. 

2. « No tiene precedentes ni se parece tampoco a nada posterior de 
nuestra literatura. » (Juan Valera, op. cit., p. 162.) 

« Fué ademâs la primera y gran Victoria obtenida en nuestro suelo 
por el romanticismo. » (Menéndez Pidal, op. cit., p. 161.) 

« Este poema, sin precedentes en nuestra literatura, ûnico de su 
clase hasta hoy dia en el pamaso castellano, fué por decirlo as! la 
bandera de nuestra revoluciôn literaria, el primero que abriô campo 
a la regeneraciôn de la poética nacional. » (Cafiete, op. cit., pp. 44-5.) 

« Obra de esta clase no ténia modelo en nuestra literatura. » « Donde 
mâs resueltamente alzô (Rivas) la bandera de la literatura... fué 
en El Moro Expôsito. » Pastor Diaz in biog. cit., pp. 62, 63.Cf. Blanco 
Garcia, op. cit., I, 138. 

3. Préfacé to Nouvelles Odes, 1824 : a {L'auteur] répudie tous ces 

termes de convention que les partis se rejettent réciproquement. 

Pour lui, il ignore profondément ce que c’est que le genre classique 
et que le genre romantique. » 
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Lo que si le es licito afirmar es que ha indicado una senda hasta 
ahora no hollada por sus compatriotas, y que se ha aventurado a 
caminar por ella con audacia, ya que no sea con buena fortuna. 

Since this track was that of Romantidsm it mattered 
little whether Rivas called his poem « romantic » or not. 
Romande it was; Romantic, as will be seen, were the prin- 
ciples of the introduction; and particularly Romantic were 
the characteristics which, through the mouth of Alcalâ 
Galiano, Rivas assigned to his poem, or at least declared 
that he had endeavoured to give it. It was, properly speak- 
ing, with El Moro Expésito that Romantidsm in Spain 
definitely declared itself. The poem aroused none of the 
opposition caused later by Don Alvaro , though it had never- 
theless most, if not ail, of its characteristic traits. It dealt 
with a familiar legend; it presented its subject in the familiar 
form of the romance; and it did not appear on the traditional 
literary battlefield — the stage. Hence it escaped serious 
critidsm, but it was no less itself for that. 

It marked Rivas out as the champion of Spanrsh Roman¬ 
tidsm. It enabled Gil y Carrasco to say of him seven years 
later ; 

Hace tiempo que su huella ha quedado profundaraente grabada 
en el campo de nuestra regeneraciôn poética, cuyo primer adalid es l . 

and Charles de Mazade in 1846 : 

Le duc de Rivas appartient donc tout entier à la rénovation litté¬ 
raire espagnole; il en a été le brillant promoteur... Il a été l'un des 
premiers à vouloir créer un art qui exprimât fidèlement la civilisation 
nouvelle de la Péninsule . 


1. Op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 147., 

2. Op. cit., p. 326. 
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The characteristics of the Moro Expôsito, according to 
Alcalâ Galiano’s prologue *, are very briefly these : 

1. The subject is taken from Spain and the Middle Ages. 

2. The versification is unusual, effective and essentially 
Spanish. 

3. The author has consulted many sources to get authentic 
local colour. 

4. He has not employed classical allusions. 

5. His style is an admixture of lofty and mean, even of 
the sublime and the ridiculous : for he has endeavoured to 
« follow Nature ». 

6. In short the poem is not bound by 0 certain rules which 
leamed critics hâve repeatedly condemned and which are 
disregarded by the best contemporary poets in Europe ». 

7. In their place the author has followed other rules, viz : 
(a) to interest his readers in his story and characters; (b) to 
suit his style to his argument; (c) to adapt it to the persons 
speaking; (d) to give his pictures the form and colour of 
his conception; (e) to describe what has really happened, or 
might happen ; (f) to represent customs historically accurate ; 
(g) to preserve a measure of realism even in painting the 
idéal; (h) to express himself clearly and correctly, and at 
times with elegance; (j) to « versify as well as he may »; (k) 
to follow his own impulses and obey the inspirations of his 
own mind. 

It will perhaps be instructive to place beside these assertions 
some characteristic passages from the French Romanticists, 
to show how truly Romantic in spirit the Moro Expôsito was. 

1. Gil y Carrasco (op. cit., Vol. I, p. 150) dwells on the maturity 
of the prologue. « Tal sanidad en las doctrinas », he truly remarks, 
« tal agudeza en el criterio, tal templanza en las tendencias y tan pro> 
funda y transcendental filosofia puede decirse que era la vez primera 
que se veian empleadas en lengua cas tell ana. » 
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The Moro Fxpôsito. 

x. Ha elegido un asunto de la 
historia de Espafta y de los siglos 
medios, campo fertilisimo y hasta 
el dia muy descuidado por nues- 
tros poetas, a excepciôn de algu- 
nos dramâticos. 


2. Ha adoptado una versi- 
ficaciôn rara o ninguna vez 
usada en obras largas, pero fâcil 
y juntamente susceptible de ele- 
gancia y pompa. 


The French Romantiçs. 

La littérature romantique est 
la seule qui soit susceptible en¬ 
core d’être perfectionnée, parce 
qu'ayant ses racines dans notre 
propre sol, elle est la seule 
qui puisse croître et se vivifier 
de nouveau; elle exprime notre 
religion; elle rappelle notre his¬ 
toire; son origine est ancienne, 

mais non antique. (Mme de 

# 

Staël ; De l’Allemagne. 1810, 
II, Xi and passim.) 

J’aimerais à voir, je l'avoue,, 
sur la scène française, la mort du 
duc de Guise à Blois, ou Jeanne. 
d'Arc et les Anglais, ou l'assas¬ 
sinat du pont de Montereau ; 
oes grands et funestes tableaux, 
extraits de nos. annales, feraient 
vibrer une corde sensible dans 
tous les coeurs français, et, sui¬ 
vant les romantiques, les inté¬ 
resseraient plus que les malheurs 
d’Œdipe. - (Stendhal : Racine et 
Shakespeare, 1824.) 

Cf. Victor Hugo’s famous réfé¬ 
rence (Préfacé to Nouvelles Odes , 
1824) to the hrst poets of France : 
c Des prêtres chantant les grandes 
choses de leur religion et de 
-leur patrie-* •••• - — 

Cf. Vigny’s « Lettre à Lord... 
Préfacé to Le More de Venise : 
Cette harmonie qu’on cherchait 
est faite, je pense, pour le poème 
et non pour le drame... Un drame 
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ne présentera jamais au peuple 
que des personnages réunis pour 
parler de leurs affaires; ils doi¬ 
vent donc parler. Que l'on fasse 
pour eux ce récitatif simple et 
franc dont Molière est le plus 
beau modèle dans notre langue; 
lorsque la passion et le malheur 
viendront animer leur cœur, éle¬ 
ver leurs pensées, que le vers 
s'élève un moment jusqu’à ces 
mouvements sublimes..., etc. 


3. Ha procurado dar a su com- 
posiciôn el colorido que le con- 
viene, consultando para ello las 
escasisimas memorias aun exis¬ 
tantes de los tiempos en que pa- 
saron los hechos que refiere. 


Ce n’est point à la surface du 
drame que doit être la couleur 
locale, mais au fond, dans le 
cœur même de l’œuvre, d’où 
elle se répand au dehors (Préface 
de Cromwell). A ceux qui lui 
reprochent d’avoir exagéré les 
crimes de Lucrèce Borgia il 
[l’auteur] dirait : « Lisez Tomasi, 
lisez Guicciardini, lisez surtout 
le Diarium. » (Préfacé to Lucrèce 
Borgia, 1833.) 


4. De intento se ha des- 
viado... de toda alusiôn a la 
roitologia de la clâsica anti- 
güedad. 


Il a fallu que le christianisme 
vînt chasser ce peuple de Faunes, 
de Satyres et de Nymphes, pour 
rendre aux grottes leur silence 
et aux bois leur rêverie, etc. 
(Chateaubriand : Génie du Chris¬ 
tianisme, II, v, 1.) 

... En substituant aux couleurs 
usées et fausses de la mythologie 
païenne les couleurs neuves et 
vraies de la théogonie chrétienne. 
(Préfacé to the Odes oi 1822.) 

Cf. Victor Hugo’s diatribe 
against the classicists who hâve 
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« worshipped pagan g ods > (Pré¬ 
facé to Nouvelles Odes, 1824) 
and the opening paragraphs of 
the Préface de Cromwell. 

5. Ha mezcjado, si es licito Tout dans la création n’est 

decirlo asi, las burlas con las pas humainement beau... le laid 

veras, o sea retazos de apa- y existe à côté du beau, le dif- 

riencia pobre con otros de con- forme près du gracieux, le gro- 

textura brillante, pâginas de estilo tesque au revers du sublime, 

elevado con otras en estilo llano, le mal avec le bien, l’ombre avec 

imâgenes triviales con otras no- la lumière... [La muse moderne] 

blés, y pinturas de la vida real se mettra à faire comme la nature, 

con otras idéales. Tal vez con à mêler dans ses créations, sans 

ello escandalizarâ a no pocos de pourtant les confondre, l'ombre 

sus lectores; pero no es culpa à la lumière, le grotesque au su- 

suya que en la Naturaleza anden blime, en d’autres termes, le 

revueltos lo serio y tiemo con corps à l’âme, la bête à l'esprit, 

lo ridiculo y extravagante, y él (Cf. the paragraph : « Que si 

quiere tener a la Naturaleza nous avons le droit... de la 

por gui a y describir las cosas prose. ») (Préface de Cromwell.) 

como pasan, pues asi proba- 

blemente pasaron las que son 
materia de su narraciôn. 

6. En suma, la siguiente com- La prétendue règle des deux 

posiciôn no està su jeta a réglas; unités.Des contemporains dis- 

hablo de ciertas réglas por doc- tingués, étrangers et natio- 

tos criticos repetidas veces con- naux, ont déjà attaqué, et par 

denadas, y desatendidas por los la pratique et par la théorie, 

mejores poetas contemporâneos cette loi fondamentale du code 

en toda Europa. pseudo-aristotélique. (Préface de 

Cromwell.) 

Je ne cesse de m'étonner 
qu'il y ait eu des hommes qui 
aient pu croire de bonne foi 
durant un jour entier à la 
durée des règles qu’ils écrivaient. 
(Vigny : Préface de Chatter¬ 
ton.) 
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7. Algunas [réglas] ha seguido, 
y he aqui cuâles: 

(a) Ha tratado de empeflar 
los afectos y curiosidad de los 
lectores en su narraciôn y a 
favor de sus personajes; 

(b) De acomodar su estilo a 
su argumento, en el total y en 
cada una de las partes; 


(c) De adaptarlo a las perso- 
nas por cuya boca habla; 


(d) De dibujar y colorir sus 
cuadros como los concibe; 

(e) De describir objetos que 
son, o fueron, o pueden ser 
reales y verdaderos; 


(f) De representar costumbres 
histôricas ; 

(g) De conservar, siempre que 
se arroja a lo idéal, las facciones 
naturales, que dan a las cosas 
imaginarias apariencia de cier- 
tas por su semejanza con las 
realidades; 


Chez lui [Molière] le vers 
embrasse l’idée, s’y incorpore 
étroitement, la resserre et la 
développe tout à la fois. 

Le vers est la forme optique 
de la pensée. (Préface de Crom¬ 
well.) 

Nous voudrions un vers... 
se cachant toujours derrière le 
personnage. (Préface de Crom¬ 
well.) 

Que le personnage parle comme 
il doit parler; sibi constet, dit 
Horace. Tout est là. ( Préface de 
Ruy Blas, 1838.) 

[See (3) above.l 

La nature donc! La nature 
et la vérité!... (Préface de 
Cromwell.) Le poète ne doit 
avoir qu'un modèle, la nature; 
qu’un guide, *la vérité. (Préfacé 
to Odes et Ballades, 1826.) 

[See (3) above.] 

9 • 

Tout s’enchaîne et se déduit 
ainsi que dans la réalité. (Pré¬ 
face de Cromwell.) C’était 
cette réalité de la parole et des 
gestes qui [faisait] des acteurs, 
des créatures de Dieu, avec leurs 
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(h) De expresarse con clari- 
dad, y, cuanto le es dado, con 
pureza, a veces con elegancia 
y gala, y siempre con correcciôn; 

(j) De versificar lo mejor que 
puede; 


(k) Por ûltimo, de seguir los 
impulsos propios, de obedecer 
a las inspiraciones espontâneas 
y de hacer, no lo que han hecho, 
sino del modo que lo han hecho 
los célébrés ingenios extranjeros 
de la edad présente, tan rica 
en critica sana y propia de una 
generaciôn filosôfica en sus atre- 
vimientos. 


vertus, leurs passions, leurs fai¬ 
blesses, et non pas des héros 
guindés, impassibles, déclama- 
teurs et sentencieux. (Dumas 
père : Comment je devins auteur 
dramatique, 1833.) 

Nous voudrions un vers libre, 
franc, loyal, osant... tout ex¬ 
primer sans recherche. (Préface 
de Cromwell.) 

[Contrast here the préoccupa¬ 
tion of the French Romantics 
with the technique of their 
verse, and (2) above.} . 

0 

Il n’y a ni maître ni école 
en poésie; le seul maître, c'est 
celui qui daigne faire descendre 
dans l’homme l’émotion féconde, 
et faire sortir les idées de nos 
fronts, qui en sont brisés quel¬ 
quefois. (Vigny : Préface de Chat¬ 
terton, 1834.) 

Un imitateur de Shakespeare 
serait aussi faux dans notre 
temps que le sont les imita¬ 
teurs d ’Athalie. (Vigny : Lettre à 
Lord ***, 1829.) 

Que le poète donc aille où 
il veut, en faisant ce qui lui 
plaît; c'est la loi. Le poète est 
libre. (Préfacé to Les Orien¬ 
tales.) 

Que le poète se garde de 
copier qui que ce soit, pas plus 
Shakespeare que Molière, pas 
plus Schiller que Corneille... etc. 
(Préface de Cromwell.) 
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The earliest cntics of the poem, however, bore out on the 
whole the assertion of the préfacé that it was neither Classical 
nor Roman tic. « Es preciso convenir », saidthe Reiista Espa- 
nola (May 23 1834) a en que esta no es una composiciôn 
esencialmente romântica. » It breaks a number of the rules 
imposed by what Classicism styles « good taste »; but it 
lacks certain specifically Roman tic traits : « el sesgo metaffsico, 
los conceptos nebulosos y las pinturas fantâsticas de los que 
marchan por la senda del romanticismo exclusivo 1 2 ». « No 

habiendo en su poema », continues the same writer on the 
following day, « ninguna de las creaciones estrafalanas, 
seânos lfcito decirlo asf, de las imaginaciones fantâstico- 
românticas, ninguno de aquellos héroes sin verdad, escondi- 
dos siempre en misterios inexplicables y envueltos en una 
atmôsfera nebulosa, se querrâ deducir acaso que la obra 
del Sr. Saavedra pertenece al clasicismo ». But this solu¬ 
tion is impossible : « los rigidos sectarios de Horacio y Boileau 
la repudiarân casi en la totalidad, caUficândola de bastarda 
y monstruosa ». The position which the writer reaches is 
as important for the history of Spanish Romanticism as 
for that of the Moro Expôsito : the poem cannot be Romantic 
because it has none of the exaggerations which hâve been 
associated with Romanticism in the past, and it is evidently 
not classical, — what is it, then ? The conclusion reached is 
the very reasonable one that it marks a new and national 
type of Romanticism. « Creemos que el autor no es un reflejo 
exacto de los românticos ingleses, alemanes ni franceses; 
pero pensamos si que naturaliza el género, en cuanto el 
influjo de sus buenos estudios primitivos se lo permite, 
dândole una fisonomia espanola *. » 


1. This and the remaining quotations from the article in question 
are taken from its second instalment (May 24 1834). 

2. For a full account of the two instalments of this important ano- 
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The critic spoke perhaps more truly th an he knew : such 
was almost exactly the case. 

nymous article the student is referred to Studies in Philology l July 1922, 
pp. 308-16. The passage from which the above extract is t&ken, 
however, is of such significance that it must be reproduced as it 
stands. It is not given in full in the article in question : 

Nosotros, que somos tan amantes de la independencia en politica 
como en literatura, no nos asociaremos a tan tirânica desaprobaciôn. 
Creemos que el autor no es un reflejo exacto de los românticos ingleses, 
alemanes ni franceses; pero pensamos si que naturaliza el género, 
en cuanto el influjo de sus buenos estudios primitivos se lo permite, 
dàndole una fisonomia espaftola. Repetimos lo que manifestamos 
en nuestro primer articulo, y es que el romanticismo varia segün 
los pueblos y segûn sus diferentes circunstancias. Una cosa que nos 
inclinaria a presumir que el clasicismo es de una belleza hasta cierto 
punto puramente convencional, es que en todas las edades y en todos 
los paises tiene el mismo aire de familia y una monotonia cosmopo- 
lita. Pindaro, Horacio, Tibulo, Ovidio, Anacreonte, Sofocles, Euri- 
pides y Virgilio, tienen grande semejanzacon JuanBautista Rousseau, 
con Corneille, con Racine, con el Tasso, con Herrera, con Fr. Luis 
de Leôn, con Meléndez y con otros infinitos que podriamos citar. 
No puede hallarse la misma analogia entre los românticos de una justa 
celebridad. El romanticismo se resiente bastantes veces de influencias 

ï 

fisicas y materiales : mas de un materialismo adornado y enriquecido 
con las concepciones del entusiasmo creador. Ossian tiene toda la 
grandeza fantâstica a que se presta un clima de oscuridad y de tinie- 
blas; el poeta puede suponer a su albedrio genios y accidentes capri- 
chosos entre las nubes donde se pierden los sonidos de su harpa 
mâgica : la credulidad puede darlos fe, y la razôn aprueba lo que con- 
mueve el corazôn. <Como podia el Sr. Saavedra aplicar estos colores 
descriptivos de aquellas localidades a la tierra de la luz, del sol en 
todo su esplendor, a la risuefta y rica Andalucia? cQué vestiglos ha 
de describir en un cielo rara vez empaflado con leves celajes, en una 
atmôsfera pura y sin vapores, en un suelo cubièrto de flores, en unos 
rios donde se retrata el azul de la bôveda divina que los cubre? ^Qué 
pasiones de metaiisica exaltaciôn ha de pintar, donde los efectos son 
hijos de corazones méridionales, es decir, de sensaciones fuertes y 
positivas, y no de impresiones mezcladas con un idealismo tan vago 
como indefinible? <• Como ha de hallar recursos su fantasia, donde la 
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unidad religiosa excluye las visiones que nacen de creencias poco 
seguras, multiplicadas y supersticiosas ? Asi es que el Sr. de Saa- 
vedra nunca se acerca màs al colorido romântico que cuando halla 
ocasiôn de sacâr partido de los movimientos de la supers ticiôn, como 
sucede en el momento en que Rui Velâzquez al combatir con Mudarra 
créé ver ante sus ojos los espectros de los siete infantes de Lara, de 
cuyo horrible asesinato habia sido causa. 
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II 


Argument and construction. — Merits and defects of the construction. 
— The final scene and its explanation. — The use of antithesis and 
contrast. 


A clear impression of the argument of the Moro Expôsito 
is an essential basis for any adéquate discussion of its cons¬ 
truction. A short analysis, canto by canto, of the plot 
is therefore given below. 

Canto I (pp. 1-40). Zahira, sister of Almanzor, premier to 
the Caliph of Côrdoba, has recently died. A young found- 
ling whom she has brought up and had educated by the 
great Zaide, has reached the âge of nineteen. He is passion- 
ately in love with Kerima, daughter of Giafar, a former pre¬ 
mier. The latter spums him, — in spite of the fact that 
Almanzor reveals his name (Mudarra), — on account of his 
unknown origin. Almanzor’s son is being married, and in 
the six days’ festival which marks the event Mudarra dis- 
tinguishes himself in the lists, and wins the prizé, which 
Kerima présents to him at Almanzor’s request, and to Gia- 
far’s great chagrin. 

Canto II (pp. 47-89). The history of Giafar : his earlier 
fall from the premiership. Kerima is the daughter of a 
woman whom Giafar stole from her Mozarabic father, and 
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who died in giving birth to her. Description of Kerima. 
In spite of opposition she retums Mudarra’s love on realising 
his noble nature, and the two plight their troth at Zahira’s 
grave. Giafar détermines to marry Kerima to another; he 
traps Mudarra into an ambush, but the latter slays him 
without knowing his identity. 

Canto III (pp. 95-132). When Mudarra tells Zaide what 
has happened, the old man reveals to him the story of his 
birth : he is the son of Zahira and Lara, a brave Christian 
knight, who had at an eariier date vanquished him (Zaide) 
in battle, and treated him with the greatest courtesy. 

Canto IV (pp. 141-175). Rui-Velâzquez, Lara’s wicked bro- 
ther-in-law and Premier of Castile, has Lara sent on a mis¬ 
sion to Côrdoba. He falls into the power of Giafar, whom 
also he had vanquished in battle in the past. Giafar takes 
the terrible revenge of murdering Lara’s seven sons and dis- 
playing to him their heads. But (says Zaide) Mudarra was 
bom to Lara and Zahira, and he must avenge his father. 
This Mudarra résolves to do at once, and sets o£f for Castilla. 

Canto V (pp. 177-218). Meanwhile Giafar’s dead body has 
been found. Mudarra writes a letter of confession and 
farewell to Kerima, who is heartbroken by the double grief. 

Canto VI (pp. 221-275). Introduction : Côrdoba and Bur- 
gos. Description of Lara’s palace. Retum of Lara, old 
and blind, after twenty years' imprisonment, — the work 
of Rui-Velâzquez. He is accompanied by his faithful friend 
Nuno. Lara tells of his imprisonment and Nuno of his 
travels in Egypt and Palestine and his retum home and res- 
cue of Lara on the death of the Count of Castile. 

Canto VII (pp. 277-320). Mudarra, with Zaide, arrives at 
the palace, and meets his father. The new Count and Rui- 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. |5 
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Velâzquez arrive at the same time. Mudarra challenges 
Rui-Velâzquez to fight him to the death. Rui-Velâzquez 
refuses on the grounds of Mudarra’s origin. The Count 
agréés that the boy shall be legitimized, and the duel is 
then fixed for a month from the date. 


Canto VIII (pp. 323-375). Mudarra’s legitimization. He 
visits the mother of his companion-servant Vasco; she had 
nursed Gonzalo, the youngest of Lara’s seven sons; old 
and enfeebled, she takes him for Gonzalo. During the month, 
various attempts are made on Mudarra’s life by agents of 
Rui-Velâzquez. 


Canto IX (pp. 377-427). The history of Rui-Velâzquez. 
(His wife's unfaithfulnéss; the loss of his son; his thwarted 
wish to re-marry. He is waraed by an astrologer of Alman- 
zor s scimitar and of fighting before a young Moorish girl. 
His wife dies.) His terror at the thought of the combat. 
He considers plans for escaping it. 

Canto X (pp. 429-479). Rui-Velâzquez’ attempts to bribe 
the Almighty. A hermit bids him confess his sins and make 
réparation to those he has wronged. Rui-Velâzquez goes 
away in fury to a wealthy Abbot where he is given assurance 
of victory on condition of making large gifts to the Abbey, 

Canto XI (pp. 481-507). Préparations for the conflict. 
Rui-Velâzquez' delay. The fight begins. Rui-Velâzquez is 
winning when he is startled by the cries of Gonzalo's old 
nurse who rises from among the spectators. Mudarra gains 
the advantage and cuts off Rui-Velâzquez’ head witb Al- 
manzor’s scimitar. Kerima's appearance. 

Canto XII (pp. 509-541). Mudarra’s grave illness. The 
appearance of Kerima’s grandfather Egidio, who tells his 
slory. Departure of Zaide, Mudarra and Kerima make 
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». préparation for. baptism. They are duly baptized, and are 
. about to be. married, when Kerima déclarés at the altar 
. that she will become the Bride of Christ, for she cannot marry 
1 her father's murderer. 

• • 

A study of.this analysis will show that the main story 
h as three well-marktd divisions. The first of these has its 
. climax in the death of Giafar, and its interest culminâtes 
in the followingr déclaration of Mudarra's parentage by Zaide. 
Up to this point Mudarra has been a shadowy, if a well- 
meaning and melancholy young Romande hero : with the 
disclosure of his identity and his résolve to avenge his bro- 
• thers he appears in quite a new light, and the whole story 
stands ont in clearer focus. We understand now the Unes 
which it is going to follow; we reaüse who is the hero, what 
is the problem, and how, if at ail, the solution will be reached. 
Before this, we could but guess at the shadows which with 
the dramatic murder of Giafar and Zaide’s no less dramatic 
story suddenly flash out clearly before us. This first divi¬ 
sion, then, in some degree corresponds to the « préparation » 
of a drama. 

The second division ends with Canto VII. It sees the 
escape of Lara and the joumey of Mudarra; it brings father 
and son together and face to face with them the villainous 
Rui-Velâzquez; and finally it announces the conflict which 
in a month's time is to carry the narrative to its end. Had 
- Mudarra had no duty to his father — had Rui .Velâzquez 
. been disposed of by fate or another’s sword — the poem 
would hâve ended with this canto. It has, indeed, to a 
certain point, ail the appearance of the dénouement of a 
tragi-comedy, where father and son are restored, fri ends long 
parted meet again, wrongs are righted, quarrels healed and 
, ail the characters crowd on to the stage and préparé to Uve 
happily ever after. But in the présent story the reader 
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knows at once that the problem can never.be solved by a 
friendly réunion. Mudarra has declared war to the death 
before ever he meets Rui-Velâzquez. And therefore the 
meeting with his father, which otherwise might hâve closed 
the story, is only an afîecting but unimportant incident in 
the greater drama which is slowly being unrolled before us. 
One part of the plot is accomplished, but the principal part 
has yet to be begun. The point of departure is in this scene. 

Hence there is no fault of construction in what may seem 
a curious fact — that there is hardly any action in this second 
clearly-marked division of the story. The conclusion of 
Zaide's révélations, the resolution, farewells and departure 
of Mudarra, the final appearance (before the duel) of Ke- 
rima, and the retum of Lara and Nufio to Salas, fill the inter- 
vening space. In other words this second part of the story 
consists in the setting of the stage for the second great situa¬ 
tion : we shall hâve occasion to note, in studying Rivas’ 
later dramas, that his spécial genius is for great situations 
— striking tableaux 1 — rather than for carefully and closely 
constructing a plot. 

The third division, culminâtes in the conflict, and the 
whole of the intervening action consists in préparation for 
that conflict. This préparation is perhaps too elaborate, 
but its efîectiveness cannot be denied. The early part of 
Canto VIII, like the fourth act of a tragedy, is incüned to 
lack life and interest. The legitimization ceremony might well 
hâve been omitted, and much of the rambling narrative con- 
ceming Vasco Pérez. But once we corne to Rui-Velâzquez'. 
efforts to avoid the contest, attention is riveted on the issue. 
The vividly related story of the poisoned dog, the amusingly 


i. Caflete [op. cit., p. 46) goes so far as to censure the « falta de 
concentraciôn de los fundamentos del poema » and the « excesiva 
independencia de algunos cuadros secundarios ». 
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contrasted visits of the villain to the hennit and the abbot; 
his panic on the joumey; the vision of Lara’s sons — ail 
these hâve both self^centred and continuons interest, and 
concem one or other of the two principal characters of the 
story. When we corne to the contest itself, we notice at 
once an element of unusual skill in its treatment. It is 
common enough to make the villain triumph in appearance 
at the outset in order to enhance the effect of the hero’s 
final victory. That we should almost expect. But Rivas 
goes farther : since the issue cannot be in doubt once the 
battle begins, he deliberately delays his villain’s appearance. 
For so long as Rui-Velâzquez does not appear there is just 
the possibility that he may not hâve corne at ail. See how 
the author keeps us in suspense. Once the cries of admi¬ 
ration which greet the noble entry of Mudarra hâve subsided, 
and he awaits his adversary, the emotional strain becomes 
tenser and tenser : 

Pâsase largo rato. y no parece; 

Ya el sol déclina lento, aun no se escucha 

Ni lejano rumor ; ya es media tarde 

Y no hay de Rui-Velâzquez nueva alguna. 

Tanto esperar fastidia al gran gentio, 

Tardanza tal al retador disgusta, 

Y el Conde, el Arzobispo y ricos hombres 

De que tenga la lid efecto dudan. 

Se alza vago rumor entre la plebe 

Y noticias extradas se divulgan... 

Various théories on his non-appearance circulate \ The 
majority favours the idea of his flight : 

Que el caballero 

De la noche a favor se ha puesto en fuga, 


i. P. 489, 11. 1-10. 
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Parece ya indudable; su tardanza 
Lo confirma también; pero son mâchas 
Las opiniones y diversas x . 

» 

The villain’s few partisans maintain that he will arrive : 

words fiow freely; the crowd is divided into two parties; the 

« 

Archbishop suggests a search; a sudden clamour outside 
attracts every eye to the door; there is a diversion as the 
ransomed prisoners enter; Mudarra thinks of Kerima : can 
he get news of her ? When suddenly : 

rumba 

La voz universal de El es, ya sale, 

Y la gran multitud toma a ser muda 1 2 . 

The account of the fight, from the first encounter of the 
combatants to the point where ail salute the victor, is des- 
cribed in less than two hundred and fifty lines, or at rather 
less length than the foregoing account of the doings of the 
waiting crowd. But no careful student of the poem would 
think the earlier part disproportionately long. 

This threefold division of the poem takes no account 
of the final canto, which stands in a peculiar relation to the 
whole. One would hâve expected it to be short, and in the 
nature of an appendix to the third division of the poem. 
The illness of Mudarra is natural enough ; the story of Egidio 
is fitting; and the baptism of Mudarra and Kerima, if they 
are to be married, is, from the author’s standpoint, essen- 
tial. 

But what we are not prepared for is, without any doubt, 
the refusai of Kerima to marry the lover who has slain her 
father. In cold blood, that sentence seems strange : for 


1. P. 489, 11. 9-13. 

2. P. 493, 11. 20-22. 
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could she, under any circumstances, hâve been expected to 
marry him? Her action is, on the contraiy, the natural 
one in a girl of any character. But it is not the conventional 
dénouement of a romance, and it is too sudden. Our real 
surprise is at the fact that we hâve not been prepared for 
this ending, rather than at the ending itself \ The situation 
is not unlike what Azorin’s whimsical description makes it : 

Saavedra nos ha estado hablando durante todo el largufsimo 
poema de los amores tiemos, trâgicos de una linda moza y un apuesto 
galân; y luego, cuando después de tanto dolor y de tanta lamentable 
peripecia van a casarse, la novia grita corao una loca y se niega a 
casarse. Y el autor h ace una pirueta y termina su obra de un modo 
jovial y grotesco *. * 

More critically, the anonymous writer in the Revista Es - 
panola of May 24 1834 summed up the feelings of succeeding 
générations thus : 

La abandonamos [a Kerima] en el quinto romance, dejândola 


1. Most of the cri tics agréé in condemning it. Thus Gil y Carrasco : 
« Tampoco el desenlace nos parece bien preparado y traido, ni cuadra 
con la entonaciôn y colorido poético de toda la obra » ( op. cit., p. 151). 
« Su desenlace no aparece demasiadamente preparado ni bien traido » 

says Pastor Diaz ( Obras del Duque de Rivas, 1894, Vol. I, p. 63) in 

% 

ominously similar words. « Ce dénouement imprévu est trop prompt; 
il est peu motivé, mal amené. Si l’on s'y arrête un peu cependant, 
pour en chercher le sens, ne voit-on pas la fatalité s’y montrer avec un 
caractère particulier? » (Mazade, Le duc de Rivas.) Manuel Cafiete 
thought othenvise : « La rapidisima catâstrofe con que concluve El 
Moro Expôsito es complemento racional de su idea generadora, redu- 
cida a patentizar simbôlicamente que la maldad y los excesos de la 
pasiôn nunca se libran del justiciero castigo de la Providencia. » 
(Op. cit., pp. 47-8.) 1 do not discuss the question of whether or 

not the desenlace is fatalistic in intention or efïect because it seems 
to me merely an argument raised by the writer in order that he may 
hâve the pleasure of combating it. 

2. Op. cit., p. 135. 
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tierna, sensible, enamorada, algo quebrantada en el respeto a la 
creencia religiosa en que fué educada; y no volvemos a verla hasta 
el romance duodécimo; y sin preparaciôn bas tan te, huye del altar 
donde iba a unirse con el hombre predilecto de su aima, y 9 e condena 
a los rigores de la vida de un convento... £ Es fanatismo ? Una pasiôn 
superior en fuerza <• ha destruido as! el amor que profesaba a Mu* 
darra? i De dônde naciô ésta? i De odio en efecto al matador de su 
padre? Hay tal violencia en esta transiciôn, tal desengafio para los 
ânimos que ténia cautivados, que la razôn se queda helada, el afecto 
que se la profesô desaparece, y su resoluciôn no conmueve inspirando 
interés; lo que después se refiere de Mudarra, afiade a la incerti- 
dumbre que sobre él hemos se fiai ado, y el ûltimo término del gran* 
dioso cuadro que se ha recorrido no corresponde a la pompa que le 
rodeé y al entusiasmo que produjo en los primeros. £1 abandono 
romântico no debe ir hasta incurrir en estas degradaciones del efecto 
primitivo. 

Pifieyro explains this boldly by supposing haste on the 
part of the author. 

Creo ver en el romance ûltimo seflales inequivocas de precipita- 
ciôn, como si se hubiese compuesto demasiado aprisa, aguijado el 
autor por vehemente deseo de poner término a su larga obra... Me 
parece que no se espera tan pronta, ni tan violenta, ni tan breve la 
escena final *. 


We suspect that it is only the last sixteen lines which 
move the critic to write thus. There is nothing to our mind 
which suggests haste in the remainder of the canto : rather 
it betokens careful élaboration and design. It is the light- 
heartedness which consigns Mudarra to a nameless and hypo- 
thetical bride, the implication that his wound was not too 
deep to be healed by Time, this « siàtema de tomar a broma 
lo mâs serio * » that surprises us almost as much as it shocks 
Azorfn. 

But there is another theory than that of haste (which 


1. Op. cit., p. 70. 

2. Azorin, op. cit., p. 135. 
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seems to be supported by no extemal evidence) to explain 
these concluding Unes. Rivas wished to introduce tbe 

Manriques de Lara 

\ 

que se precian 

De hallar su origen en tan noble tronco 1 


Had Mudarra married Kerima that could hâve been accom- 
pUshed easily, in a few conventional Unes. As it is, the unex- 
pected catastrophe makes it impossible. The author has 
either to omit the reference, or in some way to indicate that 
Mudarra married another. He chooses the second alterna¬ 
tive, and, in order to accomplish his end, has perforce to 
adopt a tone of somewhat forced and heavy gaiety which 
must strike every reader as unfortunate. 

But this stiU leaves untouched the main question of the 
action of Kerima at the altar. Has the author prepared 
us for this blow? Granted that it is a natural action to a 
girl of a certain tempérament, has Kerima been shown to 
hâve this tempérament? 

The répugnance which she feels for the man who has 
slain her father would be felt by most girls of any sensibility. 
The only thing that could actively overcome it is an over- 
whelming love for him. The first question is* then : Has 
Kerima been represented as having that love for Mudarra? 
Without wishing to anticipate a more detailed study of 
Kerima’s character which belongs to a later point in this 
work, one must answer the question in the affirmative. Al- 
most the only deffnite and striking trait of character which 
she has is that love. 

Mudarra es su existencia. 

En Mudarra se cifra su universo 2 . 


1. Moro Expôsito, p. 541, 11 . 13 14. 

2. P. 65, 11 . 13 14. 
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If those fines mean anything, — and they are pronounced 
m the author's weightiest manner, — they mean that Keri- 
ma’s life is bound up in Mudarra’s; that apart from him she 
has no interest in life; that without him, indeed, she cannot 
live. At this point of the story it is inconceivable that she 
should ever give him up, even though the crime against 

9 

her which he had committed involuntarily were the greatest 
conceivable. It must be said emphatically, then, that m 
this respect the ending of the poem is inartistic. 

But supposing Kerima had not this love for Mudarra, 
she might still be prevented from refusing to marry him, 
did that alternative suggest itself, by a passiveness of 
character, a lack of the resolution necessary to carry throogh 

i 

an act which would be difficult for anyone, but most of ail 
for a young girl fresh from the influence of a long préparation 
for baptism and under the influence of a ceremony in which 
she was already the central figure. The second question 
is : Has Kerima been 4)resented to us as having that reso¬ 
lution and force of character? This question will presently 
be answered in the négative. Apart from a few s'ight 
suggestions of strength, Kerima is the typical oriental woman, 
and has just that lack of self-reliance which she would most 
need to carry through her difficult task. The psychological 
préparation, in short, for the dcseiüacc is absolutely incom¬ 
plète. 

It will be said, however, that Kerima’s great. love for 
Mudarra and her somewhat négative and forceless character 
— both of which would under ordmary circumstances inhi- 
bit her from acting as described — are overcome by her con¬ 
version to Christianity, and that this is the whole justifica¬ 
tion, and an ample justification, of the ending of the poem. 
This, no doubt, would be Rivas’ defence; but the answer 
which cornes at once to our lips is the observation with 
which the discussion started. Viewed dispassionately, the 
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action may be natural and right enough. The question has 
been tormenting Kerima’s brain since first she leamed the 
rame of her father’s murderer : gradually the great resolution 
has been taking shape in her mind. Strengthened by médi¬ 
tation and prayer during the period of her catechumenate, 
it springs into words when she has received the final grâce of 
baptism and has been made an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heâven. Hence (we may be told) the triumph with which 
the résolve bursts forth : 


jNo... jamâs! 

...La voz oigo 

Del cielo, que estos lazos me prohibe... 

Yo me consagro a Dios... Cristo es mi esposo l . 

But the fact remains that this is the first hint which the 
reader has had of such a résolve a . If the author’s intention 
were to convey a religious lesson (and so make tardy amends 
for the scant courtesy he has paid to Catholicism throughout 
the poem), what chances he has missed earlier in the story! 
How he might hâve described Kerima’s conflict of soûl 
during the interval that séparâtes the homicide from the 
duel M What a moving picture he might hâve drawn of 


1. P. 540, il. 21-4. 

2. I cannot admit that (for example) the re flexion in Canto II 
(p. 71,11. 11-14) is a legitimate préparation, though the poet may hâve 
meant it as such : 

Parece que la voz del otro mundo 

Os està inexorable repitiendo 

Que un mar de sangre entre vosotros brama. 

Que se alza un muro de insepultos huesos. 

3. Instead of which she disappears for so long that we almost forget 
any signs of character she may hâve shown. It is partly this which 
causes the reader an unpleasant surprise : whate ver Kerima was before. 
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Kerima in her cell during the period of her préparation 1 ! 
No : the religious motive might hâve been the author's 
rationalization for the ending which he gives us, but we 
can see, as clearly as if he had avowed. it, that the true reason 
was the Romantic passion for surprise. How neatly Alonso 
Cortès puts it : 

No son muchas las osadias que el duque se permite... Acaso el 
duque de Rivas pensé que su poema era poco romàntico y para comu- 
nicarle mas caràcter diôle un desenlace que por ello se ha calificado 
de violento y brusco a . 

Gil y Carrasco said of the plot of El Moro Expôsito : « La 
acciôn peca de escasa y aparece un tanto deslefda ; las narra- 
dones estân empleadas con profusiôn y en derto modo 
estorban y detienen su curso », and censuring a certain 
« monotony and lack of individuality in most of the charac- 
ters » he remarked also a « no sé qué de confuso mâs que de 
enredoso en el plan 3 ». For our own part we can see no- 


she has become by the time of the duel scene a lay figure — an objec- 
tivity — an apparition. 

1. Instead of these conventional Unes and this definite and direct 
suggestion that the marriage will be consummated : 

Volvamos, pues, a nuestros dos amantes, 

A quien el cielo por tan raros modos 
Trajo a abrazar el santo cristianismo 

Y a unirse en insoluble matrimonio. 

De reclusién dos meses completaron, 

Y examinados por varones doctos, 

Hallâronlos dispuestos dignamente, 

Y a recibir el agua santa idôneos. 

(P. 532, U. 1-8.) 

2. Zorrilla, su vida y sus obras. Tomo I, p. 160. 

3. Op. cit., p. 151. 
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thing « thin », a weak » or « confused » about the plot. The 
analysis given above, which follows the course of the nar¬ 
rative exactly, seems to us suffident defence *. It might 
reasonably be complained, however, that the narrative of 
Zaide resembles the archpriest's various sermons in its pro- 
lixity, and that several of the digressions elsewhere in the 
poem are of a length hardly justified by their interest or 
value. 

Zaide's story is naturally enough introduced, and some 
such narrative is necessary as the only means of giving the 
reader information essential to the continuation of the story. 
It is broken up in ways which will be discussed later, but 
which will be generally considered effective in preventing 
the story from becoming monotonous. But we may well 
ask : Was it necessary, or can it be thought désirable, that 
the narrative of Zaide should occupy two cantos of a poem 
of twelve, or about one eighth part of the whole ? The essen- 
tiaJs could hâve been given in something like one-third the 
space, induding those parts, such as the account of Lara's 
courtesies to Zaide, which illumine the characters of both, 
and thus play a real though less obvious part than the main 
events in the development of the plot. 

Of the lesser digressions, none would wish to expunge 
those which tum the attention from the story to its writer. 
The history of Giafar, too, in Canto II is told with compara¬ 
tive brevity. Nuno's long, story in Canto VI is harder to 
justify, but less so on account of its length than because, 
as will be shown, it is at variance with his character. It 

1. Cf. what was almost the first review of the Moro Expôsito : 

« La acciôn del Moro Expôsito es bastante senciUa... estâ conducida 
con orden y regularidad, y... no présenta en su principio, en su medio 
y en su fin ninguna complicaciôn ni extravagancia que choque a la 
verosimilitud. » ( Revista EspaHola , May 24 1834.) 
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would probably be agreed by most readers that Rui-Velâz- 
quez’ history, which • occupées a very large proportion of 
Canto IX, is not only too long but occurs at an unsuitable 
point in the story. It is hard to see how f at its actual length, 
it could hâve been transferred to another and earlier point.: 
the obvions remedy would hâve been to shorten it. As it 
is, it delays by another canto the event to which every rea¬ 
der is looking forward, without adding much to the narra¬ 
tive which is of any importance to it and with which the reader 
is not already acquainted. The events of Cantos VIII and X, 
without the description of Mudarra’s mental State and the 
legitimization ceremony, which might, as has been suggested, 
hâve been omitted, are more than a sufficient préparation 
for the concluding events of the story. 

Something should be said, before leaving the construction 
of the poem, of its lavish use of antithesis and contrast. 
There is one broad contrast in the plan of the story — bet- 
ween the magnificent yet waning Moorish civilization of 
Côrdoba, and the comparative poverty of the Court of Cas- 
tile which nevertheless has the makings of future greatness. 
There is the subsidiary antithesis between the luxurious 
végétation and climate of Andalucia and the barrenness of 
the frigid North. There is a contrast between the religions 
and the customs of the rival powers, sometimes expressed ', 


I. E. g. Ya diez y nueve veces, visto habia 

De Ramazân las ceremonias van as 
La luna en la mezquita célébrarse, 

Donde hoy los ritos de la Iglesia santa. 

(P. il, 11 . 19-22.) 

Oyense rimbombar los sacros bronces. 

Que en la que fué mezquita y hoy es templo, 
Han reemplazado con mejor destino 
Del ârabe almuhedén el ministerio. 

(P. 78, 11 . 21-4.) 
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but more often suggested or left to be understood with the 
note of triumph which never seems for long to be absent 
from the Catholicism of Andalucia as the fall of the Moslem 
power and the victories of Christianity are recalled. There 
are the familiar contrasts of Romantic art between the moral 
and physical aspects of one person : Dona Lambra, wife of 
Rui-Velâzquez : 

Hermosa, aunque pasado el fresco brillo . 

De la primera juventud... 

Mas era el corazôn de Dofia Lambra 
Compuesto de venenos infernales a ... 

I Por qué en tal solio un aima noble y grande 
No puso el cielo, generosa y digna 
De tan bello y magnifico hospedaje 1 2 3 4 ? 

. t 

There is, finally, the marked contrast between the hermit 
and the abbot in the two confession scenes, as well as between 
good and bad characters, — sometimes again too openly ex- 
pressed to be convincing. But this is a familiar fault in the 
Romantic de vice of contrast. 


And even the naïve comment (at the baptismal ceremony) : 

Mudarra sobre el traje castellano. 

Que le sienta mejor que el traje moro. 

De neôfito la blanca veste lleva... 

(P. 536, U. 9-11.) 

1. E. g., by the contrast between Lara and Zaide, and the reflexions 
of the latter on the former’s nobility; between Kerima and Maria; 
between Rui-Velâzquez and Mudarra. 

2. Pp. 378-80, passim. 

3. P. 381, 11 . 28-30. 

4. E. g., p. 129, 11 .'19-26. 
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Sources of the poem. — Sources cited by Rivas : Mariana, Mo* 
raies, Matos Fragoso, Sepûlveda, etc. — Sources not cited by him: 
Hurtado Velarde and Lope de Vega. — Extent of Rivas' indebt- 
edness to each. — The originality of his plot. 


So far as can be told from the notes which Rivas appended 
to the Moro Expésito, the principal sources on which he drew 
were four. Twice he cites Mariana’s Historia de Espana 
(Book VIII, chapter ix ) 1 ; once (at the end of the book, 
possibly because it was not available in Malta) Ambrosio 
de Morales’ Corônica general de Espana (Book XVII, chap¬ 
ter xvi) a , once Matos’ Fragoso’s play El Traidor contra su 
sangre y siete infantes de Lara 3 ; and once some documents 
in the possession of the Duque de Frias, who was the holder 
of the Salas estâtes 4 . In addition he mentions two romances 
on the subject of his story 5 which will be considered in their 


1. Ed. ctt., pp. 136, 375. 

2. P. 545. The chapter is in reality xlvi. 

3- P- 545- 

4. Pp. 542, fif. 

5. Pp. 136-7. The other sources for parts of the Moro Expôsito 
which Rivas mentions in his notes may be clàssified thus : 

For local colour (Moorish) ; 

(Pp. 41, 43, 92) Conde : Historia de la dominaciôn de los Arabes 
en Espana. 
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place, and in a note on tfae laat page of the book, he quofces, 
in connection with statements in Morales, « Garibay, Argote 
de Molina, Mariana, Gudiel y otros autores de grau peso... 
los obispos Sampiro y Pelayo... Don Rodrigo Sânchez y 
D. Alonso de Cartagena... Salazar de Mendoza y fray Pru- 
dencio de Sandoval 1 ». These authors, however, he seems 
not actually to hâve read, but to hâve taken at second hand, 
from Luis de Salazar y Castro % whora he mentions directly 

(P. -9°) Alderete : Antigüedades de Espaiia. 

For dérivations of words and antiquitics généraUy : 

(P. 133) A. Ponz : Via je de Espaiia. 

(P. 473) Conde de Cicognara : Storia délia scnltura, Bks. III, IV. 

For justification for his présentation of monks : 

(Pp. 473 ff) St. Bernard, passim, Pero Lope de Ayala : Some verses 
from the Rimado de Palacio modemised in Revisia Espanola, Dec. 8 1832. 

Rodriguez Campomanes : TraLado de la regalia de amortizaciôn. 
Novisima Recopüaci&n, Book X. 

1. Op. cit., p. 546. 

2. Historia genealôgica de la casa de Lara, justificada con instru¬ 
mentes, y escritores de inviolable fe, 1696 .(Bk. I, 11, 12; Bk. II, 1.) 
SalAzar mentions ail these -writers and others : Morales, Argote 
de Molina, Garibay, Gudiel, Tellez de Meneses, Aponte, Fray Bex- 
nardo de Brito, J uan de Mariana, J uan Vasseo, « y otros muchos escri¬ 
tores », of wham he says : 

« Todos uniformemente escriven la alevosia perpetrada en los 
sic te Infantes de Lara cnya seguridad no dudamos; pero no todos 
afa-man la union de Gonçalo Gustios con la hermana del Rey Alman- 
çor, el narimiento de Mudarra Gonçalcz, y la sucession del en la Casa 
de Lara. » 

He then goes on to speak of the Historia de Espaiia of D. Rodrigo 
Sanchez, Bishop of Palencia, and the Anacephalaeosts of Don Alonso 
de Cartagena, Bishop of Burgos. D. Rodrigo Ximenez, Archbishop 
of Toledo, in his Historia de Espaiia (1243), does not mention Mudarra, 
adds Salazar; Sampiro, Bishop of Astorga and Pelayo, Bishop of 

4 

Oviedo, almost contemporaries of the chief actors in the instory 
of the nrorder, are completel y silent about it; so also are Salazar de 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. l6 
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afterwards, — and taken them rather carelessly at that x . 

The information contained in Mariana which could hâve 
served Rivas’ purpose is as follows : 

Fué asi, que luego el siguiente afio siete nobilisimos hermanos, que 
vulgarmente llaman los Infantes de Lara, fueron muertos por ale- 
vosia de Ruy Velâzquez, su tio, sin tener cuenta con el parentesco, 
que eran hijos de su hermana dofia Sancha, y de parte de padre 
venian de los condes de Castilla, y del conde don Diego Porcellos; 
de cuya hija, como de suso queda dicho, y de Nufio Belchides nacieron 
Nufio Rasera, bisabuelo del conde Garci Femândez, y otro hijo lia* 
mado Gustio Gonzâlez. Este caballero fué padre de Gonzalo Gustio, 
sefior de Salas de Lara, y sus hijos estos siete hermanos conocidos en 
la historia de Espafia, no mâs por la fama de sus proezas, que por la 
desastrada muerte que tuvieron. En un mismo dia los arm6 caballeros 


Mendoza* and t El obispo Fray Prudencio de Sandoval », who dérivé 
the Manriques de Lara from « one • of the seven infantes. 

A comparison of this passage with Rivas’ note (op. eit., p. 546) 
will leave no doubt as to where he got his information. It may be 
of interest to append the passage in which Salazar de Castro (Book I, 
chapter 11, pp. 31-2) outlines the story of the murder and the revenge : 

« ... D. Gonçalo Gustios II, Sefior de Salas, que casando con Dofia 
Sancha Velâzquez de Burueva, procréé a los siete Infantes de Lara, 
D. Diego, D. Martin, D. Suero, D. Fernando, D. Gustios, y D. Gon¬ 
çalo ; los quales fueron muertos en los Campos de Albacar por los 
Moros, a disposicion de D. Ruy Velâzquez su tio ; y D. Gonçalo Gus¬ 
tios, su padre, llevado prisionero al Rey Almançor de Cordova, donde 
tuvo amores con una hermana de aquel Principe, y engendré en ella 
a Mudarra Gonçalez, que vino a Castilla, vengé la muerte de sus her¬ 
manos, quitando la vida a D. Ruy Velâzquez, fué prohijado por Dofia 
Sancha, su madras tra, casé con una Duefia de al ta sangre del linage 
4 e los Godos, y tuvo al Conde D. Ordofio de Lara, llamado de otros 
ù. Nufio Gonçalez de Avalos; pero todos conociendo a Mudarra 
Gonçalez su padre por indubitado progenitor de la Casa de Lara. » 

z. For, as will be seen from a comparison of note 2 above with 
Rivas’ note (op. cit., p. 546), Rivas records incorrectly the précisé 
omissions of Sampiro and Pelayo. (This was first suggested to me by 
Sr. Menendez Pidal's study of the legend of the Infantes.) 
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el conde don Garcia conforme a la costumbre, en aquellos tiempos 
recibida, en particular en Espafia. Aconteciô que Ruy Velâzquez, 
sefior de Billaren, celebraba sus bodas en Burgos con dofia Lambra, 
natural de tierra de Briviesca, mujer principal y aun prima camal dei 
conde Garci Fernandez. Las fiestas fueron grandes y el concurso a 
ellas de gente principal. Hallâronse présentes el conde Garci Femân- 
dez y los siete hermanos con su padre Gonzalo Gustio; encendiése 
una cuestiôn por pequefla ocasiôn entre Gonzalo, el menor de los 
siete hermanos, y un patiente de dofia Lambra, que se decia Alvar 
Sanchez, sin que sucediese algûn dafio notable, salvo que Lambra, 
como la que se ténia por agraviada con aquella ri fia, para vengar su 
safia en el lugar de Barbadillo, hasta donde los hermanos por honrarla 
la acompafiaron, mandé a un esclavo que tirase a Gonzalo un cohombio 
mojado o Ueno de sangre; grave injuria y ultraje conforme a la cos¬ 
tumbre de Espafia. El esclavo se quiso valer de su sefiora dofia Lam¬ 
bra; no le prestô, que en su mismo regazo le quitaron la vida. Ruy 
Velâzquez, que a la sazôn se hallaba ausente ocupado en cosas de 
importancia, luego que volviô, alterado por aquella injuria, y agra- 
viado por la afrenta de su mujer, comenzô a tratar de vengarse de los 
hermanos. Pareciôle conveniente con muestra de paz y benevolencia, 
cosa la mâs perjudicial, armar sus lazos a los que pretendia matar. 
Primeramente diô orden que Gonzalo Gustio fué a Côrdoba ; la voz era 
cobrar ciertos dineros que el Rey bârbaro habia prometido; la verdad, 
para que fuese muerto lejos de su patria, como Ruy Velâzquez rogaba 
al Rey que hiciese, con cartas que le escribiô en esta razôn en arâbigo. 
El Moro, o por compasién que tuvo a las canas de hombre tan principal, 
o por dar muestra de su benignidad, no le quiso matar; contentôse 
con ponerle en la cârcel. Era la prisién algo libre, con que cierta her- 
mana del rey tuvo entrada para comunicarle. Desta conversacién 
dicen que naciô Mudarra Gonzâlez, principio y fundador del linaje 
nobilisimo en Espafia de los Manriques. No se contenté el feroz ânimo 
de Ruy Velâzquez con el trabajo de Gonzalo Gustio; llevô adelante 
su rabia. Cerca de Almenara, en los campos de Araviana, a las haldas 
de Moncayo, metiô con muestra de hacer entrada en la tierra de los 
moros en una celada a los siete hermanos, bien descuidados de seme- 
jante traiciôn. Bien que Nufio Salido, su ayo, por sospechar el engafto 
procuré apartarlos para que no corriesen a su perdiciôn; pero fué en 
vano, porque asi lo quiso o lo permitiô Dios. Iban con ellos doscientos 
de a caballo, pocos para el gran nûmero de los moros que cargaron. 
Descubierta la celada, los siete hermanos pelearon como buenos. 
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dieron la muerte a muchos, pretendian vencer si pudjesen o- por lo 
menos vender sus vidas muy caro y dejar a los enemigos la Victoria 
a costa de mucha sangre, resueltos de no dejarse prender ni afear 
con el cautiverio la gloria y nobleza de su linaje y sus hazaflas pasadas. 
Murieron todos siete y juntamente Salido, su ayo. Las cabezas envia- 
ron a Cérdoba en présente agradable para aquel Rey; pero muy 
triste para su padre viejo, ca se las hicieron mirar y reconocer sin 
embargo que Uegaron podridas y desfiguradas. Verdad es que sucediô 
en provecho suyo en alguna mariera, ca el Rey, por compasiôn que 
le tuvo, le dejô ir libre a su tierra. Mudarra, habido en la hermana 
del Rey, fuera de matrimonio, ya que era de catorce a fi os, por persua- 
siôn de su madré se fué para su padre, y adelante vengé las muertes 
de sus hermanos con darla a Ruy Velâzquez, causa de aquel dafio. . 
Dofia Lambra, su mujer, ocasiôn de todos estos males, fué apedreada 
y quemada. Con esta venganza que tomé de las muertes de sus herma- 
nos ganô las voluntades de su madrastra dofia Sancha y de todo su 
linaje de tal guisa, que heredô el seflorio de su padre. Prohijôle otrosi 
dofia Sancha, su madrastra; la adopciôn se hizo en esta manera, 
aunque grosera, pero mémorable. £1 mismo dia que se bautizô y fué 
armado caballero por el conde de Castilla Gard Femândez, su ma¬ 
drastra, resuelta de tomarle por hijo, usé desta ceremonia : metiéle 
por la manga de una muy ancha camisa, y sacéle la cabeza por el 
cabezén ; diôle paz en el rostro, con que le pasô a su familia y recibiô 
por su hijo. Desta costumbre saliô el refrân vulgar : entra por la 
manga, y sale por el cabezén; dfcese del que siendo recebido a trato 
familiar cada dia se ensancha mâs. Hijo de Mudarra fué Ordoflo, 
y nieto Diego Ordofiez de Lara, aquel con quien los hijos de Arias 
Gonzalo, para librar a su patria de la infamia de traicién que le car- 
gaban por la muerte del rey don Saneho, que le maté con un venablo 
Vellido Dolfo, pelearon en desafio y hicieron con él campo. 

If Rivas studied Morales at first hand in addition to Ma- 
riana (which, in our own view, is at least doubtful) he added 
but little by it to this information, as will be seen from the 

_ 4 

table at the end of this book The occasion of the quarrel 
at the wedding is briefly narrated, as in Mariana 1 2 : so also 


1. Appendix, I, pp. 575 ff. 

2. « Andando en esta fiesta rifieron malamente por la honra délia 
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are the preliminary events, the murder of the infantes, 
and the réception of the news by the unhappy father z . 
Almanzor, according to Morales, has more compassion than 
Mariana will allow him a , but Rivas is nearer to the later 
writer here than the earlier. The only points where Rivas 
seems to follow Morales rather than Mariana are in the men¬ 
tion of Almanzor’s name, his kindly treatment of Gustios, 
Rui-Velâzquez' promise to Almanzor, the âge of Mudarra, 
the description of his qualifies and charms, his likeness to 
Gonzalvico; and (most important of ail) the events leading 
up to the duel 3 . But, as will be seen, every one of these 
details Rivas might hâve taken from another known source 
of his, and, as we shall later see, it need not and cannot be 
assumed that he ever read Morales at ail. 

This source is Matos Fragoso's play El traidor contra su 
sangre y Siete infantes de Lara 4 , to which Rivas refers but 
once and then only as having supplied him with the élé¬ 
ment of Lara’s blindness 6 . This play, as Sr. Menéndez Pidal 
shows in the section of his book which he devotes to it, is 


Gonzalo Gonzâlez, el menor de los siete infantes, y Alvar Sanchez, 
primo hermano de la no via doha Lambra. » 

1. See below, pp. 575 ff. 

2. He is moved with horror and pity on reading the letter which 
Gnstios brings ; shows him the letter ; tells him that he will be no party 
to his death, but must imprison him; and treats him kindly in prison 
both before and after the death of his seven sons. 

3. See table below (sub * Crônica General »). The remaining 
points in which Mariana does not follow Morales hâve no parallel 
in Rivas. 

4. It is dealt with shortly by R. Menéndez Pidal, op. cil., 
pp. 149*154. 

5. Op. cit., p. 545. 

6. Which for that matter, was also to be found in Hurtado de 
Velarde’s Gran Tragedia, which Rivas is also supposed to hâve 
used. 
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based very largely upon, and here and there plagiarises, 
Alfonso Hurtado Velarde’s Gran Tragedia de los siete infantes 
de Lara, written between 1612 and 1615. We shall presently 
discuss whether Rivas knew this play as well as Matos Fra- 
goso’s; let us first, however, see whathe seems to hâve owed 
to the latter. 

It will be well to look at the play as a whole before entering 
into details. In the first act we are outside Côrdoba, where 
the Christians hâve won a victory over the Moors. Gonzalo 
Bustos, a kinsman of the Count of Castile, who is in com- 
mand, is sent by him to suggest a truce to Almanzor, the 
Moorish king. Before going, Bustos confides to his sons 
that he fears his cousin Ruy Velâzquez, whose brother-in- 
law the youngest of the seven, Gonzalvico, has killed. Os- 
tensibly, however, peace has been made. 

We are then admitted to the intimacies of Arlaja, Alman- 
zor’s sister, who is very melancholy *, for she is in love with 
a noble Christian (i. e. Bustos) whom she has seen in the fight, 
and whom her brother is anxious to hâve killed. The en- 
trance of Gonzalo Bustos is followed by the présentation of 
a letter, which is signed by Ruy Velâzquez, and contains a 
recommendation from that traitor that the bearer, being 
dangerous to Almanzor, shall be put to death. Almanzor 
intends to comply, but it is Arlaja's birthday, and she begs 
for the Christian’s life. He is therefore not killed, but im- 
prisoned. 

The first part of Act II is occupied with e vents leading 
up to the death of the Infantes,— Gonzalvico’s dream which 
présagés disaster; the fair words and evil intentions of Ruy 
Velâzquez; the surprising of the Infantes by the Moors; 


Ando 

Cor. uni mclatuolia 
( ) ie no entiendo. 
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the appearance of Ruy Velâzquez and his refusai to prevent 
their murder; finally, their death after a noble struggle and 
the carrying of their heads to Almanzor. This succession of 
events is hardly utilised in the Moro ExpésUo at ail. 

When we see Bustos in chains, however, lamenting the 
possible fate of his sons, we are nearing the part of the play 
which Rivas used : 

l Adônde estâis, hijos mios? 

I Dônde el valor y coraje 
De vuestros hidalgos pechos ? 

I Qué torpe sueflo os combate ? 
iQué sirena os adormece 
Con olvidos desiguaies, 

Que asi perdéis la memoria 
De librar a vuestro padre? 

Arlaja enters, as her custom is, to visit Bustos, and bewails 
his contempt for her love. After a long interview between 
them Almanzor cornes in to set Bustos free since the danger 
threatened to him (Almanzor) is now past. But first let 
him walk with Almanzor in the gardens while music applauds 
the Moorish king’s triumphs. The garden is the setting for 
the gruesome scene in which the heads of the Infantes are 
brought. A long lament by Bustos foliows, after which 
Arlaja cornes to console Bustos, — which she completely 
fails to do — and tells him that a horse is waiting to take 
him back to Castile. 

In the third act, which takes place many years later, 
Arlaja’s son by Gonzalo Bustos, given out to be a foundling, 
has grown to be a boy of great promise ; he has been told the 
story of his father and is bent upon avenging him. Mu- 
darra then appears, showing at once his independence and 
his sympathies by ordering certain Christian prisoners to 
be liberated, an order which leads to a différence with Al- 
manzor and préparés the way for Mudarra to leave home. 
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He sets ont for Castile, and, tbe scene cbanging, wc are 
shown Bustos, old and blind, bewailing the fact that his 
enemy still lives and that he bas no son to avenge him, Just 
then he leams that a band of Moors is round his house, and 
that their leader is a boy hke Gonzalvico. The récognition 
of- Mudarra and his father follows; the incidents of the 
joumey are related, and the means of vengeance discussecL 
The entrance of the Count and Ruy Velâzquez, who want 
to know the reason of the Moors’ presence, précipitâtes mat- 
ters. Mudarra attaeks Ruy Velâzquez as a traitor; the latter 
retaliates by calling Mudarra a bastard, which leads to a 
quarrel. Ruy Velâzquez blenches at the boy’s challenge to 
a duel .(« El color Se le ha puesto verdinegro ») but the 
Count fixes the encounter for the same night. Ruy Velâz¬ 
quez thereupon tries to escape and is brought back by 
Mudarra. An impromptu combat follows, in which the 
traitor is killed. The play ends with the miraculous resto- 
ration of Bustos’ sight and the conversion and baptism of 
Mudarra. 

Even this superficial résumé of Matos Fragoso’s play 
will make it clear that Rivas owed to it, or to some similar 
source which he does not name, very mue h more than the 
single detail of Bustos' blindness 1 . No debts of importance 
occur before the middle of the second act, but thefice onwardB 


i. St, too thinks Sr. Menéndez Pidal ( op. cit., p. 154). « Matos, 
que no sentia pesar sobre si la autoridad de la tradiciôn, se preocupô, 
antes que de seguirla, de reformarla sm ningtin embarazoso respeto, 
elaborando de nuevo aquellos episodios que una revisiôn mirruciosa 
halLaba defectuosos. Por esto el Du que de Rivas no encontré, entre 
todas las versiones de la historia de Gonzalo Bustos, otra que mejOT 
le pareciese que la contenida en el Traidor contra su sangre, de donde 
tomô para su Moro Expôsito bastante mâs de lo que confresa, y por 
esto la comedia de Matos vive aun hoy en los teatros popnïares de 
nuestras aldeas y villas. » 
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there are so many that they may best be grouped round the 
principal scenes : 

(1) Lara learns of his sons* foie : The long lament which 
Matos Fragoso gives to Bustos is not reproduced in the 
Moro Expôsito , but the resemblances of detail, — especially 
the naming of the seven sons one by one — are considérable. 
There is, of course, nothmg of the kind in Morales (see Ap- 
pendix I), much less in Mariana. 

• RF. Y 

[ Los cristianos ] me han remitido 
Un présente, que mâs vale 
Para mi, que toda Espafta... * 

Dârtele quiero, por ser 
Plato de valor notable, 

Y porque te sirva aquf 
De postre para que acabes. 

Ponen las s te te cabezas por su orden, eomoqtte estân cortadas, y ahan 
una cortina junto, adonde esté Gonzalo Bustos. 

gonzalo 

j Vâlgame el Cielo mil veces 1 

REY 

Todos os salid, dejadle. 

Que si libertad le he dado. 

Bien ha pagado el rescate. 

( Vanse.) 

GONZALO 

• Ay de mi infeliz, qué miro 1 
Hijos de mi corazôn, 

Dulces prendas de mi vida, 
i Qué cierzo airado arrancô 
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De tanto tronco florido 
La bella, y lozana flor ? 
i Quién des ta suerte os ha puesto ? 
Si coq aqueste dolor 
No muero deshecho en llanto. 

No soy vuestro padre, no. 

Pues no es posible que viva 
Animado aliento, y voz, 

Quien tiene con siete heridas 
Traspasado el corazôn. 

Bàrbaros, tiranos, viles, 

Sin duda que hombres no sois, 
Sino fieras, pues me heris 
Con un golpe tan atroz. 
Gonzalvico, Angel querido, 

• i No erais mi contento vos ? 
dCômo no me hablâis, mi vida? 
Este, por ser el menor, 

Era de mi el mâs querido; 

Mas no es esa la razôn, 

Sino que ha menos que habia 
Salido del corazôn. 

Fernando, Diego, Martin, 

Don Bustos, Rodrigo (jAy Dios!) 
I Cômo me atrevo a nombrarlos ? 
Pero si, que como son 
Muchos pedazos del aima, 

Por eso quiere el amor. 

Que haya muchos sentimientos, 

Y asi, con distinta voz 
Va repartiendo la queja 
De un dolor a otro dolor. 

Llorad, tristes ojos mios, 

Que si hoy falta el llanto en vos, 
Lloraréis toda la vida 
De no haber llorado hoy. 
l’impollos recién nacidos 
En el arbol del valor, 

Antes que veros cortados, 
Muriera mil veces yo. 
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(2) The childhood of Mudarra. Mudarra's character (of 
which Mariana says nothing) will be discussed in a later sec¬ 
tion, but a more important point is that the incident which 
gives Rivas’ poem its title — the bringing up of Mudarra 
as a foundling — is not in the chronicles and was probably 
taken by the poem from Matos Fragoso. Says Arlaja in 

Act III : 

Aunque le llama (*. e. el rey) sobrino, 

Ya sabes que con Cautela 
Por disfrazar mi delito. 

Le di a entender a mi hermàno. 

Que le crié desde niflo, 

Y que fué hallado a la puerta 
De mi cuarto, y que encendido 
De amor, y piedad el pecho 
Le di de hijo adoptivo 
£1 nombre... 


(3) The meeting of Lara and his son. This is preceded by 
a short scene in which the dramatist introduces the element 
of Bustos’ blindness, which Rivas uses. This element does 
not occur in the earlier sources. The following device of the 
dramatist reproduced below, Rivas imitâtes but does not 
exactly copy : 


Sale Gonzalo Bustos de barba, arrimado a un bordôn, como ciego, y 
un jardinero. 


GONZALO 


Sancho, Nufto, jhola! criados, 
Escuderos, 1 cômo es esto ? 

I No hay quien responda ? 


JARDINERO 

Seflor. 


GONZALO 

^Quién eres tû? 
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JARDINBRO 

El jardinero. 

• ' • S-j me conoces ? 

GONZALO 

No, ami go, 

Pues de llorar ya estoy ciego ; 

Ponme en lugar donde pueda 
Gozar del sol. 

The actual récognition of father and son in Matos Fragoso 
may well be compared with the scene in tbe Moro Expôsito. 
For Morales does not go into any detail, and Mariana omits 
the meeting entirely : 

MUDARRA 

j Vâlgame Alâ ! Que es mi padre 
El aima me esta diciendo. 

Pues de una extrafla alegria 
Se me ha revestido el pecho. 

GONZALO 

(No me respondéis? 

MUDARRA 

Sefior, 

Entemecido, y suspenso 
De haberos ciego mirado. 

Me dejô absorto el silencio 
Pues de vuestro mal me toca 
El dolor, y el sentimiento. 

GONZALO 

( Por qué razôn ? 

MUDARRA 

Porque soy 

El Moro que me parezco 
A Gonzalvico. 

m 
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GONZALO 

Llegaos 

Màs a mi; y <[ es bas tan te eso 
Para que sintâis mis males ? 

MUDARRA 

Si, que me obliga un precepto. 

GONZALO 

Y< cuâl es? 

MUDARRA 

Es, que yo soy, 

Padrc, y sefior, hijo vuestro, 

Y de Arlaja, que postrado 
A csos pies, la mano os beso. 

GONZALO 

Hijo mio ^ tti que has dicho? 

Déjà que dude el suceso. 

Pues si creo estas verdades, 

Puede matarme el contento. 

Dame los brazos : i ay Dios 1 
l Si es ilusiôn del deseo ? 

Hijo mio, hijo, el gusto 
Me estorba la voz j Si es sueflo I 

MUDARRA 

Que el ser me has dado confirma 
Lo mucho que te respeto; 

Que soy tu hijo no dudes, 

Porque a no ser verdadero, 

Naci, a pesar de la envidia, 

Con tan altos pensamientos. 

Que a pensar que no eras tû 
Quien me ha dado el ser que tengo. 
Solo al sol reconociera 
Por padre de mis alientos. 
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Basco, servant and gracioso, then tells the story, and adds : 

... Es ta hijo, 

Coroo de la tierra el puerro; 

Pues par Ios poros brotaado 
De los Laras el esfuerzo, 

Tiene los ojos Gonzâlez, 

Gonzâlez los pensamientos, 

Y no hay valor raâs Gonzâlez 
Desde Gonzalo el primero... 


GONZALO 

Por el tacto reconozco. 

Que tienes el mismo cuerpo 
De Gonzalvico (jay memorias!) 
Las manos son de mi Diego, 

Y de Fernando la voz ; 

Ya por lo menos no puedo 
Decir, que lo perdi todo, 

Pues me queda por consuelo 
En quien emplear gustoso 
El amor de todos ellos. 


MUDARRA 

Pues dellos soy viva copia, 

Por todos lograr espero 
La màs heroica venganza, 

Que haya eternizado el tiempo. 

To thc accusation of Ruy Velâzquez that Mudarra is a bas- 
tard, the boy gives an answer not unlike that in Rivas, and 
an cqually Sound one : 

l Bastardo yo ? buen desprecio ; 

En aqueso te engaftaste. 

Porque en la ley que profeso, 

Solamente es matrimonio 
La voluntad de dos pechos. 
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(4) Events preceding the combat . Neither Morales nor Ma- 
riana gives any warrant for the events of the tenth canto of 
the Moro Expàsito; for the fear of Rui-Velâzquez carried to 
such a pitch that he considers expédients for escape (Ro¬ 
mance IX); nor for his long delay in appearing in the lists 
on the day of the fight. Ail this occupies much space in 
the Moro Expàsito, which follows, sometimes in detail and 
always in spirit, Matos Fragoso's play. Take, for instance, 
Rui-Velâzquez* soliloquy after being thrown by his horse 

(as in Rivas) and before Mudarra’s entry : 

# 

jVâlgame el Cielo mil vecest 
También en brutos leales 
Hay traiciôn; sin duda es este 
Enigma de mi delito, 

Pues cuando huyo velozmcnte 
Los rigores, y amenazas, 

Que mi sinrazôn convencen. 

Se me desboca el caballo, 

Y de la cerviz rebelde 
Indôcil me précipita. 

Tan extrafios accidentes 
Presagios son de algün dafio, 

Que dudoso el pecho terne. 

Cielos 1 qué haré? deste monte 
En la espesura silvestre 
Me esconderé; mas { qué digo? 

A un rapaz, que apenas tiene 
Varonil aliento, torpes 
Se rinden mis altiveces ? 

I No serâ mejor, que cumpla 
De caballero las leyes, 

Volviendo al sitio aplazado ? 

Claro estâ que es mejor, ceçen 
Aquestos temores viles, 

Que mi nobleza obscurecen. 

Mas ] qué torpe es el delito 1 
La culpa j qué négligente ! 

MAs acertado es huir, 
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Porque viendo estoy mi mscrte. 

En ks fiioa de aqnel joven. 

The documents of the Duque de Frias on which Fi vas drew 
hâve no great importance, and as they are quoted in full in 
the author’s notes to the last Canto of the Moro Expôsito 1 
it will be sufficient to say that they add little to the plot 
beyond what we hâve already found in the chronicles and the 
play. More important are the a dos romances compuestos 
por Sepulveda 2 » which are quoted by Rivas, and to which 
allusion is made in an earlier note 3 . Rivas 1 chief debt to 
Sepulveda appears to hâve been in the narrative of Alvaro 
Sânchez and Gonzalo Gustios — especially the conception 
of Alvaro's strength — on which Mariana is very réticent, 
and Morales hardly less so. We may quote.in support of 
this view, not only the few extracts which Rivas gives in 
his note, but the rest of the passage, which he suppresses 4 . 

1. Pp. 542-5. 

2. « Hystoria de los Infantes de Lara » is the title of the twelve 
romances from which these are taken, the volume being entitled 
Romances nuevamente sacados de historias antignas de la cronica de 
Espana, compuestos por Lorenço de Sepulveda, Anvers, 1551. I hâve 
been able to see the édition of 1551, which is in the British Muséum, 
besides the facsimile reprint of 1903. Sr. Menéndez Pidal had not 
seen the 1551 édition when he wrote upon Sepûlveda (op. cit., p. 109) 
but cites the second édition, — Anvers 1566. As there are a number 
of verbal changes in the édition as quoted by Rivas it is probable that 
he too knew the 1566 volume. I hâve, however, for uniformity, 
quoted from the 1551 édition throughout this chapter, even where it 
differs slightly from Rivas' quotation. In addition, I hâve seen the 
Cancionero de romances sacados de las crômcas antiguas de Espana con 
otros hechos por Sepûlveda, of which two poems are entitled : « Romance 
de Dofia Lambra » and « Romance de Don Rodrigo de Lara ». These 
do not, however, appear to hâve influenced Rivas in any way. 

3. Pp. 137-9. 

4. The quotations (see note 2 above) are from the édition of 1551. 
The words in square brackets are found in later éditions but not in this. 
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Ruy-VeîAxqoex es de Lara 
£1 que ha de ser desposado : 
Casarà con dofla Lambra, 

Mujer es de gran est ado : 
Gonzalo Gustioe el Bueno, 

A las bodas es llegado-: 

Cufiado es de Ruy-Velâzquez, 
Con la [de] su hermana casado. 
Trae consigo siete Infantes, 

Que de Lara se han nombrado : 
Hijos de Gonzalo Gustios, 

So brin os del desposado : 

1 Criôlos Nufto Salklo, 

Caballero muy honrado : 
Mostrôles buenas costumbres, 
Como a nobles hijosdalgo; 

A todos siete en un dia, 

Caballeros han armado ; 

Armôlos Gard Fernandez, 

Ese conde castellano : 

Caballeros son muy buenos 
En armas bien se han probado. 
Muchos vienen a las bodas 
Caballeros de alto estado : 
Duraron cinco semanas 
Las fiestas que ha comenzado; 
Do celebran grandes fiestas 
De placer muy sublimado : 

La postrer semana délias 
Don Rodrigo alzô un tablado; 
Muy junto de una ribera 
Que de Burgos es cercano; 

Al tablado tiran muchos 
Pero no hay tan esforzado 
Que llegase a dar en él, 

Aunque muchos lo han probado; 
Un primo de dofla Lambra, 

Que Alvar Sânchez es Uamado, 
Viô que caballero alguno 
No alcanzaba en el tablado : 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 
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L&nzô a él un gran bohordo 
Gran ferida en él ha dado 
Quebrantôle algunas tablas 
Dofia Lambra se ha gozado, 

Dello hubo gran placer, 

Con su cyfiada ha hablado, 

Dijole : Veis, dofia Sancha, 

Que caballero esforzado. 

Que es mi buen primo Alvar Sànchez 
Y tan bien encabalgado ; 

Que ninguno ha dado golpe 
A donde el lo habia dado. 

Dofia Sancha y los sus hijos 
Riendo délia han estado : 

Ninguno diô miente a ello. 

Que estàn las tablas jugando, 

Sôlo Gonzalo Gonzàlez, 

£1 menor de los hermanos. 

Que a furto de todos ellos, 
Cabalgado ha en su caballo, 

Con él iba un escudero 
Que un azor lleva en la mano. 
Gonzalo tomô un bohordo, 

Fué donde estaba el tablado. 

Tan gran golpe diô con él 
Que por medio lo ha quebrado : 
Dofia Sancha y los sus hijos 
Gran placer dello han tomado. 

No placia a dofia Lambra, 

Que mucho le habia pesado ; 

Los Infantes que lo vieron, 

Todos luego han cabalgado : 
Temieron que vemia mal 
A don Gonzalo su hermano 
Alvar Sànchez con pesar 
Al infante ha demostrado; 

El respondiô a sus palabras 
A las manos han llegado, 

Gran ferida diô el Infante 

[A] Alvar Sànchez su contrario. 
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Diôle en medio del rostro 
La mano el pufio cerrado ; 

Quebrantôlc las quijadas; 

Los dientes le ha derribado. 

Muerto cayô luego en ticrra 
De encima de su caballo. 

Do fia Lambra, que lo viô, 

Grandes voces estâ dando : 

Feriase en él su rostro 
Con las manos araflando, 

Diciendo : < Qué duefia alguna 
Ans! se habla deshonrado 
En bodas que fuesen hechas, 

Si ella sola y en su cabo ? 

Ruy Velâzquez, que lo oyô, 

Luego habia cabalgado, 

Tomô un astil de [la jlanza, 

Fué donde estd Don Gonzalo; 

Firiéralo en la cabeza, 

Gran herida le habia dado. 

(Gonza ] o complains of this treatment, whereupon Ruy- 
Velâzquez tries to strike his head a gain, but only wounds 
his shoulder. The Count and Gustios reconcile them and 
Ruy-Velâzquez prétends to be quite friendly) : 

Soy contento y muy pagado : 

Gran placer dello recibo 
Con ellos, cuflado honrado : 

Haréles yo toda honra, 

De mi serân muy amados : 

Por ser todos mis sobrinos 
Serân ellos bien tratados 
Mayormente siendo hijos 
De hermana que tanto amo. 

Rivas also quotes a few lines of the cucumber épisode 
but, as this hardly varies in this and the other sources, it 
seems unnecessary to reproduce the original, nor indeed for 
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Rivas to hâve quoted from it. The remainder of the story 
as told by Sepulveda is IpracticaUy identical with Morales, 
and this confirms our own view that that author’s Crônica 
general was unknown at first hand to Rivas. The details 
which Morales gives of the jousts; the pity with which he 
crédits Almanzor — a motif merely suggested in Mariana 
and not utilised by Rivas for his own reasons; the épisodes 
of the ambush, which Rivas also neglects; the divided ring; 
the birth, appearance and character of Mudarra; the depar- 
ture of Mudarra for Burgos after the récognition scene; the 
attempt of Ruy Velâzquez to escape by night: the slaying 
of thirty of his followers; the love of D* Sancha for Mu¬ 
darra; and the impossibility of punishing D* Lambra (the 
last traits of course falling outside the scope of Rivas' ver¬ 
sion); ail these points are to be found in Sepulveda as well 
as in Morales, and there is not a single one which Rivas 
used and which occurs in Morales alone. It may be there- 
fore taken that Sepulveda, and not the Crônica general , 
was the source directly consulted by Rivas. 

This disposes of the sources, known or possible, mentio- 
ned by Rivas : two more possible sources remain io be consi- 
dered, — Hurtado Velarde’s Gran Tragedia de los Siete 
Infantes de Lara and Lope de Vega’s B a star do Mudarra. 

As will be seen from a comparison of the plots of Hurtado, 
Matos Fragoso and Rivas, ail of which are included in the 
table in Appendix I, Matos follows Hurtado closely 1 2 and 
there is little in the Moro Expôsito which Rivas could hâve 
taken from Hurtado and not from Matos Fragoso 3 . The 


1. Sr. Menéndez Pidal treats this question more fully than it is 
altogether relevant to do here; op. cit., pp. 149 ff. 

2. That Hurtado makes the Count arrive from a hunting expédi¬ 

tion, as Rivas docs, while Matos Fragoso simply says « de camino * 
is hardly worth citing, especially as Sepulveda also says : t A cazar 
va don Rodrigo. » (Cf. Menéndez Pidal, op. ci/., p. 167.) 
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cucumber épisode, the sending of Bustos to Côrdoba, the 
scene of the seven heads, the récognition scene, and the 
challenge of Mudarra hâve no distinctive feature which Rivas 
copies. Everything before the quarrel between Rui- 
Velâzquez and young Gonzalo is omitted by Hurtado, as are 
also the actual deaths of the infantes , in which Rivas agréés 
with Hurtado. But there is no need to suppose inspiration 
necessary for so obvious an omission! Alvar Sanchez is 
killed by young Gonzalo in Hurtado (as in Matos Fragoso); 
the scenes illustrative of Rui-Velâzquez' treachery are spread 
out over most of the second act ; Bustos after his long lament 
shows fight and kills one of his guards. These, however, 
are crudities (or contain crudities) which Rivas would natu- 
rally hâve omitted, whether he had seen Hurtado's play or 
not 


i. A comparison of the « seven heads » épisode with both Matos 
Fragoso’s version (pp. 245 ff., above) and with Rivas’, will perhaps do 
more than any bald statements to make these peints clear. 

ALMANZOR 

...Sabete Gonzalo Bustos, 

Que entre tu gente y la mia. 

En campos de Araviana 
Muriô gran caballeria 
Traido me han un présente, 

Y mostrârtelo queria 
Son estas oc ho cabezas, 

Por ver si las conocia. 

(Ponen las ocho cabezas pot su orden, y alzan una corlina . como yue 
estân cortadas junto adonde estâ Gonzalo Bustos.) 

BUSTOS 

jO vâlgame Dios del cielo, 

Vàlgame santa Maria! 

(Suspéndebe.) 
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Two épisodes only are cited in favour of Hurtado’s in¬ 
fluence. One is that of Doîia Durdina, the « fuerte Goda 


ALMANZOR 

No lo dije yo, muerto esta. 
Bafiadle con agua fila. 

(Vuelve en si.) 


BUSTOS 

l Para qué me habéis mojado. 
Que estoy afrentado en fe mi a ? 

(Tôrnase a desmayar.) 

Volveme Dios a valer 
Y vos, Virgen pura y limpia. 


Tenedle. 


ALMANZOR 

BUSTOS 


Arredraos, amigos, 

Que no es la mi valia 
Para humillarse al dolcr. 


(Aiarga la mano, y alcanza la cabeza de Nuho Saltdo, y desmdyase 
con e!la.) 


ALMANZOR 


Tened, que da otra caida. 


BUSTOS 

Arredravosme de aqui, 

No cuidéis moros, por dicha. 

Que es tan mcnguada mi prez 
Dejéisme por vuesa vida. 

Que en Côrdoba os he hallado 
Don Nuflo, gran mal semejo, 
l Qué es de mis hijos, buen viejo ? 
< Dônde los habéis dejado? 

Boca buena, respondcd. 
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bella », whose dream that she will become the ancestress of 
a long and honourable dynasty is fulfilled by her marnage 


Hâblame, lengua sincera. 

Que si la Fe se perdiera 
Se hallara en vos la Fe. 

Estad a cuentas conmigo 
En el mi traspaso amargo 
Siete hijos es el cargo. 

I Qué dais por descargo, amigo ? 
Vos cuidando ser estrecha 
La cuenta de entre los dos 
Apelastes para Dios, 

Pero no vos aprovecha. 

Que yo del dolor que siento 

Iré sin mucho tardar, 

* 

Al aîcance el esquitar 
Delante su acatamiento 
No cuidéis ser pastor 
Que en matando la oveja 
Apaga con la pelleja 
La calofia del sefior. 

Sôlo tenéis un derecho 
Contra de mi, triste yo. 

Que el lobo que os las matô 
Lo mismo de vos ha hecho. 

Y asf, sôlo os notefico 
En la mi necesidad. 

Que me digâis la verdad, 

Como mu ri 6 Gonzalvico, 

Que yo también, mal pecado, 

Lo confieso en tal sazôn, 
Almanzor, mis hijos son 
Los que me habéis ensefiado. 
Suer Gonzàlez el mayor 

Es este, y Martin va luego, 

Este es Fernando, aquel Diego, 

Y este es Rodrigo, sefior. 
Aqueste, sefior, don Bustos, 

Y este es el prez de los Godos, 
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with Mudarra K Beyond thefact of lier existence, however, 
there is nothdng here to suggest Kerima, and, as will be seen , 
there were other suggestions elsewhere. 

The author of the Moro Expôsito, is also thought to hâve 
known the Gran Tragedia because of the supposed simila- 
rity of the scene where, in the latter, Mudarra meets Rui-Velâz¬ 
quez escaping and leams of the vision which he had of the 
infantes 2 . It will be well to reproduce the passage of Hur- 
tado as it stands ;• 

MUDARRA 

Como te saliste, vil 
Huyendo de la ciudad; 


Gonzalo el menor de todos, 

Y el mayor para mi gusto. 

Ay, cabezas, triste yo, 

Y en sino triste nacido. 

Que en el corte he conocido 
£1 cuchillo que os oortô. 

O hidalgo con fal sia. 

ALMANZOR 

Apârtaselas de ahi. 

(Apârtalas Viara.) 

1. DU RDI NA 

Pues buen, Conde, ya se ha hecho 
El extrafio natural. 

Que y a sabéis que sofié 
Que de un moro de alta guisa 
Tinta en sangre una divisa, 

Y tornadizo a la fe, 

Y de mi por santos modos 
Vendrian hijos que honorasen, 

Y sobre el cielo empinasen 
El renombre de los Godos. 

2. Moro Expôsito, ed. cit., p. 437. 
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Mas quien hîzo tal maldad 
Harà cuatrocientas mil. 

RUY 

Quiero hacerme de fuerte 
Moro astroso por sacarte 
En esta encelada aparté 
Para mejor darte muerte. 

MUDARRA 

Pocas palabras. 

RUY 

O aieve 

Cuerpo a cuerpo me pediste 
Campo, 1 para qué trujiste 
Ocho para mi, y tû nueve ? 

MUDARRA 

O nigromântico fiero, 
l Qué dices ? 


RUY 

Sedrae testigos, 
Cielos, que nueve enemigos 
Son en mi contra, o artero 
■ Vente solo para mi 
Arriedra la tu cuadrilla, 

Acata que te amancilla 
Venir en mi contra asi. 


Vâlgate el demonio el hombre, 
Quiero vol ver a mirarme; 

Traidor, quieres asombrarme, 

Pues no hay cosa que me asombre. 

RUY 

O maüno a los tus lados 
Los tienes, y quies celarlos. 
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l Tu no ves ocho caballos, 

Y siete mozos armados? 
jY un cano delante dellos, 
Cada cual con la su espada, 
La sii persona iniestada, 

Y herizados los cabellos ? 

MUDARRA 

l Santo Ala, es ésta ilusiôn ? 
Mas por tu santa deidad 
Que debe de ser verdad, 

Que mis siete hermanos son. 
Que imâgenes horrendas 
A sus ojos se presentan, 

Sin considerar que afrentan 
En tal ocasiôn mis prendas. 

Y si es asi, hermanos caros, 
Por cuanto a buenos debéis, 
Que os vais, y que me dejéis, 
Que sôlo sabré vengaros. 
Mirad que afrenta séria 
Trato doble, fraude y dolo. 
Para mi enemigo solo 
Venir yo con compafiia. 

Por mi sangre, y vuestra fe, 
Por Alâ terrible, y santo. 

No le mate vuestro espanto. 
Que yo me le mataré. 

Y si de mi no os fiâis 
Aimas, como escarmentadas, 
Envainad vuestras espadas, 
Veréis lo que deseâis. 

Don Nuflo si vos me ois 

Y entre aimas ledas o tristes, 
Como los cuerpos registes, 
También las aimas regis. 
Repartid entre mi y ellos 
Esta empresa, y adverti 
Que el cuerpo me toca a mi, 

Y el aima le toca a ellos. 
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Vuestra justicia me valga, 

Y ese prodigio estupendo 
Mâtele el aima en saliendo, 

Que yo haré por do saïga. 

RUY 

O marrano, en contra vas 
De tu buena fama, aleve, 

Yo voy huyendo de nueve. 

(Vase.) 

MUDARRA 

Que yo solo soy no mâs. 

(Vase (ras il.) 

This scene is quoted thus fully for the interest of comparison, 
but there are no verbal similarities, and the allégation of 
Rivas’ debt to Hurtado is founded upon the fad of the vision 
purely and simply. The passage of the Moro Expôsüo is : 

Se figura 

Una vez que hacia tras el rostro torna. 

Que sobre siete ciervos descarnados 
Siete esqueletos hôrridos lo acosan, 

Y que los Laras son *. 

This passage, in our view, might well hâve arisen from 
Rivas’ imagination, and its double occurrence hâve been 
a coincidence. Or again, it might hâve been suggested by 
the second play under considération : Lope de Vega’s El 
. Bastardo Mudarra (1612). 

In this play Ruy Velâzquez is made to say, before Mu¬ 
darra enters in the last act : 

Quiérome aqul recostar 
Aunque las congojas mias 


1. Op. cit ., p. 437 
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No dan al suefio lugar, 

Porque todos est os dias 
He dado en imaginar. 

Traigo présente a mis ojos 
La muerte de mis sobrinos 

Y sus ardientes despojos. 

Que por diversos caminbs 
Mezcla temores a enojos. 

Paréceme que los veo 
Al punto que solo estoy, 

Y por no verlos rodéo; 

Las sombras que viendo voy, 

Como las verdades creo. 

Alli Nufio se présenta 
Todo roto y desarmado; 

Alli Fernando, sangrienta 
La cara ; alli Ordofio airado 
De mi rigor se lamenta ; 

Alli Gonzalo el menor 
Parece que me acomete 

Y que me Uama traidor; 

Final mente, todos siete 
Me estân poniendo tcmor. 

Dejadme, imaginaciones ; 

Alma, i para qué me pones 
En tan tristes fantasias? 

(Salen Mudarra, Lope y Zayde.) 


This passage seems at least as likely to hâve inspired Rivas 
as that in Hurtado 1 , and it does away with the necessity for 
supposing that he knew Hurtado at ail. 


i. Menéndez Pelayo (Obras de Lope de Vega, Vol. VII, p. ccxxxi) 
tâkes Lope’s scene as having been imitated and improved upon by 
Hurtado, the exact date of Hurtado's work being uncertain. 
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On other grounds we onrselves see no reason for suppo- 
sing that Lope's play was known to Rivas, apart from the 
somewhat slender thread of extemal evidence, that Frere 
lent Rivas some of Lope's plays in Malta! A study of the 
comparative table in the appendix will show that not a single 
distinctive trait of the plot of the Moro Expôsito is found 
solely in Lope's play, and further that in more than one place 
(notably in the récognition scene) the Bastardo Mudarra is 
wholly at variance with the other versions, including Rivas*. 
It is perhaps worth noting that in this play, as in Hurtado's, 
a woman, other than Dona Lambra and Arlaja, plays a not 
unimportant part, and introduces a new minor interest; 
the lady in this case, however, Dona Constanza, who is in 
love with young Gonzalo and re-appears after his death, — 
has no more likeness to Kerima than has Hurtado's Dona 
Durdina. 


This concludes our examination of the certain and pos¬ 
sible Spanish sources of *the Moro Expôsito — an examination 
not altogether satisfactory, owing to the great number of 
similar versions of the story, which are not likely to permit 
of an entirely detinite conclusion ever being reached *. We 
may now look very briefly at Rivas' many innovations, and 


1. Not so delinite a conclusion, for instance, as Menéndez y Pelayo 
arrives at and lays down categoricaily thus : « El Duque no se re¬ 
monté a las fuentes primitivas, no leyô la Crônica general, y aun de 
los romances hizo muy poco uso, y ninguno de la comedia de Lope 
de Vega, prefiriendo la de Matos Fragoso, que le sirviô bastante; si 
bien en la grandiosa escena de los espectros tuvo el feliz pensamiento 
de seguir a Hurtado de Velarde, cuya rarisima pieza habia puesto en 
sus manos su amigo inglés Mr. Frere durante su residencia en Malta. » 
( Op. cit., p. ccxxxv.) The positiveness of the concluding statement 
takes the breath away from one who has searched without finding 
any trace of such a significant fact — if fact it be. It is surely a 
gratuitous assumption, since no source is cited. 
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see wherein consists the originality of his plot : the nature of 
his treatment of character and the varions ekments in which 
he is supremely original will become sufficiently évident from 
the succeeding sections. 

His originality of treatment was to some extent demanded 
by the nature of his work. He was not writing a prose his- 
tory or chronicle, in which fact had to be weeded out from 
fiction and related concisely and clearly. Nor was he wri¬ 
ting a drama, which would hâve demanded a certain unity of 
action, and compression, as often as expansion, of the ma- 
terial worked upon. The Moro Expâsüo was to be some- 
thing of an epic, — a género, that is, in which the length was 
bounded only by the reader’s estimated capacity for endu¬ 
rance, and digressions, far from being a flaw, were accounted 
rather a merit, if not an essential. So we find lengthy épi¬ 
sodes like Nuno’s rather wearisome account of his travels in 
Egypt and Palestine, and the almost canto-long history of 
the troubles of Rui-Velâzquez, introduced without the least 
attempt at compression. 

The second fact which helps to account for Rivas’ many 
changes is his shifting of the centre of interest. The original 
plot, as we find it in Hurtado, Matos Fragoso or Lope de 
Vega, was a bad one from the dramatic point of view, in 
that it divides the play sharply into two parts, with an inter- 
val of time between them as long as in Shakespeare’s Win¬ 
ter s Taie . That such a plot does not make success impos¬ 
sible is évident from this Shakespearian example alone. 
There was a worse flaw in it than this. In the early part of 
the play our interest centres almost entirely in Lara's seven 
sons — and the youngest son in particular : the second part 
sees these heroes slain and a youth reigning in their stead 
who in the first was not even bom. Such a State of things 
is to the modem mind inartistic in the extreme. Rivas 
had two alternatives if he was to keep to the main lines of 
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the plot : either the centre of interest must be in Lara, who 

figures conspicuously in both parts of the plot, or Mudarra 

9 • 

must be given the principal place and the plot must be 
altered accordingly. 

Whether Rivas did well in adopting the second expédient 
is a matter on which there may be two opinions : that he did 
adopt it is évident. The title of the poem is supplied by 
the « foundling Moor »; he figures in the opening scene, and 
thence onward occupies the principal position until he emerges 
at the end of the story with ail the honours of the hero. In 
a later section we shall see how Rivas treated his hero's clia- 
racter as he found it (together with the characters of others) : 
let us see now how he altered his plot. 

Clearly the principal difficulty was that the most exciting 
and attractive épisode in the story — the betrayal and mur- 
der of the seven sons of Lara — happened before the hero 
was bom : so great a disadvantage was this that we may 
almost wonder at Rivas* persistence in his plan. The only 
course open was to sacrifice much, or at least some, of the 
interest, to make the early part of the poem short by compa- 
rison with the rest, and to hâve the story of the seven sons 
by some artifice related to Mudarra. 

This Rivas did. The first two acts of the plays are rela¬ 
ted in four cantos or less of the Moro Expôsito, while the last 
act becomes the eight cantos which remain. The attractive 
figure of Zaide, the narrator, is introduced, and the narration 
placed in a suitable setting. The great length of the poem 
(are some of the later digressions inserted merely to.give the 
correct balance?) permits Zaide to unburden his prodigious 
memory of much detail : the narrative of the jousts at the 
wedding of Rui-Velâzquez and what. foliows, for example, 
is as fui! as in the plays, and the details respecting Alvar 
Sânchez are even more so. But the stirring (and fictitious) 
scenes which préludé the murder of the infantes hâve per- 
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force to be omitted l , not merely for reasons of length but 
because the narrator was not présent and is unlikely to hâve 
gleaned detailed accounts from others. The early mutual 
attraction of Lara and Almanzor’s sister, of which Hurtado 
and Matos Fragoso make so much, is also omitted », and 
the meetings of the two in Lara's prison are described with 
comparative brevity 3 . 


1. The actnal murder, so full of dramatic possibilités, is passed 
.over by Rivas, and the infantes are dismissed thus : 

Los siete hermanos, ; miseros ! principio 
A su noble venganza heroico dieran : 

Todo a sus lanzas invencibles cede, 

Y todo sus caballos lo atropellan; 

Mas ni una sola voz ni un solo paso 
Daban, sin que al raomento lo snpiera 
£1 sagaz Abdalâ, feroz guerrero, 

A quien Giafar mandara a toda priesa 
A observarlos astuto y destruirlos, 

Con ôrdenes atroces y sécrétas, 
i Dos traidores ganados por Velâzquez 

e _ 

Ix>s confidentes de sus planes eran! (P. 160.) 

2. The attraction which Lara exercises over Zahira is described 
thus in five Unes (pp. 168-9) • 

...Le admiré cuando vino a estas riberas, 

Concibiendo al mirarle el entusiasmo 
Que en las aimas sensibles, en las hembras 
De estima y de valor, la vista sôlo 
De un héroe generoso al punto engendra. 

3. Pénétré, pues, en la mazmorra obscura 

Donde yacia Lara, y su presencia, 

Cual la de un numen celestial tomara 
En luz consoladora las tinieblas. 

AI cabo convirtiôse aquel recinto, 

Mansién de horrores, llantos y miserias. 

En templo del amor, de amor sublime. 

De amor que concertaron las estrellas. 

De amor que te diô el ser... (Pp, 169-170.) 
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Rivas* additions begin after Mudarra has determined 
upon revenge. He has been forced to diminish the interest 
of an event which was the dramatic climax of the play or 
plays which he used, while leaving it sufficient force to sti- 
mulate the reader’s expectations. These same expectations • 
he has now to satisfy, with what, it must be allowed, is meagre 
enough material. Apart from Hurtado's possible gift of 
the ghost scene, he merely has Mudarra’s discovery of his 
father, his encounter with his somewhat uninteresting 
enemy, and the fight, in which Mudarra has of course to 
gain a victory which every one of his readers will antidpate. 

It is not a promising basis for the major portion of a long 
romance. 

The exigencies of Rivas’ position are responsible, in our 
view, for practically ail his additions after the end of Canto V. 
Or altematively, it may be that he deliberately altered the 
construction of the original story in order to allow himself 
this freedom. For here his imagination gets free play. 
The description of Lara’s palace and the carefully worked- 
up emotional présentation of his retum to it, in his old âge 
and blindness, recapture our interest from the beginning. 
The scenes centring round the récognition are full of vigour 
and reaüty. The eighth and ninth cantos endeavour to 
interest us in Mudarra’s opponent, who up to this point has 
been completely overshadowed by Giafar *. The rétros¬ 
pective digression, however, is less potent here than the 

t. Sr. Menéndez Pidal (op. cit., p. 164) thinks that Giafar weakens 
the interest in Rui-Velâzquez and almost implies that his introduction 
was a strategie error on Rivas* part. But on the other hand it must 
be remembered that Giafar strengthens both Kerima and Mudarra 
by force of antithesis, as well as lending verisimilitude to the story of 
the Seven Heads. Some kind of villain was indispensable in the 
early part of the story, and the « narrated » villainy of Rui-Velâzquez 
would hâve been a poor substitute for the machinations of Giafar. 

KSVUK HISPANIQUE. |8 
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expédients to which Rui-Velazquez’ fears impel him, for 
these raise in the reader's mind two real problems : first, 
will he succeed in escaping the combat or no? and secondly, 
will he, by supematural means, find some way of gamin g 
an unmerited victory? The former of these problems, if 
not the latter, is a real one, and throughout the whole of 
the tenth canto, as well as during the eighth and the ninth, 
the issues of both are in doubt. 

. After using (or inventing) the apparition-scene, Rivas 
breaks away entirely from his sources, in which Rui-Velâz- 
quez meets Mudarra, and (mainly for dramatic reasons *) 
is killed by him, after a struggle, on the spot. The hermitage 
scene, as we shall in a moment see, may well hâve been sug- 
gested by Scott. But the writer of a long verse romance would 
need no extemal suggestion to conclude his narrative with 

the pomp and circumstance of a duel. Rivas' skill is shown 

« 

rather in his prolonging the first problem long after the 
second has been resolved. Once the two combatants meet 
face to face in the last canto, every reader knows what the 
resuit will be and interest falls to zéro. By the long delay 
of Rui-Velazquez’ arrivai in the hsts the emotional tension 
is increased and the interest raised to its maximum before 
it finally descends. No suggestion of ail this was in any of 
Rivas’ sources. 

Finally, in order to add yet one more interest to the main 
part of his plot, — and that the love interest, which seldom 
fails, — Rivas goes beyond his sources in creating Kerima. 
Her character and rôle we shall discuss in a later section, 
but Sr. Menéndez Pidal’s remark may at least be quoted 
here that while in Lope’s Dona Clara and Hurtado's Dona 
Durdina there are suggestions of Kerima, she is undoubtedly 
more realistic than either. 

I. But see, in Appendix 1 , the conclusion in the Crônica çencraL,. 
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« 

;. 

On November 22 1831, Sir Walter Scott landed at Mal ta, 
where he had corne to pay a short visit, remaining in the 
island for some three weeks, until December 14 1 2 .- Had 
he corne rather less than two years earlier he would hâve 
found there Angel de Saavedra, — an admirable companion, 
with a considérable command of the English language, a 
deep attachment for everything British, • and in particular 
a certain degree of hero-worship for Sir Walter Scott him- 
self. It is not impossible that had Scott had that good 
fortune his stay in Malta might hâve been a longer one. 

The effect which such a meeting would hâve produced 
trpon Saavedra it is difficult to imagine. Throughout those 
long months and years of exile, when he was planning the 
Moro Expàstto, Frere must hâve talked to him of Scott and 
his romances, and lent him ^volume after volume to read 


1. Référencés axe to the Large Type Border Edition of the Wa- 
verley Novels throughout (ed. Lang, Nimmo, 1898) and to Vol. 111 
ei Rivas' works in the Colecciôn de escritores casteüanos) , 1894-1904. 

2. See Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott (ed, 1851), Vol. X, pp. 125 fl. 
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for his interest and pleasure. Whether or no it was the read- 
ing of Marmion ox The Lord of the Isles which determined 
Saavedra to Write an historical verse romance of the tenth 
century, it would hardly be possible that he should not hâve 
been influenced by Scott in the actual writing of it, though 
the poems might well play a more modest part here than 
the far greater novels. The plot of the Moro Expésito may 
hâve corne from Mariana, Lope, Hurtado, Matos Fragoso 
— but what of the digressions, the embellishments, the 
descriptions, which hâve a thousand times more significance 
and merit than has the mere outline of the story ? 

Various of Rivas’ contemporary critics — Enrique Gil *, 
Charles de Mazade Juan Valera 1 2 3 , for example ’— hâve 
made general comparisons between Rivas and Scott, too 
general and with too many qualifications to carry much 
conviction. t « Le duc de Rivas a mérité d’être appelé le 
Walter Scott de l'Espagne moderne » — Mazade’s contri¬ 
bution —- represents their position. One critic compares 
Rivas’ tempérament and outlook on life with Scott’s; ano- 
ther sees affinities of imagination between the two writers ; 
another insists upon the obvious fact that both were attrac- 
ted by the Middle Ages. And even these superficial compa¬ 
risons suggest to the critics contrasts even more striking, 
most of them to the disadvantage of Rivas. He has not 
Scott's skill of construction, nor his art of portraying a cha- 
racter and a whole âge with equal success, nor his knowledge 
of human nature, nor his technical ability as a story-teller. 
Perhaps had these Spanish writers known their Scott better 


1. See Works (ed. Vera e Isla, Madrid, 1883), Vol. II, p. 150, for 
an article reprmted from El Pensamiento, 1841. 

2. See Revue des Deux Mondes, 1846, pp. 342-3. 

3. See Revista espafiola de ambos mundos. Vol. II, 1854, pp. 619- 
20 ; vol. XXVII of CoUected Works, 108. 
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they might hâve compared his historical inaccuracies, his 
carelessness of style and his notable lack of subtlety with 
Rivas', for in those points the two are strikingly alike. On 
the crédit side their common love for. the picturesque, their 
Romantic fondness for colour and their no less Romantic 
delight in striking antithèses would form the subject of an 
interesting essay. A critic might be forgiven too, for look- 
ing somewhat askance at their présentation of the past, 
— qui te apart from de fini te anachronisms, — and for com- 
paring Rivas with Scott very closely in the extent to which 
they were here their own worst enemies. But such general 
considérations are somewhat beside the point, for Rivas 
was not in any serious sense the « Walter Scott of Spain » 
at ail, and to modem ears the comparison sounds crude and 
unnatural. 

Our task in this section is a more concrète and satisfac- 
t >ry one : to examine the use which Rivas made of Scott 
in writing the Moro Expôsito , — and we prefer the word 
« use » to « influence » because of a suggestive passage 
in which Rivas many years later spoke of Scott as « father of 
the historical romance » and « the only model » for those who 
would write such romances. Any reader of those lines may 
be forgiven if he dreams of Scott while reading the Moro 
Expôsito. 

In a recent article upon the influence of Sir Walter Scott 
in Spain 1 it was shown that Ivanhoe was the most popular 
of Scott’s novels before 1834, no less than five Spanish trans¬ 
lations, and possibly more, having existed at that date. It 
is with Ivanhoe that the Moro Expôsito is most nearly rela- 


1. See Revue hispanique. Vol. LV. « A Survey of the Influence 
of Sir Walter Scott in Spain », by Philip H. Churchman and E. Alli- 
son Peers. 
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ted *. It would appear that Rivas had been reading this 
novel at or about the time when he was writing the first 
part of his romance, and that, consciously ôr not, he appro* 
priated detail from Ivanhoe, using it in places where, by pure 
chance, his plot resembled that of the novel. It may be 
said by readers of what now follows that the verbal resem* 
blances are comparatively few, and that the conventions 
of the historical romance will explain many similarities. This 
is quite true; yet, when every possible allowance has been 
made,the residuum of evidence for direct influence is too large 
to permit of any other conclusion than the conscious use 
of Ivanhoe by Rivas. 

Similarities of characterisation may occupy us first. It 
would be too much to assert that Scott's Rebecca, — a 
non-Christian girl in a Christian environment, playing a 
prominent part in the love interest of the story — suggested 
the introduction of Kerima, since in the Spanish sources 
there were already suggestions, though slight ones, of such 
a character. But between the two women as portrayed 
there are striking resemblances. Both are supposed to 
possess supematural powers of healing, which both use in 
succouring the hero. Kerima's « deseo de consolar la huma- 
nidad doliente » may be likened to Rebecca’s healing of people 
of ail creeds and classes. As the one enjoys great famé 
(notnbradîa) so the other is revered universally by her own 
tribe. To each cornes love, but bringing with it only sorrow, 


i. I am occasionally indebted in the following estimate to some 
manuscript notes which are the resuit of the reading of Professor 
R. L. Owen of the University of Kansas, U. S. A. and which he has 
kindly allowed me to select from and incorporate in this section. 
Professor Owen’s estimate is however some what less conservative 
than mine and this chapter must not be taken in any way as neces- 
sarily representing his views. 
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for each is compelled to renounce the man she loves and 
retires from active life with life’s longing unsatisfied, yet 
dedicating herself to God *. 

The member of a religious order, attached rather to the 
pleasures (not to say excesses) of this world than to thè 
mies of his society, is a favourite type for satire, both génial 
and fierce, in the historical romance. Nevertheless we may 
note an unusually, close similarity between the greedy abbot 
of Canto X in the Moro Expésüo, 

... el potente Abad, que con gran pompa 
Va detrds de su grey, bien abrigadas 
Frente y orejas bajo negra gorra, 

Y el cuerpo en un forrado y rico manto 
De nobles pliegues y de luenga cola 2 , 

and the Prior of Jorvaulx with his mantle and hood « of the 
best Flanders cloth », his sleeves « lined and tumed up with 
rich furs » and his « well-fed ambling mule, whose fumiture 
was highly decorated, and whose bridle, according to the 
fashion of the day, was omamented with silver bells 3 ». 
Rivas’ abbot mies, like Prior Aymer, over a community 
enriched by the gifts of wealthy penitents; hke him, he is 
timid in times of danger, but quickly becomes serene and 
dignified again when ail is calm. 

A third character from Ivanhoe who appears in the 
Moro Expôsüo is the giant Alvaro Sanchez, « enardecido y 
orgulloso » 


1. Iv., p. 650; M. E., p. 586. A convent is mentioned in each pas¬ 
sage, and in spite of obvious and inévitable différences between the 
two épisodes it may well be that Rivas’ finale (which many, as we 
hâve seen, think highly unsatisfactory) was suggested to him by 
Ivanhoe. 

2. M. E., 458. 

3. Iv., 14-15 ff. 
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El gigante orgulloso, Alvaro Sânchez, 

Sobresalia entre los otros cuatro, 

Como al ta torre entre los altos muros, 

Una fomida lanza manejando *. 

There is authority for Alvaro Sânchez in the chronides 
and plays whence the Moro Expâsüo dérivés, but none for 
making him a giant ; he may well be a reproduction, therefore, 
of « the gigantic Front-de-Bœuf » who appears in the lists 
bearing a on a white shield a black bull’s head, half defaced 
by the numerous encounters which he had undergone, and 
bearing the arrogant motto. Cave, Adsum 1 2 ». Later in 
the novel the giant is described in a manner almost as rea- 
listic and répulsive as any Rivas ever achieved 3 . 

To pass from characterisation to action, we may study 
Rivas' debt to Ivanhoe scmewhat intensively in two important 
events, each of which occurs in both prose and verse romances. 
The first is the Toumament 4 , which in each narrative is 
held in a large open space, crowded with spectators. Those 
of gentle birth sit in temporary galleries, while the general 
public is accommodated below. In the « supremos sillones » 
of one balcony is to be found Count Sancho, —correspon- 
ding to Prince John — who is attended by an archbishop, 
as John is accompanied by the rich Prior of Jorvaulx. In 
the midst of the damour before the toumament begins, the 


1. M. E., 116. 

2. Iv., 118-9. 

3. Iv., 280-1. 

4. Iv., 88 S., 162 fî. M. E, 114 ff.. The part that convention and 
usage play in such descriptions as these, however, must be borne in 
mind throughout. A few similarities such as those quoted above 
but occurring outside the main narrative, and quite conventional, 
are not here quoted. The reader may compare, if he will, as one 
example : Iv ., 173,' 11 , 4-10; M. E., 36, 11 : 4-6. 
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seven Infantes are ridingup and down in the lists 1 ; just 
so do John and his numerous train upon their entry a . After 
the « clangour of the trumpets (« los recios sones de timbales 
y trompas ») and the heralds' proclamations, the lists are 
entered by five challengers bearing lances (in each narrative) 
one of whom is recognised as leader. 

Alvar Sânchez overthrows twelve of his opponents; the 
challengers in Ivanhoe are also victors. There is a pause, 
for it did not seem « that anyone was very desirous of re- 
newing the contest 2 3 ». In Scott’s narrative the refusai of 
Athelstane to « take the lance » gives the fool Wamba an 

opportunity for sarcasm 4 , while the challengers' music and 

% 

the heralds' proclamations fill up the interval. In the pocm, 
Dona Lambra’s 3 ester occupies the time, and diverts the 
vulgar, with his merry antics. 

Presently, however, a single champion enters, announced 
in each narrative by trumpets. 

At length, as the Saracenic 
music of the challengers conclu- 
ded one of those long and high 
flourishes with which they had 
broken the silence of the lists, 
it was answered by a solitary 
trumpet, which breathed a note 

1. M. E., 115. 

Los siete Infantes, con lucidas galas, 

Y con gallardas plumas muy bizarros 
Andaban recorriendo, entre el bullicio, 

La extensa plaza, pôrticos y andamios. 

2. Iv., 95 : « Prince John, upon a grey and high-mettled palfrey, 
caracoled within the lists at the head of his jovial part y. > 

3. Jt/„ 112. 

4. lv., 113. 


Cuando las huecas trompas y 

[timbales 

Con general contento resonaron, 

La llegada anunciando de un 

[guerrero 

Que viene a combatir. Por los 

[tablados 
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of défiance from the northern 
extremity. AU eyes were tur- 
ned to see the new champion 
which these sounds announced, 
and no sooner were the barriers 
opened than he paced into the 
lists *. 


Cundiô el rumor confuso de grah 

[pueblo. 

Que se fué nuevamente acomo 

[dando, 

Y que hundiôse en silencio al 

[punto mismo 
Que el nuevo guerreador entré 

en el campo *. 


The newcomer is an unknown knight, who seeks to challenge 
the. leader of the victorious party. A commanding and 
graceful figure, he at once wins the favour of ail : 


The dexterity with which he 
managed his steed, and some- 
thing of youthful grâce which 
he displayed in his manner won 
him the favour of the multi¬ 
tude 3 . 


Eran taies su gracia y gentileza. 
Tanta la habilidad, soltura y 

[garbo 

Con que regia el pisador, y taies 
Su noble talle y cabalgar ga- 

[Uardo ♦... 


Ivanhoe’s feats of horsemanship « attract the applause of 
the multitude 5 »; Gonzalo continues « haciendo pruebas 
Del poder y obediencia del caballo 6 ». His identity is, 
from his very prowess, guessed by many, though none will 
déclaré it 7 ; Ivanhoe’s, on the other hand, remains a secret. 
Otherwise the narratives still run parallel. In both novel 
and poem the mob shouts advice and encouragement to 
the unknown knight. Bois-Guilbert boasts to him as Alvar 
Sanchez had boasted at an earlier stage of the toumament. 


1. Iv., 114. 

2. M. E,, 119. 

3. Iv,, 114. 

4. M, E ., 119. 

5. Iv., 115. 

6. M. E., 120. 

7. M. E , 120. « No hubo un labio 

Que imprudente su nombre pronunciase. » 
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The vast multitude is itow hushed by excitement, to such an 

0 

extent that no one dares to breathe. 

• , • ‘ V • / • • 

• > . % 

The clamour of applause was Mientras la muchedumbre erç 

hushed into a silence so deep [gran silencio, 

apd so dead that it seemed the Ni aun osa respirar de miedo y 
multitude were afraid even . to [pasmo a . 

breathe x . 


The narratives then continue in this way : 


The trumpets had no sooner 
given the signal, than the cham¬ 
pions vanished from their posts 
with the speed of lightning, and 
closed in the centre of the lists 
with the shock of a thunder- 
bolt. The lances burst into shi- 
vers up to the very grasp, and 
it seemed at the moment that 
both knights had fàllen, for the 
shock had made each horse recoil 
backwards upon its haunches... 
[Each knight] made a demi- 
vol te, and, retiring to the extre- 
mity of the lists, received a 
fresh lance from the attendants 3 . 


Sonô el clarin ; partieron como 

[fléchas 

■ • 

Sânchez y el caballero; se en- 

[contraron, 

Y en el opuesto escudo cada 

[lanza 

Tocô, diô lumbre, y resbalô, 

[dejando 

Honda sefial. Los potros revol- 

[vieron, 

Am bas picas rompiéronse en pe- 

[dazos : 

Continuaron con otras el com- 

[bate, 

Y prêtai con prêtai al fin se 

hallaron 4 . 


The second encounter sees the opponent of each unknown 
knight unhorsed, and, « stung with madness 1 2 3 * 5 » (« denuestos 
vomitando contra su vencedor 6 ») each of the vanquished 


1. Iv., 177. 

2. M. E., 121. The two passagesdo not occur at exactly the same 
point in the narrative, though very nearly so. 

3. Iv., 116. 

4 * Af, J?,, 121. 

5. Iv , 117. 

6. M. E. 122. 
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knights unsheathes his sword to continue the fight. The 
marshals in Ivanhoe intervene, reminding the combatants 
that this is not permitted by the laws of the toumament x , 
while in the Moro Expôsito : 

El joven réclamé las condiciones; 

Pide lo mismo el pueblo en gritos altos, 

Y todo es confusiôn. Luego a la arena 
Los jueces descendieron de su escafio, 

Y declaran que estâ Sânchez vencido *... 

Ivanhoe then fights the four remaining challengers ; Gonzalo, 
for his part, has already fought two and préparés to encounter 
the two who are left. At this point only the path followed 
by Rivas diverges from Scott’s. 

The second event in which Rivas seems to hâve followed 
Scott very closely is the trial by combat, which occurs near 
the end of each romance. Bois-Guilbert is a very different 
man from Rui-Velâzquez, yet in this combat he plays like 
him the part of villain and vanquished; like Rui-Velâzquez, 
too, he will only fight because honour and réputation are 
involved. Further, the description of his overtures to Re- 
becca between the challenge and the duel might be held to 
hâve suggested Rui-Velâzquez' panic, were not the literary 
basis of this to be found in Rivas' Spanish sources 1 2 3 4 . There 
is room, nevertheless, for Scott’s influence even here ♦. 


1. lv., 118 

2. M. E, 122-3. 

3. See pp. 255 £f. above. 

4. Professor Owen writes : « The ninth and tenth cantos o£ the 
poem are largely concemed with the trouble and distress of mind, 
increasing finally to superstitious terror, of Rui-Velâzquez before the 
combat, comparable to, although more excessive than the mental 
agony of Bois-Guilbert after he has undertaken the gage of battle 
against Rebecca. * The reader may best judge after reading chap- 
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The resemblances in the accounts of the trial by combat ( 
are more often attributable to convention than in the narra* 
tives of the toumament, and it will be remembered that the 
narrative in each romance is much shorter. In each there 
is a vast concourse of spectators; the enclosure is again in 
the open air, « amply supplied with galleries and benches » 


ter xxxix of Ivanhoe, if the émotions of the two men are comparable. 
To me they seem quite distinct, and I prefer to diverge from Professor 
Owen on this point, it may, however, in faimess be pointed out that 
Bois-Guilbert's face, when he appears in the lists, is described as 
bearing « a strong and mingled expression of passion, in which pride 
seemed to contend with irrésolution. He looked ghastly pale, as if 
he had not slept for several nights. Looking at him with attention, 
men read that in his dark features from which they willingly withdrew 
their eyes. « (Chapter xliv, p. 625.) 

We hâve also in Ivanhoe (Chapter xxxi, p. 406) a passage 
describing Front-de-Bceul’s mental state on his death-bed which 
might well be compared in a general way with the descriptions of 
Rui-Velâzquez’ condition before the battle. I do not, however, 
press anything more than coincidence here : 

> But the moment had now arrived when earth and ail his trea- 
sures were gliding from before his eyes, and when the savage Baron’s 
heart, though hard as a nether millstone, became appalled as he gazed 
forward into the waste darkness of futurity. The fever of his body 
aided the impatience and agony of his mind, and his death-bed exhi- 
bited a mixture of the newly-awakened feelings of horror, combating 
with the fixed and inveterate obstinacy of his disposition; — a fearful 
state of mind, only to be equalled in those tremendous régions, where 
thère are complaints without hope, remorse without repentance, 
a dreadful sense of présent agony, and a presentiment that it cannot 
cease or be diminished l » 

Cf. M. E,, passim, e. g. 

Es un malvado en fin, a quien abruman 
Sus crimenes horrendos y crueldades. 

His past is a « hondo mar de traiciones y maldades a ; he is doomed 
to suffer « muerte, infamia y tormentos sin fin a. 

1, Iv„ 619 ff.; Af. E., 481 ff. 
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(«: tablones, ajndaraios y barreras »): The .Grand Master in 
Ivanhoe has a throne a surrounded with seats of distinction p 
not unlike the « alto sillôn bajo el dosel », occupied by Count 
Femân Gonzalez, who présidés at Burgos, surrounded by 
« ricos-hombres... prelados y alcaides ». There is in each 
narrative a procession in double file, in which one of the 
champions figures. The ground is examined by the heralds, 

who in almost identical tenns wam non-combatants in the 

. 

usual way against entering the lists or disturbing the combat. 
In each narrative, again, occurs so long a delay before the 
second warrior appears, that his coming is ail but despaired 
of. At last voices announce his arrivai; he rides into the 
lists, and after the customary préliminaires the duel be- 
ffins, 

Some scattered points of resemblance also occur between 
the toumament in Chapter VIII of Ivanhoe already descri - 
bed and the duel between Mudarra and Rui-Velâzquez. 
They are as follow ; 

The spectators quarrel over the seats before the contest 
begins : 


Meanwhile, spectators of every 
description thronged to occupy 
their respective stations, and 
not without many quarrels con- 
ceming those which they were 
entitled to hold I . 


En tablones, andamios y bar- 

f reras 

La multitud se agolpa, se djs- 

[puta 

Escaso asiento, vase acomodando, 
Y una masa compacta... forma 2 . 


The champions (as in Rivas’ earlier jousts) « vanished frora 
their posts with the speed of lightning 3 4 ». — « Entrambos 
combatientes como rayos Parten «. » 


i. Iv., 91-2. 

2 é-M. E., 482 

3. Iv., 116. 

4. M. E., 496. 
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During the Spanish combat Mudarra kills Rui-Velâzquez, 
horse from under him *, an incident not unlike the ham- 
stringing- of the Blue Knight's horse during the attack on 
King Richard disguised as the Knight of the Fetterlock 1 2 3 4 . 
At the end of the fight Mudarra swoons, and is taken charge 
of by the non-Christian Kerima;. Ivanhoe also faints and is 
similarly succoured by the Jewess Rebecca. The effect 
on the spectators is identical. 

% 

Tbere was a general conster- El entusiasmo universal se muda 

• • 

nation 3 . En repentino horror y helado es- 

[panto. 

En inacciôn de muerte y en an- 

[gustia 4. 

1 * 

Hard as it is to believe that Rivas wrote his description 
of the jousts and the final duel without Ivanhoe by his side, 
it will be even harder to reject the cumulative evidence of 
the corroborative details which follow. • Throughout novel 
and poem we corne across such testimony, of which the prin¬ 
cipal instances must be given. 

When Ivanhoe retums home after a long absence, the 
swine-herd in his father's household becomes his faithful 
follower 5 . So Mudarra finds a devoted attendant in the 
podenquero Vasco Përez, when he goes to Salas 6 . A more 
striking similarity .connected with Ivanhoe occurs in the 
early part of each narrative. It will be remembered that 
the assumed palmer présents a relie of the True Cross as 
security for the hero : 


1. Iv.. 579. 

2. M. E., 500.- 

3. Iv., 174. 

4. M. E. t 505.. 

5. Iv., Chap. vi. 

6 M. E., Canto VIII. 
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t If Ivanhoe ever retums from Palestine, I will be his surety that 
he meets you. > 

« A goodly security ! • said the Knight Templar ; « and what do you 
profier as a pledge? » 

« This reliquary > said the Palmer, taking a small ivory box from 
his bosom, and Crossing himself, « containing a portion of the true 
cross, brought from the Monastery of Mount Carmel '» 

Now in the Moro Expôsito there is a pilgrim 2 — entirely 
a gratuitous character — who gives Lara a reliquary con- 
taining a sacred piece of wood, no doubt a chip from the same 
(or another!) True Cross. It is hard to think that Rivas 
lias not copied Scott in these Unes : 

Un peregrino que asistiô a la mesa 
Griego, segün el traje, penetrando 
H as ta do estaba Gustios y sus hijos, 

Desprendiôse del cuello un relicario. 

Que una astilla de leflo contenta, 

Imperceptible casi, y con extrafio 
Lenguaje prorrumpiô : Dios me concédé 
A la hospitalidad mostrarme grato. 

Dijo, y colgôla al pecho del mancebo, 

Quien reverente la llevô a los labios; 

Y con gran devociôn, al verla, todos 
Humildes a adorarla se postraron 3 . 

Another épisode in the Moro Expôsito which has no coun- 

V • - - ' ' ■ ' — — ' ■ ~ 

1. Iv., p. 62. 

2. I do not attach any importance to the description of Nufio 
as a pilgrim (p. 230) for although it is not unlike that of Ivanhoe 
in pilgrim’s dress in Chapter iv there is nothing whatever to suggest 
that the one is copied from the other. The coarse cloak, and the 
broad hat adomed with shells, were conventional traits of the pil¬ 
grim anywhere. 

3. M. E., pp. iro-m. 
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terpart in its Spanish sources, but occurs in Ivanhoe, is the 
buming of the castle (of Rui-Velâzquez) and the attempt 
(in each case) to effect a rescue from the fiâmes. This des¬ 
cription Rivas, knowing well that a conflagration of the kind 
is as attractive in fiction as in life, inserted in his ninth 
canto as a pleasing digression. Both narratives are powerful 
and effective, and in places not unlike : 


The smoke rolls thicker and 
thicker... The red fire flashes 
through the thick smoke *. 

One turret was now in bright 
fiâmes which floated ont fu- 
riouslv from window and shot- 
hole. But in other parts, the 
great thickness of the walls, 
and the vaulted roofs of the 
apartments, resisted the pro- 
gress of the fiâmes 1 2 ... 


The towering fiâmes had now 
surmounted every obstruction, 
and rose to the evening skies 
one huge and buming beacon, 
seen far and wide through the 
adjacent country. Tower after 
tower crashed down, with bla- 
zing roof and rafter; and the 
combatants were driven from 

1. Iv., 412. 

2. Iv., 425. 

PEVCE HISPAN1QVE. 


Viô por las claraboyas derra- 

[marse 

Un rojo resplandor que iluminaba 
El aposento, y empezô a tur- 

[barle 

El conocer que respiraba humo, 

* 

* * 

« 

Y halla el palacio en combus- 

[tiôn horrible, 
Presa de ardientes Hamas que 

[voraces 

Taladrando artesones y tcchum- 

[bres, 

Por las tinieblas lôbregas se e?- 

[parcen. 

* 

* * 

Y agitada del viento que so- 

fplaba, 

Corriô el incendio a pasos de 

[gigante 

Por todo el edificio. No respeta 
Ni de las fuertes torres los sil- 

[lares ; 

Alza liasta el alto cielo remo- 

[linos 
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the courtyard... The victors... De humo y de espesas chispas. 
gazed with wonder... upon the 'que combaten 

fiâmes, in which their own ranks A los astros v ofuscan sus fui- 

m 

and arms glanced duskv red *. 'pores. 

Con luz siniestra iluminandc- 

' valiez 

V selvas y apartadcs caserios. 
Y en las lejanas ctimbres desi- 

'guales 

Reflejando del ültimo horizonte, 
Cual suelen encendidos los vol- 

[canes *. 

In this connection, it mav be tliat the vision of Ulrica on 

•* 

a turret during the lire suggested to Rivas that Elvida 
might be made to create a similar impression at the duel. 
Roth sing songs of vengeance and death, which, however, 
are less significant than their demeanour : 

Ulrica... appearcd on a turret, l'na vieja espantable, cuva ropa... 

in the puise of one of the an- Un negro manto y una toca 

cicnt furies, yelling fort h a [sucia, 

warsong... Her lonp dishevelled Todo en desorden y rasgado, 
grey hair flew back from her [afladen 

uncovered head; the inebriating De cosa de otro mundo a su fi- 

delipht of gratified vengeance [gura 

contendcd in her cycs with the La apariencia siniestra, y cuyos 

fire of insanité ; and she bran- [brazos 

dished the distaff which she Secos, yertos, desnudos gesti- 

hcld in her hand, as if she had [culan 

becn one of the Fatal Sisters 1 2 3 . De un modo amenazante. Si, 

[cra Elvida 
La nodriza infeliz, a quien, ca- 

[duca. 

De horror o de demencia ciego 

[acceso 


1. Iv., 432. 

2. M. E., 386-7. 

3. Iv., 430. 
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* 

* * 

The maniac figure of the Saxon 
Ulrica was for a long time visible 
on the lofty stand she had cho- 
sen, tossing her arms abroad 
with wild exultation, as if she 
reigned empress of the confla¬ 
gration winch she had raised. 
At length with a terrifie crash, 
the whole turret gave way, and 
she perished in the fiâmes which 
had consumed her tyrant *. 


Agita en aquel punto y la con- 

[turba. 

Dando, pues a sus gritos la ca- 

[dencia 

De una canciôn vulgar, cantô 

[convulsa 

Con satânica voz luego estas 

[copias, 

Horrorizando a la azorada turba: 

* 

* * 

No prosiguiô la vieja, pues su 

[canto 

En carcajadas hôrridas se muda, 
Luego en un alarido pénétrante, 
Y desapareciô, como difunta 
Cavendo desmavada 2 . 

J m 


In connection with this part of the story it may be noted 
that Scott dwells upon the idea of a criminal’s buying absolu¬ 
tion from the Church — an idea which Rivas develops in 
his ^narrative of Rui-Velâzquez. It has been said above 3 
that Front-de-Bœuf’s agony may hâve suggested, though 
it probably did not, Rui-Velâzquez’ State of mind; the pro- 
bability is somewhat increased by the occurrence in its con- 
text of a passage like the foliowing : 

[Front-de-Bœuf ] had not the usual resource of bigots in that su- 
perstitious period, most of whom were wont to atone for the crimes 


1. Iv., 432. 

2. M. E., 499-50. In the song \ve may note words which we hâve 
already found in Rivas and shall find again : 

El infierno abre la boca 
Para tragarle. 

3. See, p. 285 above. 
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they were guilty of by liberality to the Church, stupefying by this 
means their terrors by the idea of atonement and forgivcness; and 
although the refuge vvhich success thus purchased was no more like 
to the peace of mind which follows on sincere repentance than the 
turbid stupéfaction procured by opium resembles healthy and natural 
slumbers, it was still a State of mind préférable to the agonies of 
awakened remorse. But among the vices of Front-de-Bœuf, a hard 
and griping man, avarice was prédominant; and he preferred setting 
church and churchmen at défiance to purchasing from them pardon 
and absolution at the price of treasure and of manors *. 

The probability is still further slightly increased by the 
fact already notieed that the buming of Rui-Velâzquez ’ 1 • 
castle may be paralleled by the buming of Front-de-Bœuf's; 
the new parallel inclines one to believe that as Rivas wrote 
this part of his romance the corresponding part of Ivanhoe 
may hâve been consciously or sub-consciously présent in 
his mind. 

Among the less noticeable resemblances between Ivanhoe 
and the Moro Expôsito may be mentioned briefly the use 
made by the authors of both of St. Bernard as an authority : , 
though not in the same connection. The attempt upon 
King Richard's life in the forest J may be compared with 
the waylayingof Mudarrain an oak forest near a ruined her- 
mitage, the intended victims, as in Ivanhoe, frustrating the 
attempt *. In spite of the différence between Friar Tuck and 
the hermit whom Rui-Velâzquez visits, there are various 
slight but cumulatively noteworthy similarities of situation 
between this visit and that of the Black Knight to Friar 
Tuck 5 . The feast at Coningsburgh Castle, realistically 


1. Iv., 405. 

2. Iv., 518; M. E., 474. 

3. Iv., 577 fï. 

4. M. E., 411. 

5. Iv., 2 09 fï; M. E., R<miance X. 
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though less fully described than Rivas’ famous feast may 
easily hâve suggested the latter to him. Finally, we hâve 
at the end of each romance a wedding ceremony, as well 
as the retirement of the woman who has won most of the rea- 
der’s sympathy. Scott the Protestant prefers, however, 
to let his Catholic readers imagine what Rivas describes 
to them : 


« The Church gave her full solemnities, graced with ail the splen- 
dour which she of Rome knows how to apply with such brilliant 
effect 1 2 . » 

Can it be, too, that Scott’s influence over Rivas (or the 
stimulus of contrast to the latter's imagination) was so 
potent as to account for the transformation of some homely 
directions of Wamba’s into that powerful scene where Rui- 
Velâzquez visits abbey and hermitage : 

« If the reverend fathers », he said, « loved good cheer and soft 
lodging, few miles of riding would carry them to the Priory of Brinx- 
worth, where their quality could not but secure them the most ho- 
nourable réception; or if they preferred spending a penitential 
evening, they might tum down yonder wild glade, where a pious 
anchoret would make them sharers for the night of the shelter of his 
roof and the benefit of his prayers 3 . » 

We think at once of those scenes (again scenes with no coun- 
terpart worth mentioning 4 in the Spanish plays or chro- 
nicles) where Rui-Velâzquez is wandering on the moors on 
the eve of his fight with Mudarra, and at last bethinking him, 
first of the hermitage 


1. Iv., 597-8; M. E. 

2. Iv., 645. 

3. Iv., 22. 

4. See, Appendix I, below. 
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Hay en estas montaftas una ermita... 

Do un solitario penitente niora *. 

and thon of the wcalthy abbey with its « good cheer and soft 
lodging » where he gains the falsc assurance of success. 

We hâve by this time travelled far into the rcalm of pure 
supposition, yet the cumulative evidence of the minor de¬ 
tails, together with the striking comparisons of joust and 
duel, seems to us as conclusive internai proof as it is pos¬ 
sible to hâve that Rivas had Ivanhoe, not merely in his mind, 
but on his table, when he composed the Moro Expôsito. 

Ivanhoe is not, however, the only one of the Waverley 
Novels wliich Rivas is conjectured to hâve used in fashio- 
ning his great romance. As early as May 23 1834 some Scott- 
lover, writing anonymously in the Rcvista Espaîiola, saw 
rescmblances to the Pirate, the Pair Maid of Perth and the 
Heart of Midlothian 2 . 

Notamos que cl Sr. de Saavedra esta empapado en la lectura de 
los românticos mas afamados y en algunas ocasiones los imita con 
dcmasîa. El carâcter de Elvida tiene muchos puntos de seraejanza 
con cosas del Pirata y de las cârcelcs de Edimburgo de Walter Scott; 
la equivocaciôn nacida de un disfraz, que hace que quieran asesinar 
a Yasco Pérez en lugar de Mudarra, es parecida a una que hay en la 
Linda doncella de Perth o la Festividad de San Valentin, del mismo 
•escritor escocés; pero el Sr. de Saavedra, aun imitando, tiene origi- 
nalidad, y sabe sacar partido de los préstamos que contrae. 

There is little if anything tô be said for the influence of the 
last two novels; the case for the Pirate, however, is stronger, 
though by no means conclusive. While there is nothing 
wliich Rivas can be said to hâve certainly copied, there are 
indications of a possible debt to the novel in those reminis- 


'If. E-t 535- 

2. Translatée! into Spanish as the Clira les de Edimburgo. 
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cences of Noma of the Fitful-Head to whieh the cri tic refers, 
and in a number of other places beside. 

It would be both pedantic and inartistic to insist on re- 
semblances between Mordaunt and Mudarra in the passages 
where their respective characters are described *, for they 
merely belongto the samewell-known Romantic type. - Nor 
can we dérivé Mudarra from Cleveland because both are 
ignorant of their families and the stories of. their births and 
because each revenges his father. Yet Mudarra like Ceveland 
isloved bya girl in high position who lias no knowledge of h s 
ancestry. We hâve then a chance similarity of plot which 
mjght, as in Ivanhoe, hâve led Rivas to incorporate in his 
romance unessential details from the book also. So — on 
this supposition — we find Mudarra leaving Côrdoba having 
killed Giafar, and Kerima’s reason threatening to give way, 
just as Cleveland leaves Burgh-Westra, his hands stained 
with the blood of Mordaunt Merton, and Minna falling ill 
and her mind wandering. We may even carry this compa- 
rison to the extreme of quotation 1 2 : 


To the friends around, her 
habits and manners, nay, her 
temper, seemed altered to such 
an extraordinary degree, that 
it is no wonder that sonie should 
hâve ascribed tlie change to 
witclicraft, and some to incipient 
madness... Gencrally she ap- 
peared wrapped in sad, and even 
snllcn abstraction... Tlie effects 
of the alternations of moping 
melancholy, fearful agitation, and 
bursts of nervous feeling, were 
soon visible on the poor voung 


l Dônde las rosas 
De sus tersas mejillas?... 

[ 1 Dônde el brilio 
De sus radiantes ojos?... De sus 

Habios, 

l Dônde el fresco carmin ? 

* 

* * 

El cancer destructor quedô en 

[su aima, 

Devorândola esta furioso y vivo, 
Y mâs v mâs ahondândose : su 

[mente 


1. Pp. 24-5; M. E., 5, etc. 

2. Pp. 408-10; M. E., 208. 
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woman's . face and person. She 

• 

became pale and emaciated, her 
eye lost the steady, quiet look 
of happiness and innocence... 
Her very features seemed to 
change and become sharp and 
eager, and her voice which, 
in its ordinary tones, was low 
and placid, now sometimes sunk 
in indistinct mutterings and 
sometimes was raised beyond 
the natural key, in hasty and 
abrupt exclamations. 


Desarreglada, su carâcter mismo 
Trocado lo demuestran. Vaga 
Conserva de sus males... [idea 


Ya su delirio 

Es a todos patente. Aunque en 

[silencio 

Pasa los largos dias, sus caprichos 
Extraites, y el romper tal vez 

[en lloro, 

En risadas tal vez, tal vez en 

[gritos, 

Y sus raras preguntas y ade- 

[manes 

Dan de su estado misérable in- 

fdicios. 


It will be seen that, wliile the reserablance between the 
two passages is not strictly verbal, the later seems to foUow 
the earlier in most of its details. Further, if Kerima refuses 
to raarry Mudarra and retires to a convent (this being of 
Rivas' invention) he is not less likely to hâve been inspired 
by Minna, who of her free will gives up her lover and devotes 
her liftyto good works, than by Rebecca the Jewess. Min¬ 
na’s retirement, indeed, is something more than conventual. 


u H. r thoughts... were detached from the world, and only visited 
it, witli an interest like that which guardian spirits take for their 
charge, in behalf of those friends witli whom she lived in love, or 
of the {K>or whom she could serve and comfort x . » 


Two incidents in the Pirate undoubtedly recall to the rea¬ 
der of the Moro Expésito the story which Zaide unfolds 
to Mudarra by moonlight. One is the scene in which Noma 
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tells the two girls, Minna and Brenda, part of the story 
of her youth and her relationship to themselves, in the flicker- 
ing and fast-dying light of the iron Iamp *. The other is 

9 

of course that in which she reveals to Mordaunt, with floods 
of tears, the supposed truth that she is his mother. 

« I know I hâve but one parent, replied Mordaunt; my mother 
has been long dead. But your words contradict each other ». 

« They do not — they do not », said Noma, in a paroxysm of the 
deepest feeling; « you hâve but one parent. Your unhappy mother 
is not dead — I would to God that she were ! —but she is not dead. 
Thy mother is the only parent that loves thee ; and I — I, Mordaunt », 
throwing herself on his neck, « am that most unhappy — yet most 
happy mother. » 

She closed him in a strict and convulsive embrace; and tears, the 
first, perhaps, which she had shed for many years, burst in torrents 
as she sobbcd on his neck *. 

It is conceivable that these are the resemblances which 
occurred to the early critic mentioned, but it is far more 
likely that he was struck merely by the scene in Chapter VI 
where Noma in the midst of the fury of the éléments chants 
the weird invocation styled the Song of the Tempest, her 
staff of black oak outstretched toward the heavens. This 
invocation, after ail, is no more like Elvida’s than any one 
of half-a-dozen scenes from Scott, her song is weak and 
trite compared with Noma’s, and her pose, to say the least, 
is less dignified 3 , in keeping, of course, with the impression 
Rivas intended to produce 4 . Her whole aspect, indeed. 


1. P. 293 fï. 

2. P. 513. 

3. M. E., 499 : Cuyos brazos 

Secos, yertos, desnudos gesticulan 
De un modo amenazante. 

4. I am inclined to think that the Maga de la Montana, which in 
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contrasts violently with that of Norna's « noble counte- 
nance, half shaded by dishevelled tresses », and « air of 
majesty with which, in a tone of menace as well as of com- 
mand, she addressed the viewless spirit of the tempest 1 ». 
We hâve instead, in words only partially cited above : 

Una horrentla visiôn de maga o bruja; 

Una vieja espantable, cuva ropa, 

Que es una roja saya que se ajusta 
De fantâstico modo al magro cuerpo, 

Un negro manto y una toca sucia, 

Todo en desorden y rasgado 2 . 

It would seem then, that any similarity between these two 
characters is fortuitous. 

The reader has already been warned in connection with 
Ivanhoe that he must discount certain apparent resemblances 
between Scott’s romance and Rivas' by reason of the general 
resemblances which he coald not fail to fmd in historical 
romances written in the same literary period and under 
similar prevailing influences. This section will be concluded 
with some notes on two of the Waverley Novels (The Talis- 


the article cited above on the influence of Sir Walter Scott in Spain 
I was unable to identify (sec Revue hispanique, Vol. LV), was a trans¬ 
lation or an abridgment of the Pirate,, Any reader may be forgiven 
it Noma of the Fitful-Head leaves uoon him the most striking im¬ 
pression made by a character in that bock. She enters the story 
early (in Chapter v) ; she is described imprcssively and at length 
(Border édition, pp. 77-80); she plays a prominent part throughout 
the novel, and is intimatelv concerned in the révélations at its close, 
lf \ve think of lier as we see lier in Chapter x watching young Mor- 
daunt Mertoun from the brow of a hill, and then declaring lierself 
« the queen and protectress of these wild and neglected isles » (p. 153), 
we shall not consider La Maga de la Montana an unsuitable title for 
the Spanish translation. 

1. P. 88. 

2. M. E., 499. 
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man and Guy Mannering) which hâve no resemblances with 
the Moro Expôsito sufficiently close to make it even concev¬ 
able that Rivas used them, and yet hâve certain general 
points of similarity which might lead the unwary reader to 
assume direct influence. Besides serving as a warning, 
such examination should bring out the more strongly the 
significance of the many detailed resemblances which occur 
between the Moro Expôsito and Ivanhoe. 

We shall find, then, in the Talisman, several of Rivas, 
best types, notably the wealthy Abbot of Canto X 1 who cor¬ 
responds in a general way to Scitt’s Bishop of Tyre 2 , and 
the hermit Theodorick in his desert chapel 3 , corresponding 
to the desert chapel of Rivas’ hermit Ildovaldo 4 . Both the 
hermits, it might be urged, had been wealthy and influential 
men, — but so had many anchorites, especially in Romantic 
fiction. And if the passages in question are studied, it will 
be seen that the furniture and accessories of the two chapels 
differ about as much as would be possible in two such ne- 
cessarily similar places. 

As to scènes, the combat between the Christian and Sara- 
cen knights in Chapter I 5 is not unlike that of Mudarra 
and Rui-Velâzquez, but as soon as we descend to details 
it is hard to find any similarity at ail. El Hakim’s sponge 
and « aromatic distillation », used to revive King Richard 6 , 
remind the reader of Kerima’s « rico porno de oro... con 
un licor fuerte que perfuma y embalsama la atmôsfera 7 ». 
The vulgar conception of Orientais, however, has always 


1. M. E., 458. 

2. Tal., chap. vm passim. 

3. Tal., chap. iv, pp. 539-541, 547. 

4. Ai . E., p. 441. 

5. Tal., 490-3. 

6. Tal., 617. 

7. M. E., 507. 
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endowed them with magic potions and ointments, — again 
a conception especially common in fiction — and no less 
with the highest and loftiest attitude towards whatever 
« supematural » gifts they may possess, an attitude well 
illustrated by Rivas’ Dalmatian wizard and the Arabian 


physician of the Talisman. 

[ Richard offers the physician a 
thousand bezanls .] 

« I sell not the wisdom with 
which AJlah has endowed me », 
answered the Arabian physician; 
« and be it known to you, great 
Prince, that the divine medicine 
of which you hâve partaken 
would lose its effects in my 
unworthy liands, did I exchange 
ils virtues either for gold or 
diamonds 1 ». 


Principes y monarcas a porfia 
Tenerle en su servicio y sujetarle 
En su corte quisieron con hala- 

"gos 

Y con ofertas de riquezas grandes ; 
Mas 61 , independiente... 
Diciendo ser universal su ciencia.. 
Con grande autoridad y alta- 

[neria 

Trataba a los guerreros y ma- 

[gnates, 

Sentando que la ciencia es don 

[del cielo, 

Don mâs sublime que poder y 

[sangre 2 . 


This is perhaps a double development of this common idea 
remarkable enough to be called a singular coincidence, but 
there seems no evidence for calling it anything more, and, 
though there are further similarities in the immédiate con- 
text of each passage they are so entirely conventional as 
not to merit quotation. 

Another of the possible originals for Rivas' portrait of 
El vida would be the Meg Merrilies of Guy Mannering, were 
it necessary to suppose an original. The one vies with the 
other in her wild, distraught appearance (Meg Merrilies' 


1. Tal,, 664. 

2. Af. E., 393. 
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« attitude was that of a sibyl in frenzy 1 »), appearing in 
unfrequenfed and lonely spots 2 , singing wild and weird 
songs and frightening any who passed by 3 . Although 
there is not complété resemblance even in these points, and 
the dress affected by Elvida is not like Meg’s 4 , the general 
effect of the appearances of the two is quite similar : 


She was standing upon one of 
those high, precipitous banks 
which, as we before noticed, 
overhung the road...; and her 
tall figure, relieved against the 
clear blue sky, seemed almost 
of’supematural stature 5 . 


Si alguien la veia 
En una helada noche de Di- 

[ciembre, 

De pie en un risco, y su contomo 

[obscuro 

Dibujarse en las nubes trans- 

[parentes, 

Que la luna argentaba detrâs 

[de ella, 

Cosa del otro mundo, que las 

levés 

U * 

Del orbe a turbar iba, la juz- 

[gaba, 

Sobrecogido de terror solemne 6 . 


And, — a more important because a less conventional like- 
ness — both Meg and Elvida hâve strong affections which 
are directed towards a family, and its young male représen¬ 
tative in particular. We read of Meg’s « ancient attachment 


1. G. M., 71, cf. 35. Aiso 20 : « Her eyes had a wild roll that indi- 
cated something like real or affected insanity. » 

Cf. M. E., 342 : a su enfermiza mente ». 

2. M. E., 341 ft. : « Vagando como fiera a la intempérie », etc 

3. M. E., 341 : De exterminio y muerte 

Entonaba. 

Cf. G. AI., 19, 21, 36, 66. 

4. Apart from its general a wildness ». See G. M ., 20, 71. Cf. 
A/. E., 341. 

5. G. M., 71. 

6. M. E., 341. 
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to the family 1 » of Ellangowan, and of her dévotion to young 
Hany : . 

She often contrived to wavlay him in his walks, sing him a gypsy 
song, give him a ride upon her jackass, and thrust into his pocket 
a piece of gingerbread or red-cheeked apple... On one occasion, when 
the child was ill, she lay ail night below the window, chanting a rhyme 
which she believed sovereign as a fébrifuge, and could neither be pre- 
vailed upon to enter the house nor to leave the station she had cho- 
sen till she was informed that the crisis was over 2 . 

So Elvida loves young Gonzalo as her own child, and will only 
leave the palace, when Lara is turned out, because the boy 
is no more : 

Pues no he de verte 

Jamâs, joli mi Gonzalo! joh nifto hermosol 

A quien aquestos pechos dieron leche 

* 

♦ * 

d Que me importa dejar estas paredes 3 ? 

This dog-like dévotion 4 , as we know, is afterwards extended 
to 'Mudarra, whom she believes to be Gonzalo corne to life 
again 5 . 

This similarity between two characteristic personages is 
the only evidence for the influence of Guy Mannering on 
the Moro Expôsito, except possibly the likeness between 


1. G. M., 66. 

2. Ibid. 

3. M. E., 340. Cf. her return to the palace, 342 fl. 

4. M. E., 342 : Alli gimiendo estuvo, como suele 

El pcrro fiel junto al scpulcro helado, 
Do su senor el sucno eterno duerme. 

5. M. E , 346 fl. 
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Lara's niined palace and the ruined castle of Ellangowan *. 
I believe both resemblances, however, to be fortuitous. 

1. G.M., 32-3, M. £.,323-4. The curions may compare the passages, 
which seem little more alike than woulcl be almost inévitable in the 
descriptions of two castles. 
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Execution and Artistry — Picturesqucness of the Moro Expôsito. 
— Images of light more frequent here than anywhere else in Rivas' 
works. — His extensive use of colour. — Regionalism in sentiment 
and description. — Local colour. — Landscapes and nature-pas¬ 
sages. — Realism : use of the horrible, the grotesque and the 
comic. 


The picturesqueness of the Moro Expôsito reminds us once 
more that Rivas, in literature as in art, was pre-eminently 
a painter, and of its pictorial characteristics none is more 
striking than the use of light and colour. Even had we not 
remarked that from his earliest days he had been fascinated 
by these two qualities, we should hardly fail to recognise 
them here — or at least to expérience a strange impression 
accountable for by their presence. 

The element of colour, though striking enough to make 
one wonder why the critics hâve not dwelt upon it *, is per- 
haps the less noticeable of the two. It would be idle to 
argue that colour does not frequently play an important 
part in the descriptions and allusions of the poem : it could 
hardly be ôtherwise than prominent in the work of an au- 


i. Azorin (in Rivas y Larra, pp. 129-131) has some emphatic phrases, 
but he is using the word color, as the context shows, in the unusual 
sense of « realism », much as we speak in English of « (local) colour ». 
No critic known to me has treated Rivas' love of colour, in the normal 
sense of the word, with more than passing attention. 
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thor who had already proved himself a painter in words as 
well as on canvas. But it is easy to associate with their 
natural colours the scenes and objects which Rivas des- 
cribes \ or to attach over-much importance to a few pic- 
tures which are indeed a mass of many colours, such as the 
portrait of the housekeeper waiting upon the guests at the 
famou9 feast in Canto VI 2 . Apart from a very few pas¬ 
sages like these, which might well be thought so highly 
coloured as to be inartistic, the prédominant impression 
in the Moro Expàsito would seem rather to be of light than 
of colour. How striking are such passages as : 

Y cuando el sol en el zenit brillando 
De luz torrentes a la tierra daba. 


1. Wliere an object is used as a synonym of a colour, I take this 
as équivalent to the colour, and am not referring to it in the above 
criticism. Examples are frequent and may easily be found on the 
pages which follow : a case in point would be the description of Kerima 
(PP- 5b-7) — her « rostro de jasmin y rosas hecho. Nieve era su gar- 
ganta, etc., » where the words italicised are merely poetical synonyms 
for the colours which characterise them. (Cf. pp. 127, ff. above.) I 
am thinking rather of words which are not so used by the poet, but 
which, having a distinctive colour, and being commonly used in 
literature (even elsewhere in this poem) as synonyms of that colour 
or being commonly associated with it in tlie popular mind, call up 
images of the colour to a mind rich in visual imagery, and hence give 
the impression of colour, whether the poet intended that impression 
to be given or no. 

Examples arc the frequent mention of snow (e. g. La sangre misma 
Que un momento fué nieve... 249, 28-9. Cf. 243, 27; 275, 8-9; 301, 
11-12; 327, 4; 492, 24, etc.) quite apart from its use metonymically 
for « whiteness »; e. g. En el papel de inmaculada- nieve (334, 14); 
Con su semblante de ceniza y nieve (343, 26); white flowers ( azuccna , 
azahar, lirio, jasmin, etc.; e. g. Cual tierno lirio que el arado troncha, 
Quedô, 10.25-6); jet ( azabache , e. g. De azabacl.e Las luengas tren- 
zas que su frente orlaban..., 381, 16-17). 

2. Romance VI, pp. 243-4. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 20 
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El ronco sôn de trompas y clarines 
Cundiô del suelo hasta las nubes altas *. 

And they occur from the very beginning of the poem, where 
the moon reigns in the heaven : 

tranquila en el celeste espacio 
Reina la luna de luciente nâcar 
Entre celajes a . 

and Zahira, fair as the day-star, on the earth, 

« Bella como el lucero refulgente 
Fin de la noche y precursor del alba... » 

... Pronto huyô, cual brilla y huye 
Luciente exhalaciôn 1 * 3 . 

where « the light of reason » shines in the Foundling’s soûl 4 5 

and he is entrusted to Zaide, whom ail Côrdoba acclaims 

% 

« de las ciencias luz ». Zahira, ere she dies, speaks to the 
Foundling 

Reuniendo en si los ültimos alientos, 

Resplandores de lumbre que se apaga 5 , 

and her eyes glow for the last time with heavenly flame 6 . 
One would almost think that Rivas was obsessed with the 
idea of light, so lavishly does he flood his canvas with it in 


1. Romance I, p. 29. 

1. Ibid., I, p. 3, 11 . 9-11. 

3. Ibid., p. 7. 

4. Ibid., p. 8. 

5. Ibid., p. 9. 

(>. Ibid., p. 10 

« Por la postrera vez sus bellos ojos 
Con luz ardieron de celeste llama. » 
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the opening canto Nor does the scene darken for long 
later. Apart from images and epithets recalling light, there 
are whole passages no less striking than that first cited. 
Kerima’s love for Mudarra is described in terms of light. 
« La llama en que se quema » is a noble passion. 

No es un chispazo vil de tal incendie ' 

La causa, no es centella voladora, 

De obscura nube parto pasajero; 

Es el sol puro, el sol es quien la abrasa 1 . 

Love « shines in her eyes 3 », and when a disconcerting fear 
suddenly veils that light 4 , the poet uses a figure of which 
he is fond : 

Cual de repente nube parda, 

Que sigue el curso râpido del viento, 

Del sol ofusca la radiante lumbre, 

La risuefia pradera obscureciendo s. 

While as Mudarra hears Zaide’s challenge to vengeance 

Lumbre de gloria reluciô en sus ojos 6 . 

The suprême example, however, is to be found in the des- 


1. Other examples the reader may search out for himself : p. n, 

I. 26; p. 14, 11. 9-12; p. 15, 1. 27; p. 16, 1. 26; p. 17, 11. 3-6, 21-2; p. 23, 

II. 19-22; p. 29, 11. 3-4; p. 30, 11. 23-6; p. 39, 11. 1 o-11, 25-8. The 
oj>ening Unes of the following canto are : 

Giafar, en cuyos ojos centellea 
Siniestra lumbre de terrible agüero... 

2. P. 65, 11 . 19-23. 


3. Ferviente amor brilla en sus ojos. 

4. De sus ojos marchita el claro brillo. 

5. P. 66, 11 . 5-8. 

6 . P. 97 » h 21. 


(P. 66, 1 . 1.) 
(P. 66, 1 . 11.I 
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criptions of Lara. We may recall Lara’s story of his visions 
in prison. The background is the darkness of night *» to 
which succeeds a vision of blood 2 , and off the seven pale 
phantasms stealing across the sandy plain 3 . Then, after 
months of anguish and fever, there cornes the liberating vision 
of peace which is also a vision of radiant light *. Thereafter 
in speaking of the blind father Rivas continually plays upon 
the theme of light and darkness. He enters the palace 
grounds with Nuno, 


1. Las lôbregas tinieblas de la noche 

Que inundaban mi câmara mezquina, 

Llenas me aparecieron de prodigios, 

Y visiones tremendas. (P. 251, 11 . 5-8.) 

2. Ya de fuego una atmôsfera y de sangre 

Un mar rugiente en mi reedor ténia, 

Y en las Hamas ardiendo mis palacios, 

Las armas y pendôn de mi familia; 

Mientras que siete cuerpos sin cabezas 
En las hinchadas ondas purpurinas 
Nadaban. (P. 251, 11 . 13-19.) 

3. Un llano... 

De ardiente arena... 

Y cruzaban por él... 

blanquecinas 

Siete fantasmas. (P. 251, 11 . 22-7.) 

4. P. 253, 1 . 21 to p. 234, 1 . 7; p. 254, 11 . 13-15. Two further (later) 
images and metaphors of light heighten the efïect. 

I^a luz del (lia... 

Se tornô mi mûs bârbara enemiga. (P. 255, 11 . 8-10.) 

En mi mezquina 
Mente aûn alguna vez cierta vislumbre 
De esperanza falaz y fugitiva 

Tornô a brillar. (P. 256, U. 14-17.) 
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Y a su fiel Nuflo pide le coloque 
Do al aire abierto los ardientes rayos 
Del vivifico sol tranquilo goce *. 

It is a magnificent day, one of those which light up mid- 
winter in Spain 1 2 , 

limpio y ardicnte el sol 3 4 5 

and Lara, at home after his long exile, bathes in the light 
of the sun he cannot see : 

gozôse 

Con el dulce calor que difundia 
Sobre él el padre de la luz, que entonces 
Caminaba al zenit... 

... Lara afanoso 

La faz alzô, tal vez los resplandores 
Para buscar del astro rcfulgente, 

Esperando jinfeliz! la larga noche 
Moderar de sus ojos y a lo menos 
Ver tibia claridad. Desengafiôle 

Empero la experiencia : aunque a torrentes 
Su lumbre, no va un sol, sino mil soles 
Derramaran sobre él, siempre su vista 
Puera mas insensible que los bronccs ■*. 


The impression is strengthened by a second striking 
characteristic, — the prédominance of white in the artist's 
scheme of colours. To quote every example would be to 
fUl many pages, but sufficient instances must be given to 
make the fact apparent. The silvery splendour of the moon 3 , 


1. P. 277, 11 . 14-16. 

2. P. 277, 11 . 1-5, 8-12. 

3. P. 277, 1 . 5. 

4. P. 278,11. 10-13; 19-28. 

5. (Su) argentado esplendor la luna ufana (p. 6). The phrase ré¬ 
cure with numerous variations. 
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the « nieblas blanquecinas » which hide the face of the sky x , 
the snow-clad mountains 2 , the white mist enveloping the 
woods 3 , even the clouds of dust on the plain 4 are the poet’s 
tribute to the whiteness of Nature. The array of knights, 
ladies and courtiers reflects in some degree Naturels splen- 
dour. The white garzotas 5 , Mudarra’s snow-white mare h , 
the white robes of priest and monk 7 , the maidens clad in 
white, with crowns of jasmine and orange-blossom 8 , the 
wh^te cloths which swathe the lances in sign of peace 9 , 
the white sheepskins which serve as carpets in the palace IO , 
the pale ghosts which pass across the stage of the romance 11 
are diverse but striking contributions to the effect. Kerima’s 
beauty is a constant theme : her « blanqufsima garganta 12 », 
her « blancas formas delicadas 13 », « blanca frente 14 », and 
« rostro de jazmfn y rosas hecho 15 ». And the most solemn 
scenes of the romance are characterized by the same colour. 
The legitimization of Mudarra is preceded by the kissing 
of a scroll of « white vellum 16 » Tapers light up the white 
walls of the chapel 17 , where the hennit's white hair and 

1. P. 223, h 2 -. cf. p. 371, 1 . 4. 

2. P. 318, 1 . 1. 

3. P. 455, il. 15-16. 

4. P. 215. 1 . 4. 

5. P. 15, 1 . 1. 

6. P. 34, 1 . 2. 

7. E. g., 457, 11 . 20-1. Cf. also n. 1, p. 311 below. 

8. P. 16, 11 . 11-12. 

9. P. 289, 11 . 15-16. 

10. P. 278, 1 . 5. 

n. E. g., p. 251, 11 . 26-7; p. 457, 11 . 20-1; cf. p. 367, 11 . 17-18. 

12. P. 37, 1 . 10. Cf. p. 57, 1 . 1. 

13* p - 38, 1. 14. 

14. P. 57, 1 . 6. 

15. P. 56, 1 . 26. 

16. P. 326, 1 . 21. 

17. P. 440, 11 . 21-2. 
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beard flow freely and the picture is completed by the white 
tunica and the stole which presumably was white also 
Other epithets are more conventional : the snow-white hair 
of Kerima’s nurse 2 or of her spectre-like pursuer 3 , white 
bread *, the white foam at the mouth of the poisoned dog », 
the white dust 6 , a whitened skull 7 , and the like. But at 
the final scene the artist has his chance once more. Natural 
enough it is that the ceremony should take place in spring 


Entre verdura y matizadas flores 8 9 

* 

♦ * 

Cuando de Mayo al ilustrar la aurora 
Cumbres azules y celajes rojos. 

De las huecas campanas el estruendo. 
Que retumbando por los valles hondos, 
Una bôveda inmensa de zafiro 
Llenaba toda con sus ecos sordos 9 . 


1. En blancas ondas 

Su barba y sus cabellos descendian, 

Y una tunica blanca y una estola 
Eran su traje. 

(P. 441, 11 . 24-7.) Cf. p. 449, H. 27-30. 

2. P. 60, 1 . 8. 

3. P. 217, 11 . 19-20 Cf. p. 402, 1 . 12 

4. P. 329, 1 . 11, and elsewhere. 

5. P. 372, 11 . 11. But contrast the arresting epithet (at p. 485, 
1. 28) applied to Mudarra’s horse at the tournament 

Que salpica el aura 
Con leves grumos de argentada espuma. 

6. P. 533, 11 . 10, and elsewhere. 

7. P. 530, 11 . 7-8. 

8. P. 532, 1 . 19. 

9. P. 532, 1. 23 to 533, 1 . 2. 
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More natural still that floods of light should bathe the city 
in splendour : 

Derramando su fulgido torrente 
El sol inmenso, engendrador del oro, 

Por el desierto espacio caminaba 
A ocupar del zenit el alto trono 1 

But most natural of ail that the youths in the procession 
should carry 

Blancos pendones y penachos rojos 2 . 

that the knights and nobles should havë 

Bandas blancas pendiendo de sus bombros 3 

and that the catechumens should be robed in white, and the 
effect heightened at once by contrast and by adomment 4 : 

Mudarra sobre el traje castellano. 

Que le sienta mejor que el traje moro, 

De neôfito la blanca veste lleva, 

l 

Con modesto adeinân, turbado y corto. 

A Kerima la tünica de liuo, 

Puesta con negligencia y abandono 
La virginal corona de azucenas 

Y rosas blancas de su trente en torno, 

Los nitidos cabellos derramados 

En negras ondas por el cuello y bombros , 

Y los ojos a veces cual luceros 
Reverberando, o cual ardientes hornos 

Encendidos, a veces eclipsados, 

Fijos, como sin luz, otras de asombro 
Llenos girando en torno, y otras turbios 


1. P. 534, 11. 9-12. 

2. P. 534» b 2 4* 

3- P- 535. b 2. 

4. P. 536, 1. 9 to p. 537, 1. 2. 
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Con gruesas gotas de salobre lloro, 

Y la gran palidez de sus mejillas, 

Con la boca entreabierta, cierto modo 
De andar ÿ de mover brazos y cueilo, 

Y el tardo respirar cansado y hondo 
Le dan una apariencia tan extrafia, 

Tal indeciso y vago a sus contornos. 

Que asemejaba cosa de otro mundo, 

Apariciôn o suefto vaporoso. 

Rivas’ use of colour, apart from white, is in our view, as 
is explained above, less remarkable. For let us first discount 
— as to sonie extent we may — the colour-phrases which 

0 

are in the nature of permanent epithets, or are purely con- 
ventional in form. 

Se da en la roja frenle una palmada (P. 33, 1. 24.) 
El corazôn palpita de Kerima, 

Purpura ardiente su semblante esmalta 1 2 (P. 35, 11 . 5-6.) 

• • 

Le retrataba con las negras sombras 

De lâstima, de afrenta y de desprecio. (P. 60, 11 . 1-2.) 

Del generoso joven las mejillas 
Con ruborosa grana se encendieron, 

Y una lâgrima pronta a derramarse 

Aumentô el brillo de sus ojos negros a . (P. 76, 11 . 25-8.) 

De cien antorchas a la roja lumbre (P. 113, 1 . 21.) 

. Las mejillas 

De amarillez y lâgrimas cubiertas 3 (P. 163, 11 . 19-20.) 


1. This is a common trait in the poem. Cf. : 

Pûrpura tifle su semblante bello. (P. 66, 1 . 2.) 

El cordobés mancebo, al escucharlas, 

De pûrpura esmaltô su rostro noble. (P. 293, 11 . 13-4.) 

2. Cf. 17, 1. 

3. Cf. 310, io-ii. Su faz cubriôse 

De amarillez siniestra. < 
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De sus labios 

l Dônde el fresco carmin? (P. 208, 11 . 9-10.} 

De roja sangre 

Mancharà su pecho blanco. (P. 213, 11 . 23-4.) 

Mâs azul el zafir del puro cielo 1 (P. 360, 1 . 17.) 

Blanca espuma arrojando por la boca 3 (P. 372, 1 . 11.) 

Se convierten 

Las gualdas de su faz en frescas rosas. (P. 463, 11 . 5*6.) 

Levanta hinchado el mar su turbio espacio 

En negras olas y movibles montes. (P. 282, 11. 13-4.) 

« 

Nor let us forget that other colours, principaUy black, are 
purely metaphorical 2 : 

Un negro crimen 

A otro y otro, y a mil abre la puerta. (P. 160, 11 . 11-12.) 

. Atrocidad tan détestable y negra (P. 163, 1 . 16.) 

Tan negra furia y ceguedad culpable (P. 250, 1 . 19.) 

Con negro encono 

Y furor (P. 357, U. 8-9.) 

It is true that there remain many flashes of colour, and 
some of them may well be recalled. The white and scarlet 
of the hundred knights at Abdimelik's marriage 3 , the green 
robes of the cadi « the red and gold décorations 5 at the same 
festival, and the violet and green of Mudarra’s cuadriüa 6 
are the outstanding features of the great occasion. Heraldry 


1. Cf. 277, 3. Y una bôveda inmensa de zafiro 
and 533, 1, where the identical line recurs. 

2. Cf. p. 495 below. 

3. P. 14, 1 . 25 to p. 27, 1 . 2. 

4. P. 18, 1 . 1. 

5. P. 29, 11 . 17-20. 

6. P. 30, 11 . 15-16. 
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and heraldic métaphore are the means of introducing colours 
more than once l , as they were in the Paso honroso, where 
the less skilful hand was more noticeable but less effec¬ 
tive 3 . 

As throughout the poet’s work, the sky is responsible for 


1. P. 109, U. 7-8 (Lara’s shield witli its « dorado castillo en rojo 
campo #), p. 494, 11. 25-8 (the bearings of Rui-Velâzquez). 

Y orgulloso tremola su estandarte, 

En cuyo centro brilla la figura 

De un leôn rampante de oro, en verde campo, 

Con orla de escarlata que lo ajusta. 

Mudarra’s standard « Azul y en medio una bordada luna » (p. 485, 
1 . 16). See also below, passim, for further examples. 

2. On the three colours which with black give the prédominant 
colour-tone to the Moro Expôsito, the following notes hâve been 
compiled to give some idea of the poet’s varied use of his palette. 
The list does not claim to be exhaustive but représentative only. 

Red. Habiba’s blushing face (17, 1); Scarlet awning (21, 16); torch- 
light (405, 15); fiâmes (240, 9; 386, 3); the rubicund cheeks and 
nose (< hacia la punta roja ») of the Abbot (439, 1-2) and the « barba 
roja » of the padre receptor (467, 14); the « ancho rostro bermejo y 
rubicundo » of the padre despensero, these two personages being des- 
cribed with unflattering realism (cf. p. 468, 1. 2); the blood-stained 
soil of the arena in the final conflict (304, 1). « Risuefia grana » (e. g., 
362, 1) is a common epithet; also « purpurino » ( e. g., 361, 24). 

Green. Emeralds (17, 6). Cucumber (124, 1). Sedges (324, 28). 
Cordones verdes (362, 4). Leaves (277, 7). The gruesome reference 
to the dying dog’s « lengua seca y verde » (372, 12). 

Green and red are a nôt uncommon collocation in the poem (as in 
494, 12). There are many mentions of « cipreses verdinegros » (cf. 
following quotations in text, and 456, 6). 

Black. The « caballo negro » of 373, 30; the ample « negra gorra » 
of the Abbot in 458, 10; the mouming shows of the conflict between 
Mudarra and Rui-Velâzquez (see infra)', Velâzquez' black hair 
(« negro torrente De rizos y de trenzas », 505, 27-8); Kerima s black 
lashes contrasted with her face (« de jazmin y rosas hecho », 56, 26) ; 
the « black waves » of 282, 13-14. 
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very many of the colour effects which are most noticeable. 
Thus we hâve sunsets, sometimes less brilliant, sometimes 
more, far too numerous to quote *. 

Lara, retuming old and blind after his long imprisonment, 
with beard white as snow, is dressed in black velvet fringed 
with tamished gold 2 , and the dark eyes of his companion 
are made to point the pathos of the retum 3 . 

The young Count of Castilla wears 

Un sayo carmes! de oro bordado, 

Una ancha cuera recamada, y sobre 
El pecho «n primoroso talabarte 
Con castillos de plata por botones, 

Una ligera toca de velludo 
Adomada de plumas de colores, 

Y de piel de pantera las abarcas 4 ... 

Rui-Velâzquez’ wife is described with indelible cleamess : 

Era su boca perlas y corales, 

Sus ojos dos luceros refulgentes, 

1. Cf. for example, p. 84, 11. 23-30; p. 95, 11. 1-4. 

2. Alba como la nieve, hasta la cinta 

Su barba ondea... 

... Es su vestido un sayo de velludo 
Negro con franjas de oro deslucidas 

Como el total del traje. (P. 230, 11 . 2-3, 5-7.) 

3. Sus negros ojos expresivos 

Y prefiados de lâgrimas indican 
Gran sensibilidad, y que recuerdos 
De penoso dolor le martirizan. 

Viste un ropôn de tosca lana pardo; 

Y de cuero rojizo una esclavina... 

Cubre sus hombros y su espalda y pecho, 

Sobre el cual va colgada una reliquia 

En una caja de oro y filigrana. (P. 230, 11 . 19-24, 27-9.y 

4. P. 311, 1 . 21 to p. 312, 1 . 1. 
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Nieve y rosa su faz, y de azabache 

Las luengas trenzas que su frente orlaban. 

Descendiendo gallardas hasta el talle. 

Alabastro brufiido parecian 
Garganta y pechos... 

de jazmines 

I>as delicadas manos *. 

Rui-Velâzquez himself appears at the final fray, his coat of 
arms in scarlet, green and gold % and his dress 

Con aforro de malla una purpurea 
Veste o tünica abierta, guarnecida 
Con franjas de oro en bordes y costuras 3 4 5 6 . 

Twilights are responsible for more of Rivas’ colours : 

cuando apenas 

En las lejanas cumbres de Occidente, 

Un escaso crepüsculo quedaba, 

Pronto entre negras nubes a perderse <. 

and an occasional sunrise 

Ya la primera luz en el Oriente 
Iluminaba los celajes rojos s... 


A more sombre picture is that of the wind-swept leaves : 

De parda alfombra entapizando el suelo ( ’, 


1. P- 3 8 U H- M-*o. 1 2 3 ' 4 - 

2. P. 494, 11 . 25-8. 

3. P. 495, 11 . 18-20. 

4. P. 367, 11 . 1-4. 

5. P. 520, 11 . 29-30. 

6 . P. 75, 11 . 3-6. 
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or the view of the Castillo de Albaida : 

Entre encinas y olivos verdinegros, 

Al pie de la al ta sierra, coronando 
Un pardo risco entre apacibles huertos x . 

É 

or the sandy river-bed near it : 

Un solitario risco la corona. 

De pardo musgo entapizado a trechos 1 2 . 

We hâve the scenery of Castile as well as of Andalucfa given 
us, with bare soil, sunless sky, hidden by white clouds, 

Y un horizonte de hôrridas montaflas, 

Que con pefiascos âridos se erizan, 

Do nacen sôlo verdinegros pinos, 

Y que abruman las nieves me lo indican 3 . 

But let it be remembered that these phrases and passages, 
which, when brought together, give so vivid an effect, are 
dispersed over a poem of some fifteen thousand lines. Let 
it be remembered that there are whole passages in which 
no single touch of .colour occurs 4 ; that others are relieved 
only by conventional phrases; that much of what remains 
is crade and inartistic, suggesting that it has been but im- 
perfectly visualized or carelessly set down. We shall then 


1. P, 78, 1 . 25 to p. 79, 1 . 2. 

2. P. 85, 11 . 9-10. 

3. P. 223, 11 . 1-8. 

4. In Cantos IV and V, for example, between pages 163 and 208, 
there are only two touches of colour other than black and white; 
nearly two-thirds of Canto VI (pp. 244-277) is destitute of colour, 
save for three isolated références; about two-thirds of Canto VIII 
(pp. 324-360) is equallv bare save for a red standard and two touches 
of white. Other colourless, or practically colourless tracts are 
pp. 131-162; 390-404; 405-440; 467-482; 505-53 0 - 
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be inclined perhaps to admit that while many touches and 
flashes of almost every colour known to the poet light up 
the romance, the prédominant impression is that of the 
whitenèss and the brightness which has always been (to the 
Englishman, at least) even more than its varied colours, the 
principal attraction of that garden of Spain in which Rivas 
was at home. 

Before leaving this subject, however, we must point out 
the great effectiveness with which Rivas introduces both his 
lights and his colours. The mouming shows of the final 
conflict are as impressive as the conflict itself : the « ancho 
tablado... Con panos negros adomado », the « concurso 
inmenso », « vestido de luto », the eight pages mounted on 
black horses : 

Negras la veste, la gualdrapa y plumas : 

Después cuatro escuderos enlutados, 

Y cuatro ancianos caballeros... 

Armas empavonadas, y rodelas 

Con negras manchas que el blasôn ocultan *... 

And Nature lends effect to the scene : Rui-Velâzquez’ castle . 
is enshrouded in mist, and dark clouds announce a « triste 

1 

y destemplada noche 3 4 ». The « rojo resplandor 3 » of the fire 
in the castle may be conventional, but hardly so the climax : 

La dorada techumbre a desplomarse 
Va al momento 4. 


1. Pp. 483, 485, passim. 

2. Empezô triste y destemplada noche 

Nubarrones cruzaban por el aire, 

Y una ligera niebla coronaba 

Las torres del castillo de Velâzquez. (P. 399, IL 15-18 .) 

3. P. 386, 3. 

4. P. 390, 1-5. 
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Nor was it unfitting that on the morrow the sun rose in a 
settingof blood 1 , while the lingering pleasure with which the 
painter dwells on the succeeding colour effects is something 
hardly to be surpassed by a Keats or a Rossetti, a Bernardin 
de St. Pierre or a Chateaubriand. 

We must never, in studying the Moro Expésito, overlook 
the significance of the sub-title 2 . Second only in impor¬ 
tance to the story of Mudarra was the taie of two cities. 
The centring of the legend round two cities, each so charac- 
teristic and so entirely unlike as Côrdoba and Burgos, gives 
Rivas an opportunity both to vary his scenery and local 
colour, and at the same time to practise to the full the Ro¬ 
mande device of antithesis. 

Côrdoba, Rivas' birthplace, naturally fares better at 
his hands than Burgos. The city as seen from the sierra\ 
the « etemal palms 4 », the Guadalquivir silently washing 
the shores of the vast plain 5 , the majestic towers standing 
out against the sky : * 

Sobre el fondo del obscuro cielo 
Aun màs obscuras sus excelsas terres 
Dibuja, y sus alcâzares soberbios 6 . 

are ail described not once, but many times. 


1. P. 390, II. 1-5. 

2. t Côrdoba y Burgos en el siglo décimo. » Curiously it is omitted 
Irom the 1894 édition, though it stands in those preceeding. 

3. P. 201, 1 . 21 to p. 202, 1 . 2. 

4. ... Las antiguas vividoras palmas 

Que de la edad triunfando y de los vientos, 

Con noble majestad las frentes alzan. (P. 4, 11 . 18-19.) 

5. (El) silencioso 

Guadalquivir, que hoy riega solitarias 

Las extensas llanuras. (P. 4, 11 . 21-3.) 

6. P. 85, 11 . 22-4. 
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Most frequently of ail, Rivas sings the charms of the Gua- 
dalquivir : 

tus encantos 
Claro Guadalquivir I . 

views the palace which it mirrors, and the city which stands 
upon its banks, not independently, but as part of one great 
whole, of which the river is perhaps the principal feature : 

En medio de espaciosas alamedas, 

Guadalquivir en sus risuefias aguas. 

De la Al mu nia el magmfico palacio 
Como en luciente espejo retrataba 2 3 4 . 

De las al tas almenas del castillo 
La ciudad se descubre, del risuefio 
Guadalquivir en la feraz ribera, 

Gigantes torres elevando al viento 3 . 

In other total efîects we always see the river : 

La orilla, 

Donde Guadalquivir su curso undoso 
Revuelve entre olivares y jardines, 

Las al tas cimbrias y recuadros de oro 
De la insigne mezquita cordobesa 
Reverberando en sus cristales hondos 4. 


1. P. 33I, 11 . II-I2; Cf. p. 63, 11 . 7-8; p. 221, 11 . 2-4. 

Se pierde en las florestas. 

Que del Guadalquivir gozan el riego. 

(P. 331, 11 . 25-6.) 

Apacibles nacieron en las flores 
Que de Guadalquivir las auras mecen, 

2. P. 20, 11. 13-16. 

3. P. 78, 11 . 17-20. 

4. P. 512, 11 . 9-14. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 21 
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We hâve the city, too, in greater detail : the quiet gaidens 
the « cuatro frentes del inmenso alcâzar*», the grounds of 
that Zahara of which not a trace now remains 1 2 3 4 5 , the Carrahola 
tower which storms beat in vain «. It is for Rivas the city 
of Gôngora’s famous sonnet; and the river is that same ri¬ 
ver : 

jOh excelso muro, oh torres levantadas 
De honor, de majestad, de gallardia ; 
jOh gran rio, gran rey de Andalucia 3 !... 

The city is the same city, and in the days of its greatncss : 

En la alta cumbre de esplendor y gioria 
Resplandecia el musulman Imperio 6 . 

# 

Much of his detail, as we hâve seen. Rivas took from two 
works which were accessible to him in Malta 7 , and this detail 
he used well. But the Moro Expôsito does not dépend for its 
charm or its value upon strict historical accuracy. It is 
primarily, like ail Rivas’ works, written for the imagination, 
and his pictures of Côrdoba are reconstructed by memory 
and imagination rather than by scientific research. 

The companion picture of Burgos is the antithesis of that 
of Côrdoba; it is as gloomy as Rivas would make the sky of 

1. « Los jardines placides de Almunia. » (P. 23, 1 . 17.) 

2. P. 23, 1 . 24. 

3. P. 85. 1. 25 to p. 86, 1 . 2 (and cf. note 23 at the end of the canto) 

Viô a su diestra de Zahara los jardines, 

Los pôrticos, palacios y liceos; 

Y hoy un desnudo llano sôlo viera. 

Pues hasta las rüinas perecieron. 

4. P. 116, 1 . 25. 

5. A la ciudad de Côrdoba y su fertilidad. 

6. P. 72, 11 . 15-16. 

7. See p. 240 above. 
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Castilla; it betrays the Andalucian unmistakeably, and 
perhaps also the Romantic poet, with his passion for con- 
trasts : 

Gruesos muros levanta y torreones 
De tosca piedra, donde el sol no brilla; 

Pero que a las tormentas y huracanes, 

Y al furor de la guerra desafian x . 

Its palaces are bare of Oriental luxury 2 , its streets and 
squares hâve none of the animation of the South 3 4 . Even 
the daily sounds of Burgos are harsh and rude : 

S6I0 resuena en Burgos el martillo. 

Que sobre el duro ayunque se ejçrcita, 

En ameses tomando el fuerte acero, 

Ya templado en las fraguas encendidas ; 

El monôtono canto de los coros 
De conventos, parroquias y ca pi lias, 

Y el confuso. rumor de un pueblo pobre 

Y taciturno, que en las calles gira ♦. 

And at dawn no altnuhedén summons the faithful to prayer 
from the tower of the mosque : his place is taken by hideous 
métal bells : 

En su lugar la atmôsfera ensordecen 
Gruesas campanas de métal, que vibran 


1. P. 223, 11 . 21-4. 

2. No de riquezas bàrbaras henchidos 

Sus palacios estân, ni de exquisitas 
Telas del rico Oriente entapizados. 

Ni el regalo y las ciencias los habitan. ^P. 223, 11 . 23-8.) 

3. No en las calles la voz de las escue. as 

Se escucha, ni el bullicio y alegria 
En abundantes plazas, ni el estruendo 

De talleres, telares y oficinas. (P. 224, 11. 7-10.) 

# 

4. P. 224, 11 . 11-18. 
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Melancôlicos sones, convocando 
A celebrar las prâcticas divinas x . 

Then how different is the country in Castilla and Andaluda : 

Y los campos... joh Dios, cuân diferentes! 

Alla los labradores en cuadrilla, 

Casi desnudos, y cantando ledos 
Tras de los tard os bueyes fecundizan 
Los pingües sulcos y feraz cosecha, 

Premio de su sudor, segura miran; 

Mien tras pobre gaflân aqui, luchando 
Con tierra ingrata y con adusto clima. 

En pos de âgiles mulas rompe el suelo, 

Temiendo de su afân y su fatiga 
El fruto ver en su verdor talado 
Por invasoras huestes enemigas; 

O robado si no, cuando maduro, 

Por el monje sagaz, por la codicia 
Del tirano seflor, o con violencia 
Por foragidos que en el monte habitan 2 . 

And final contrast of ail : in Côrdoba, a rich and powerful 
dynasty, yet soon to fall in ruin; in Burgos, poverty, igno¬ 
rance, and unready rulers, yet a people with undeveloped 
qualities which presege Castilla's future greatness 3 . 


1. P. 223, 1 . 29 to p. 224, 1 .6. 

2. P. 224, 1 . 19 to p. 225, 1 . 4. 

3. Rivas unlocks his éloquence most noticeably in the following 
Unes (p. 225, 11 . 5-20) : 

Finalmente, aquel siglo el sol eterno 
En las tierras de Betis descubria 
l T n imperio ilustrado y poderoso, 

Una grande naciôn, acorde y rica. 

Va en la alta cumbre, y anunciando acaso 
Su prôximo descenso y su rüina 
El supremo poder de sus monarcas 
Y del pueblo el amor a las delicias; 
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After this striking continuous contrast we see little more 
of Burgos. A glimpse of the city 1 on one bright moming 
gmdgirgly described as a truce in its severe vvinter 2 is a 
final example of Rivas' ungraciousness which hardly con- 
. vinces the historian, though it may appeal to the lover cf 
the south! 

Of other parts of Spain we see but little in the entire 
romance. There is a mere mention — far from characte- 
ristic — of the forests and crags of the Guadarrama 3 ; of the 
« gigantescas torres 4 5 » of Toledo; of the snowy heights of 
Fuenfrfa 3 ; of. the pilgrimages to Santiago de Compostela 6 ; 
and — retuming to the Burgos district — several référencés 
to the « bosques frfgidos de Arlanza 7 8 ». The rest are but 
b ire names. 

From the standpoint of historical accuracy the second 
part of the Moro Expôsito is less satisfactory than the first. 
As Sr. Menéndez Pidal points out \ Rivas had apparently 
no authorities at hand to guide him in his study of Burgos ; 


Y en la que Arlanza con sus aguas mitle. 

Un estado naciente, una conquista, 

Gobiemo sin vigor, inciertas leyes, 

Crasa ignorancia a la pobreza unifia. 

Bandos feroces; mas tan noble biio. 

Constancia tal y tanta valentla, 

Que presagiaban la grandeza inmemn 
Que los cielos guardaban a Cas 4 ilia 

1. P. 481, 11 . 5-12. 

2. P. 481, 11. 1-3. 

3. P. 100, 11 . n-12. 

4. P. 107, 11 . 3-4. 

5. P. 107, 1 , 5. 

6. P. 481, 11 . 17-18. 

7. E. g. p. 331, 11 . 27-8; p. 524, 11. 9-12; cf. p. 156, 11 . 9-10; p. 158. 
11 . 17-18. Some of these mentions are merely synonyms for Burgos. 

8. Op. cit.. p. 169. 
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with the resuit that, besides giving free rein to his imagina¬ 
tion to the extent of carrying antithesis to the point of 
absurdity, he commits several notable anachronisms : he 
makes Garci Femândez die in a war before Almanzor was 
Hagib, for example, and says that the Count, Don Sancho, 
was succeeded by the great Fernân Gonzâlez, who was 
actually his grandfather! 

Yet worse anachronisms than these hâve been commit ted 
by greater men, and they would probably not hâve seemed to 
Rivas of great importance. A picture was to him more 
important than a history book; and if he fell in with the 
practice of the time by adding « historical notes » to various 
cantos of his poem, he was much more of his âge in his sacri¬ 
fice of truth to antithesis. A contemporary critic, writing 
a few months after the poem’s first appearance, catches 
the very spirit of its author when he speaks of the Middle 
Ages in these words : 

El siglo de la cadencia europea, el modelo de grandes virtudes, 
el cuadro de horrorosos crimenes : mezclados la piedad y el fana- 
tismo, el honor y la venganza, el valor y la crueldad, la generosidad y 
la ignorancia, ofrecen al ingenio el mâs vasto campo para sublimes 
ilusiones, para singulares contrastes x . » 

It sounded magnificent ; and if it was not the Middle 
Ages at ail, did that greatly matter? It would at any rate 
hâve had the approval of Victor Hugo. 

It will be remembered that the Marqués de Valmar des- 
cribed his brother-in-law as having on the whole little feeling 
and little love for nature 1 2 . He shows more, however, 
in the Moro Expôsito than elsewhere. The prominence of 


1. « R. H. y S. » in El Obscrvador (Sept. 4 1834). 

2. See p. ni above. 
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certain landscapes in the poem will already hâve been noti- 
ced by the reader of the foregoing sections of this chapter. 
Sunsets *, moonlight scenes a and glimpses of the Andalucian 
countryside abound. The very opening of the poem des- 
cribes the wind lashing the sea to fury, and then, by contxast, 
the moon shining high and serene in the heavens above the 
clouds, and the sea sleeping peacefuily beneath. Not only 
Canto I, but almost every canto, opens with nature similes 
or images. Canto III shows the sun sinking i:i the west, 
night’s mantle gently falling, and the moon rising in her 
chariot of silver \ In the succeeding canto Zaide is compa- 
red to a traveller who has fought his way through crags and 
brambles and encounters an oasis in his path before engaging 
once more in dense woods and thickets 1 2 * 4 . The next opening 
scene sees dawn breaking through the river-mists which 
hâve curtained the city during the night 5 6 ; that which fol- 
lows is a painting of the fertile plain of Côrdoba h ; next 
there is a brilliant picture of a keen but sunlit winter’sday 7 ; 
Canto VIII présents nothing more striking in its opening 
lines than the palace of Salas 8 , but Canto X gives us another 
of those light effects of which our poet is so fond : 

Asi en la noche por el monte es peso, 

Perseguido de fieras bramadoras, 

O de los salteadores asesinos, 

Perdido caminante se acongoja; 


1. E. g., pp. 54, 11 . 7-10; 215, 11 . 1-8; 63, 11 . 17-22; 84, 11 . 23-30; 93, 
1-4. 

2. Pp. 3, 11 . 9-12; 39, II. 23-6; 95, II. 1-6; 99, 11 . 7-10, etc., etc. 

3 - P- 95 - 

4. P. 141. 

5 - P- 177 - 

6. P. 221. 

7. P. 277. 

8. P. 323. 
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Y de pronto, al través de los pefiascos, 

Una brillante luz poco remota 
Advierte, y reconoce ser la lumbre 
De amigo albergue y conocida choza r . 

Canto XI describes another brilliant winter's day : 

Brilla la luz del apacible cielo, 

Tregua logrando breve de la cruda 
Estaciôn invemal, y el aura mansa 
Celajes rotos al Oriente empuja. 

Ya en las gigantes torres que de Burgos 
Sobre la catedral se alzan y encumbran, 

Las côncavas campanas el arribo 
Del sol inmenso a su cenit saludan. 

Even in these few instances, the prédominance of the sun, 
the moon and the skyin the poet’s imagination will be évi¬ 
dent. The sea, for ail its introduction into the opening 
lines, has for him less reality ; Rivas’ seascapes are frequently 
skyscapes too 2 , and his use of the sea is more often than 
not metaphorical or conventional 3 . Yet even these uses 
may mean that when seeking a figure the poet tumed natu- 
rally to an element with which expérience had made him 
familiar, though such, it is right to say, is not the impression 
made on us by a reading of the poem as a whole. 

It has already been remarked in connection with the pré¬ 
sentation of colour in the poem how Rivas makes his scenery 
harmonise with the action. Many examples, unconnected 
with colour, might be added. Zaide’s long story is one of 
the most striking. Told in a garden, by moonlight, with 


1. Pp. 429-430. 

2. E. g., p. 282, 11 . 13 ff. 

3. E. g., p. 176, 11 . n-12; p. 187, 11 . 17-24 (more realistic); p. 195, 

11. 5 «• 
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seven young cypresses symbolically enhancing the signifi- 
cance of the narrative, it is not begun until the stage has in 
eVery particular been set : 

... Alza la faz al vaporoso cielo, 

Sin prorrumpir palabra, el noble anciano. 

Su marchito semblante iluminaba, 

Por la cândida barba resbalando, 

El claror de la luna, que triunfante 
De las nubes reinaba en el espacio... 

Mudarra en sus facciones juvéniles, 

Vuelta la espalda al disco plateado, 

De obscuridad cubiertas, escondia 
Inquietud, atenciôn, dolor y espanto. 

Estaba el viento en calma; blandamente 
El aura heria los desnudos ramos; 

Reinaba hondo silencio *... 

So the story begins. After a while Zaide speaks of the ring, 
and as he shows it-to the boy the stones shimmer in the light 
of the moon a . When he pauses in the narrative he gazes 
at the moon and the stars before resuming it 3 . As he tells 
of Giafar’s horrible revenge the seven cypresses (by a some- 
what inartistic device) wave in the breeze « con lugubre 
rumor 4 ». The harmony between scene and action is rarely 
as near the ludicrous as this. It is occasionally a little 

1. P. 99.11. 5 - 10 . 15 - 21 - 

2. Mirô el anillo, en cuyas ricas piedras 

Las luces de la luna rielaron. (P. 105, 11 . 21-2.) 

3. Zaide fijô los ojos inflamados 

En la argentada luna y las estrellas, 

Lanzô un suspiro, y prosiguiô la historia 

Con sosegada voz... (P. 142, 11 . 1-4 ) 

4. P. 163, 11 . 19-26. 
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clumsy, as at the point where Mudarra faints after vanquishing 
Rui-Velâzquez, and the poet adds : 

Tibia luz del crepusculo expirante 
Mayor solemnidad daba a la angustia 
Universal x . 

But more commonly the effect is given by suggestion. The 
owl hoots and the sudden gust of wind sweeps the grove as 
Mudarra is unwittingly about to do violence to Zahira's 
memory J , the same wind whistles round the crags and through 
the bare trees on the dark and rainy night when Rui-Velâz¬ 
quez seeks the hermit 1 2 3 . Examples rnight easily be multi- 
plied. 

It is but a step from this use of natural scenery to its use 

in metaphor; of this examples hâve already been quoted, 

but it will not be amiss to cite some of a different kind. 
_ / 

The first is one of the most striking in the book. Mudarra's 
love for Kerima is compared to the ^un" for the moment it 
is obscured by thoughts of the momentous events in his life 
which he is experiencing, but the next moment, like the sun 
after a thunderstorm, it shines forth more brightly than ever : 

Un sübito relâmpago confunde 
A medio dia, ofusca y obscurece 
El claro resplandor del sol eterno; 

El trueno retumbante acalla y vence, 

Por el momento que la nube rasga. 

De la gran catarata que descieude 
Del monte la alta voz con que ics valles, 

Gampos y sel vas turba y üisordece; 

Pero pas? el relâmpago, y el trueno 
Calla también, y a su grandeza vuelve 

1. P. 507, 11. 1-3. 

2. P. 70, 11 . 13 fif. 

3. P. 436, 11 . 1-8. 
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El inmutable sol, y los bramidos 

Del raudal tornan a reinar cual siempre x . 

Elsewhere Kerima’s hopes are like a plant in the desert, a 
fugitive light *, and she herself is the prey of her wishes and 
fears, as a head of corn, covered with the dust of summer, is 
tossed about by summer storms 1 2 3 4 . Just so in the ninth 
canto Rui-Velâzquez, beside himself at the thought of the 
combat, is compared first to a ship at the mercy of the waves, 
and then to a tall cedar, the sport of the hurricanes which 
rock it *. Not the least striking characteristic of these me- 
taphors and others similar to them is this, — that though 
apparently bold, or even artificial, when summarised in this 
way, they are remarkably convincing in their context. Either 
their aptness is brought home by the very vividness with 
which they are presented, or occasionally we forget the 
application entirely in contemplation .of the image which 
irresistibly rises to the mind. In other words Rivas has 
mastered the exceedingly difficult problem of the attainment 
of realism in metaphor. 

This brings us naturally to a matter often discussed in 
connection with the Moro Expôsito : the use which the Spa- 
nish Rcmantics made of realism 5 . In his préfacé to the 
poem Alcalâ Galiano had underlined its importance, no doubt 
partly because Rivas had done the same in practice. The 
classic example of the realism of the Moro Expôsito is of 
course the kitchen of the arcipreste during the préparations 
for the feast 6 . The bustling housekeeper; the clucking 

1. P- 333- U. 17-28. 

2. P. 195, 11 . 17-20. 

3. P. 197, 11 . 1-12. 

4. P. 419, 11 . 23-8. 

5. See above, p. 218. 

6. Pp. 239 £f. 
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of the hens as they run from the cook in the yard ; the hearth 
surrounded by pots and pans with a roaring fire lighting 
up everything around; the steaming kitchen; the maids 
preparing the méat, cutting up the vegetables, plucking 
the birds, scouring the plates and dishes; the surreptitious 
pickings and stealings, — the boy’s finger dipped in the ho- 
ney, the sip of aguardiente. And in the midst of it ail is 
this same housekeeper, endeavouring to be everywhere at 
once, seasoning the stew and scolding a careless girl at tle 
the same moment as she cuffs another, diving into chcit, 
cupboard and wine-cellar and extracting spotless linen, 
fruit, table-dainties or choicest vintage. There is no detail 
too trivial or too prosaic for this Romantic to describe. 

The realistic, the comic and the grotesque are easily 
intermingled in the work of the Romantic. The rumours 
which spread when Lara, Nuno and their attendant arrive 
at Salas combine ail three. Some make them enchanters, 
some evil spirits; some Jews looking for treasure; others, 
more imaginative, soûls in Purgatory; while one old woman 
who has watched them pass from her windowcalls her neigh- 
bours to witness that the mules had horns for ears and that 
the cloaks of those who rode them clothed fleshless skele- 
tons. The scene — related by Zaide — in which Lara is 
confronted with the heads of his sons, is grotesque enough 
in essence, but it is related with ail the circumstantiality 
of realism : 

El desdichado padrc 
Viô de sus si?t ehij os las cabezas 
Encima del bufete, en una fila, 

Y por orden de edad, jay triste! puestas *. 

especially in the effect of the apparition on the father, wliere 


i. P. 164, 11 . 3-6. 
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the almost ludicrous prolixity gradually lises to a degree 
of horror almost too great to be endured : 

Sin habla Gustios, o raejor, sin vida, 

Estuvo sin moverse una gran pieza : 

Luego un temblor ligero, imperceptible 
Apareciô en sus miembros, y en violenta 
Convulsiôn terminô, pero tornando 
A la inmovilidad, gira y pasea 
Los ojos, cual los ojos de un espectro, 

Por una y otra de las siete prendas. 

Sonrisa amarga agita un breve instante 
Sus labios sin color, y en tanto queman 
Sus mejillas dos làgrïmas, y luego 
I^os tiernos hijos a nombrar comienza, 

Los ojos enclavando en el que nombra, 

Y esperando tal vez, jay! su respuesta, 

iDie go ! iMartin ! / Fernando ! jSuero ! \Enrico ! 
jVeremundo! jGonzalol y cuando llega 
A este nombre, dos veces lo repite ; 

Y recobrando esfuerzo y vida jiueva, 

Entrambas manos trèmulas extiende, 

Agarra de Gonzalo la cabeza, 

Y la alza; pero al verla sin el cuerpo, 

Un grito arroja y sûbito la suelta, 

Cual si hecha de encendido hierro fuese. 

Empero torna a asirla, se la lleva 

A los labios, y un beso en la insensible 
Mejilla imprime... La frialdad horrenda, 

La ascosa fetidez sufrir no pudo, 

Y como cuerpo muerto cayô en tierra *. 

It is somewhat surprising that the poet does not dwell 
longer on the avenging apparitions which appear to Rui- 
Velâzquez, instead of passing them over lightly as « siete 
esqueletos hôrridos » « sobre siete ciervos descamados * ». 


1. P 164,1. 23 to p. 165,1. 20. . 

2. P. 437 » 11 - I 3 -M- 
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Indeed the whole problem of Rivas' attitude to what may 
be called ultra-realism is an obscure and complicated one. 
There seems to be no settled purpose in his practice at ali. 
What end had he in view in taking the comparatively res- 
trained accounts of the scene just quoted, and clothing them 
in such horrors, while here and there he omits other crude- 
nesses of detail, and in some places, again, he introduces 
répulsive éléments without apparent advantage? 

For if the Seven Heads scene is an outstanding example, 
it is by no means the only one, of the realism which occa- 
sionally exercises Rivas' imagination. A large proportion 
of the most striking passages are directed at the Church, 
and will be studied later. Of the others the description of 
El vida is among the best, if the scene at the duel be taken 
together with the scene in the cottage. The latter is the 
more arresting, the former the truer to life. The appearance 
of El vida at the due 1 , certainly, verges on the grotesque : 

Una horrenda vision de maga o bruja; 

Una vieja espantable, cuya ropa. 

Que es una roja saya que se ajusta 
De fantâstico modo al magro cuerpo, 

Un negro manto y una toca sucia, 

Todo en desorden y rasgado, afladen 
De cosa de otro mundo a su figura 
La apariencia siniestra, y cuyos brazos 
Secos, yertos, desnudos gesticulan 
De un modo amenazante *. 

and her first act oversteps the border-line : 

Dando, pues, a sus gritos la cadencia 
De una canciôn vulgar, cantô convulsa 
Con satânica voz luego estas copias, 

Horrorizando a la azorada turba... 


I. P. 499, 11 . 18-27. 
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No proeiguiô la vieja, pues su canto 
En carcajadas hôrridas se muda, 

Luego en un alarido pénétrante, 

Y desapareciô, como difunta 
Cayendo desmayada *. 

Equally répulsive, and less moving, is the description of 
Giafar lying dead : 

... El livido cadâver destrozado, 

Casi desnudo del ropaje rico, 

La barba Uena de sangricnto lodo 
Con mil cârdenos golpes contundido, 

El pecho hinchado y la espantosa heiida 
Destrozada en reedor 1 2 3 . 

The poisoning of the greyhound is less offensive to modem 
ears but no less forceful : 

Lanza un aullido doloroso, 

Da très râpidas vueltas, se estremece, 

El pelo se le eriza, cae al suelo, 

Revuélcase convulso, y gime, y muere, 

Blanca espuma arrojando por la boca, 

Con un palmo de lengua secà y verde, 

Y quedândose yerto, hinchado, hirsuto, 

Con muestras de empezar a corromperse 3 . 

The purely grotesque has Its part, too, in the Moro Expôsito, 
without a shadow of realism. Intentionally or not, its efifect 
is somewhat crade. The idea of a sea of blood or a wall of 
unburied bones dividing Mudarra and Kerima 4 has little 


1. P. 500, 11 . 1-4, 13-17. 

2. P. 186, 11 . 17-22. Cf. the less striking picture of the death of 
Rui-Velâzquez, pp. 503-4. 

3. P. 372, 11 . 7-14. 

4. P. 71, U. 13-14, 
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force as a metaphor, however impressive might be the 
barrier in reality. Nor has Muley’s description of his vision 
of Giafar bathed in a pool of blood and snrronnded by spirits 
shouting with unholy joy, drinking the villain’s blood, and 
applauding with devillish laughter x . The soberer descrip¬ 
tion which follows 2 is more effective, but precisely because 
the grotesque is left for the merely reahstic, which succeeds 
a passage consisting of a none too well-expressed sustained 
metaphor. Rivas had not ’at this point in his career learnt 
how'to handle the grotesque artistically : whether he ever 
learnt it or not we shall discuss in a later chapter. 


1. P. 181, il. 17-28. 

2. Pp. 187-8. 
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Religions ideas and sentiments. — The principle of contrast applied to 
religious ideas. — Three lines of thought, Mohammed an, Christian 
and the author’s own position. — On which side is the author? — 
Signiôcance of his satire on the clergy. 


We cannot de vote a section to the thought of the Moro 
Expôsito, for we might almost say that it has none : in Spain 
as elsewhere Romanticism was guiltless of the funesta mania 
de pensar. The religious basis of the poem, however, in¬ 
volves a strange conflict of religious ideas and sentiments, 
and to disentangle these is indeed an interesting task. In 
no point is that principle of contrast, which was referred to 
in a former section, more consistently observed in the poem 
than in its theology. It is possible to trace no less than 
three distinct lines of thought : first, the Moorish; secondly, 
the Christian ; and lastly that of the author himself. 

We hâve first the Moorish theology, with its insistence 
upon Destiny, ruled by the stars x , its occult secrets which 
may be leamed from sages : 


i. Cf. p. 9, 11 . 15-16 : 

Mas de Zahira la contraria estrella 
Le niega el ver cumplida su esperanza... 

P. 213, 11 . 13-16, etc., etc. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 22 
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£1 mudo giro 

De los lucientes astros, sus aspectos, 

Sus influencias, su poder, las causas 
, Que alteran entre si los elementos x . 

together with secrets which to-day would be called secular 
and the possession of which is possible to ail *. This Des- 
tiny is « cruel », « blind », « inexorable », « unfathomable 3 », 
« mysterious 4 »; it is envisaged by Mudarra, not as the de¬ 
sign of God, but as one of the forces which, apart altogether 
from Him, mould our life. It is put on a level with « la 
ausencia » and « los rigores del airado tiempo », and may 
perhaps be powerless against love 5 , though it can never be 
opposed or disobeyed. It alone is responsible for Mudarra’s 
loss of his mother 6 , and equally so for the « accident » which 
results in Giafar’s death. The strange letter which Mudarra 
writes to Kerima, sounding so callous to modem and Chris- 


1. P. 58, il. 7-10. 

2. Las virtudes de plantas y de flores. 

De metales, de piedras y de insectos, 

Y a elaborar mil bàlsamos preciosos. 

De las miserias del mortal remedios. (P. 58, 11 . 11-14.) 

3. P. 79, 11 . 7-9. 

4. Mudarra sees it leading him away from Kerima (68, 5-7); he 
refers to it as 

Mâs terrible 

Por el misterio que le encubre y guarda. 

and feels it calling him imperatively (p. 24, 11 . 22-4. Cf. p. 71, 11 . 15-18). 
Eventuallv the two swear eternal love 

« A pesar del Destino. » (P. 72, 11 . 9-10.) 

5. P. 70, 11 . 9-12. But this is love, and not reason, speaking! 

6. P. 168, 11 . 13-14. 
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tian ears, is the natural expression of the crude Mohamme- 
dan theology of an adolescent *. 

When Zaide the sage begins his story, however, we are 
lifted to a somèwhat higher plane. Where the boy sees only 
the stars, the old man recognises the Force which uses them 
as instruments of His sovereign will. The Etcmal God - 
is behind ail : 

l Quién pénétra tus miras, cielo santo ? 

jOh poderoso Alâ!... Ciertas, terribles 
Son tus venganzas : si, la etema mano 
Que las estrellas rige, inexorable 
Pesa sobre la trente del malvado. 

jOh joven! De las iras del Etemo 
Es ya ministro tu inocente brazo... 

Alzate, toma en ti; llegô el momento 
De la revelaciôn; llena los altos 
Destinos a que el cielo te encamina; 

Cûmplanse sus decretos soberanos 3 . 

Tcgether with this dependence upon the suprême will of Alâ 
we hâve a full récognition on Zaide’s part of the influence 


1. « Kerima : yo a tu padre he dado muerte, 

Mas no fui yo, fué solo su destino... 

Perdôname, mi bien : el justo cielo 
Dirigiô el duro golpe — < Mas qué digo ? — 

Para matarle sôlo fui engendrado : 

Soy del noble sefior de Lara hijo... » 

(P. 200, 11 . 19-20; 23-6.) 

It will be seen very shortly how well Mudarra has leamt Zaide’s 
lesson, for ail the crudeness with which he expresses it. 

2. Bya common poetic figure, both Christians and Mohammedans 
refer to God as el cielo, los cielos, etc., throughout the poem. For epi- 
thets used with this word, cf. 298, 8 and frequently elsewhere (bienhe- 
chor); 336,13 (justo); 398, 24 (vengador); cf. « el destino venturoso, » 
p. 28. 1. 1. 

3. P. 97, 11 . 7-18. 
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of the stars. He speaks to Mudarra of the « desastres » 
which ruled his birth 1 ; they go into the garden to speak 
« de los astros alli en presencia 2 », it is possible for a mortal 
to leam the decrees of fate both by palmistry and by astro- 
logy 3 ; but none can resist those decrees or vary their course. 

Mas i Quién detiene el curso a las estrellas ? 

^Qué misera mortal mudar consigue 
Lo que estâ escrito en imborrables letras 4 5 ? 

And this is well, for in the end the decrees of fate will be 
found to be righteous, the working of a Power whose laws 
are justice itself. The stars ruled the love of Lara and 
Zahira, says Zaide, foreseeing the possibility through Mu- 
darra's birth of giving to the world clear proofs 

De que los justos cielos sin castigo 
Los crimenes atroces nunca dejan, 

Y que a los inocentes desdichados 
Consuelo siempre y vengador reservan 5. 

And when the story of the Foundling’s parentage becomes 
known throughout the city ail are lost in wonder of Heaven’s 
inscrutable ways 6 . 

1. P. 98, 11 . 2-6 : 

Escucha de mi labio 
I.a maldad de los hombres, los desastres 
Que presidieron a tu origen claro, 

Y la alta obligaciôn que el cielo impuso 
A tu nacer. 

2. P. 97. 11 . 28-9. 

3. P. 108,1. 25 to p. 109,1. 2; p. 109,1. 29 to p. iio.l. 8. Cf. p. 173,1. 14. 

4. P. 153, 11 . 15-1^. 

5. P. 169, 1 . 30 to p. 170, 1 . 8 ; cf. p. 302, 11 . 16-22; p. 303, 11 . 1-4 ; 
p. 514, 11. 7-8. 

6. Y los antiguos 

Sucesos recordando, admiran todos 

Del cielo inescrutable los jüicios. (P. 205, 11 . 26 S.) 
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With the retum of Lara and the faithful Nufio we enter 

t 

the realms of Christian theology. It is surprising at the 
outset to find the latter using the language of Mohamme- 
dan fatalism 

Benignas 

Las estrellas permiten que a tu lado 
Tengas en mx un esclavo que te sirva 
Y que contigo llore. 1 


1. P. 231, 1 . 26 to p. 232, I. 3; cf. p. 234, 1 . 8, where there may 
perhaps be a reference intended to Destiny also. The theology 
of the honest Nuflo throughout the poem is impregnated with 
fatalistic and astrological ideas. He goes to Rome to implore 
the Pope’s protection for Lara, but he is made to explain the failure 
of his efforts by the contrary aspect of the stars and the opposition 
of his Destiny. 

Lo enemiga 

Que fué la suerte injusta demostrando 
A todas sus honradas tentativas 
Y como inexorables las estrellas 

En contrariar su plan se complacîan. (P. 263, 11 . 14-18.) 

He then résolves to make a pilgrimage to Palestine and « seek peace 
in the deserts among the pénitents there ». Accordingly he makes 
his confession and sets out, but is taken prisoner by Saracens,, and 
this happening is likewise attributed to « Fortune » and the « stars » : 

Pero aûn no satisfecha, la Fortuna 
Ni las estrellas ver logrô propicias, 

Del Adriàtico mar las bravas olas 
De invierno duro las tonantes iras 
Le opusieron constantes... etc. 

(P. 264, 11 . 13-24.) 

Eventually he reaches Palestine, however, with a companion. They 
visit the Holy Places, and spend three years in solitude with a her- 
mit (« extremely holy » and « extremely old ») after whose death 
the friend returns to Spain, and Nuflo spends no less than ten years 
in a monastery on Mt. Carmel. One would suppose that so long a 
training would hâve dispersed any remnants of superstition which 
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But the next moment he is reminding Lara that they are 
Christians, and not only urging him to a résignation which 


might hâve been in his mind. But no! He décidés to retura to 
Spain, impelled by 

Recuerdos de la patria, 

Anhelo de saber si ya propicia 

Con Gustios era la mudable suer U 

Y cansancio y horror de aquellos climas. 

(P. 270, 11 . 7-10.) 

Later we find him resolved to end his days in a monastery near 
Santiago de Compostela, where he has visited the Apostle’s tomb, 
until he hears of Count Sancho’s death and retums to Burgos. Later 
in the narrative he lectures Lara in orthodox language upon the lat- 
ter’s sins, the reality of his repentance and the certainty of their 
forgiveness (p. 280, 1. 29 to p. 281, 1. 5); on the inscrutable ways of 
« the Lord » (p. 281, 11 . 6, 14) and the possibility that Lara's son has 
become a Christian ( 11 . 7 fi.). So also Egidio, the companion of 
Nufio, who 

esperando 

Ver aplacado de la suerte el odio 

Y mâs benevolentes las estrellas, 

Tornô a su patria. (P. 512, 11. 3-6.) 

The same inconsistency may be seen *in Rui-Velâzquez’ speeches, 
but this is probably intentional, and not without its efiect; in any 
case Rui-Velâzquez is not, like Nufio, on the side of the angels, and 
an inconsistency of the kind would surprise one less. Examples 
are his exclamation : 

El cielo ha destruido 

Y la mâgica negra nuestros planes. (P. 407, 11 . 3-4.) 

his reliance upon « la ciega Fortuna » when he confesses that the 
forces of Heaven are against him. (P. 419, 1 . 4.) Cf. p. 418, 11. 5-7. 

^ El que el Destino, 

Segün predijo el sabio nigromante. 

En mi dafto forjô ? 
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is by no means exclusively Christian, but also consoling 
him with the orthodox doctrine of etemal life : 

« En ti vuelve, sefior : con la divina 
Voluntad es forzoso conformarse, 

Pues que somos cristianos. La alegria, 

La riqueza, el poder, los hijos, todo 
Viene de Dios, y Dios lo da y lo quita. 

Humilde resignarse debe el hombre 
Con su misericordia o su justicia. 

Tus hijos con infieles peleando, 

Cual cristianos murieron. Hoy habitan 
El cielo entre los mârtires gloriosos, 

Y con palma y laurel que no marchita 
El curso de los siglos, la presencia 

Del que los astros rige, el mar humilia 

Y enfrena el huracÂn, estàn gozando; 

Y <tû su suerte lloras? Hoy benigna 
La mano del Etemo te conduce 

A tu casa a morir ; i y tû querrias 
Tomar a la prisiôn 1 ? 

Résignation to the will of God, actual or potential, is 
the primary' characteristic of the theology of Lara *, and, 
though this résignation appears to be expressed in orthodox 
Christian language 3 , one feels that it is never far from the 
dependence upon Alâ of a Zaide. It is summed up in almost 
his first words : 

Con tu divina 

Voluntad, santo Dios, mi humilde pecho, 

Y con tu providencia se resigna ♦. 

When his long-lost son déclarés that he will avenge him, the 


1. P. 233, 1 . 26 to p. 234, 1 .13. 

2. E. g., notably in Romance VI, pp. 231 ff. Cf. pp. 266-8. 

3. I say « appears to be » because it does not startle one by vio 
lently heterodoxical expressions. In reality it sins much by omis 
sion, from the orthodox standpoint. 

4. P. 232, 11 . 16-18. 
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natural reaction from his grief expresses itself in the Christian 
formula of forgiveness. His son shall not avenge him... 
Yet the State of minci which prompts this generosity might 
be observed in an unbeliever as much as in a Christian; it 
would merely find vent in different language. 

The Mohammedan and Christian points of view, however, 
are strongly contrasted in the attitudes of Zaide and Lara 
towards the love of Lara and Zahira. Zaide sees in Mudarra 
only the instrument of God’s future vengeance *; Lara can 
only cry Mea culpaf Ail that he has suffered is the punish- 
ment of an outraged Deity 1 2 for that 3 , and the double crime 
of having sinned with an unbeliever, however virtuous, 
whom God may hâve sent to him to be evangelised 4 has 
brought him a double punishment 5 . This contrast is crys- 
tallised, as it were, in the well-known scene in Canto VII 
where the blind Gustios Lara first meets his son. 

To Zaide, though for a moment he speaks almost in the 
language of Christian theology 6 , Mudarra is a « mensajero 
del Autor del orbe » sent by Heaven upon a « santa misiôn 7 » 
of vengeance. 

Animo, amigo : 

Hijo y vengador tienes. Lo dispone 
Asi el Omnipotente, y sus decretos 
Se cumplen a despecho de los hombres 8 . 


1. P. 300, 11. 21-5. 

2. « El cielo irritado » (256, 24.) 

3. P. 231, H. 15-18 : 1 Estoy libre 

De la larga prisiôn, donde las iras 

Siempre justas del cielo han castigado 
Mis muchas culpas? (Cf. p. 280, U. 5 fi.) 

4. P. 280, 11 . 17-21. 

5. P. 256, 11 . 19-30. 

6. P. 295, 1 . 20. 

7. P. 302, 11. 16-27. 

8. P. 303, 11 . 1-4. 
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The father’s first thought, however, is for his son’s religion : 

m 

Oh Di os, prorrumpe; 

Nacido del pecado en los errores, 

No quiero verle hasta que vuestro sea. 

AI venir a mis brazos, i fué tu norte, 

Hijo, la santa fe de tus abuelos 1 ? 

Then the old man réalisés that his son may be his avenger; 
and, though at first his new-found joy precludes ail thought 
of vengeance, he quickly hails Mudarra as the « ministro de 
las iras del Eterno 2 », a view which Zaide confirais in 
the ternis noticed above. But the Christian spirit again 
asserts itself ; no further Word of vengeance falls from Lara’s 
lips : instead, he begs the beholders to thank God on his 
behalf for having sent him an heir to his house and name, 
and to pray that his son may ne ver be forsaken by Him \ 
The requirements of the plot would make it difficult for 
the author to sustain this contrast, and Lara’s ideas upon 
vengeance from this time onwards are hardly distinguishable 
from Zaide’s. God is a righteous Judge, is his theme, for 
a time permitting evil to triumph, but ultimately casting it 
clown. « Esto es, senor », he says to the Count, 


1. P. 299, 11 . 16-27. 

2. P. 302, 1 . 1. 

3. Vos j oh arcipreste ! al Dios de tierra y cielo 

Con sacros himnos y con santas voces 
Gracias solemnes dad, y suplicadle 

Que a este hijo de mi amor nunca abandon 
Y vosotros ;oh ilustres caballeros, 

Mis parientes y fieles servidores 1 
Ved al que el brazo del Senor me envia 
Para heredero de mi casa y nombre. 

Reconocedle como a tal. (P. 303, 11 . 17-25.) 
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que el brazo del Eterno 
Siempre da a la inocencia vengadores, 

Y que por mâs que la maldad toléré. 

Al fin las tramas del inicuo rompe x . 

This principle is admitted by others, notably by the Count, 
who wams Mudarra in solemn ternis (addressing him as 
one would address a Christian) of the danger in acting as 
the avenger of Heaven while unconvinced of the justice of 
one's cause 1 2 . By Rui-Velâzquez it is admitted throughout. 
Has avenging Heaven brought Gonzalo back to the earth? 
he asks 3 . 

Ministro de las iras celestiales, 

Ese mancebo, apariciôn o encanto, 

O de venganzas y exterminios ângel, 

O demonio salido del infiemo 4 5 . 

There are a number of references to distinctively Christian 
(i. e. Catholic) practices, though strangely few to Catholic 
dogmas, — scarcely an allusion, for example, to the Second 

and Third Persons of the Trinity. As to the practices of 

« 

religion, it may be noted that Lara apostrophises his dead 
sons, and begs them, as one would beg the saints, to bear 
his pétitions to the feet of Omnipotent God 3 ; he interpolâtes 


1. P. 313, il. 13-16. 

2. P. 316, 11 . 20-25 • * Pero, joven, 

Ved que aquel que se arroja temerario 
A la alta empresa de mostrar al orbe 
Los jüicios de Dios, si muy seguro 
No estâ de la verdad \ qué horror ! se expone 
■ A que el cielo confunda su osadia. 

3. 1 Lo ha vuelto el cielo vengador al mundo? (P. 417, 1 . 29.) 

4. P. 418, 11 . 18-21. 

5. P. 234, 11. 25-30. jMârtires gloriosos! 

Mis ruegos elevad a las divinas 
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in his narrative a prayer for the etemal salvation of the Count 
Don Sancho, who is dead 1 ; he refers to the Church’s « mys- 
teries 3 » and to the holy water used in baptism 3 , but neither 
he nor any other character refers to the remaining sacra- 
ments, and no reader would deduce from his poem that the 
attitude of the Christian characters to the principal « mys- 
tery », î. e, of the Holy Eucharist, was other than that of a 
Protestant. Rui-Velâzquez once protests that « Dios y 
la Virgen y los cielos » know his innocence 4 . Both the 
confessors to whom he betakes himself naturally use the 
language of current piety. Ildovaldo counsels him to ap- 
proach the Mother of God with his prayers and to take her 
— the « spotless Virgin » — for shield and protection 5 . 
The noble Abbot proposes to conciliate Heaven by means 


Plantas del alto Dios omnipotente, 

Y pedidle que pronto me permita 
Con vos unirme y que me saque pronto 
De este mar de desastres y desdichas. 

1. Contôme, pues, la muerte de don Sancho — 

(i Dios en el tribunal de su justicia 

Le haya mirado con benignos ojos, 

Y en la mansiôn celeste lo reciba!) (P. 259, 11 . 9-12.) 

The use of the perfect implies a quite heterodox doctrine of the future 
State, unless it is a clumsily expressed reference to Purgatory. 

2. P. 281, 1 . 29 : « Nuestros altos misterios. » 

3. P. 281, 1 . 30; p. 282, 1 . 1. « El agua santa que los lazos rompe 

Del pecado. » 

4. P. 406, 1 . 26. But whom did he mean, we may ask, by « los 

cielos »? « Los santos » would hâve been more appropriate, since 

he had already mentioned God. 

5. P. 446, 11 . 20-5; p. 447, 11. 16-18; p. 451, 11 . 25-30; cf. p. 454, 
11 . 9-16. Apart from these frequent mentions of the Virgin there is 
nothing distinctively Catholic about Ildovaldo. 
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of the prayers of the community together with the lighting 
of a hundred candies x , that Rui-Velâzquez may obtain 

ayuda en vida, 

Y en la muerte eterna misericordia a . 

In connection with this last scene, there are details of eccle- 
siastical cérémonial which it is hardly necessary to recount in 
full ; the présent writer is by no means sure that either here 
or in the final scene these details are correctly described. 

We now corne to the passages representing the standpoint 
of the author, in which we may study how far he takes the 
Christian standpoint and reproduces the Christianity of the 
days of which he is writing. It will be found that this theo- 
logy is nearer to that of Mohammedanism than to the full 
Catholic faith which we might hâve expected. He seems to 
hâve placed himself between the disputants, as it were, and to 
hâve used now the language of one, now that of the other, or 
more often to hâve adopted as much as was common to both. 

There is an Almighty and inexorable Deity whose finger 
points the course of the sun i 2 3 , whose designs are impénétrable 4 5 , 
whose justice is as sure as His punishments are terrible \ 
but who is always the God of the Psalmist : 


1. P. 464, il. 9-16. 

2. P. 469, il. 11-12. 

3. P. 23, 11 . 19-21 : 

El sol, a su pesar, siguiendo el curso 
Que el dedo omnipotente le seftala, 

Se hundiô en el mar Atlantico... 

4. P. 182, 11 . 21-2 : <Quién pénétra 

Del Ser omnipotente los designios ? 

5. ... La justicia tremenda del Eterno, 

Las terribles venganzas y castigos. 

Que a los tiranos sanguinarios guarda. 

(P. 182, 11 . 17-19.) Cf. p. 416, 11 . 1-3; p. 510, 11 . 11-12. 
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He that sitteth in the Heavens shall laugh : 

The Lord shall hâve dérision over them ; 

O ver man, who in his finite mind makes plans which go as- 
tray : 

Y en tanto de su necia confianza 
Inexorables bûrlanse los cielos x . 

And over the wicked, whose schemes and plots He tums to 
their own confusion : 

Mas la trama execrable el j usto cielo 
Omnipotente y vengador previno, 

Y do creyô Giafar lograr un crimen, 

Hallô su confusiôn y su castigo 3 . 

Yet this Deity is shown to be on the side of the good against 
the evil. He overrules ail the events of the story. His are 
the interventions of what we call a chance ». He metes out 
punishment to Lara with dreadful severity, but with no more 
severity than justice, as Lara himself is made to recognise. 
It will be noted, in passing, that Rivas’ Deity does not con- 
done nominal Christianity ; both the « Christian » Rui-Ve- 
lâzquez and the heathen Giafar are rewarded according to 
their deeds, and the lights up to which they lived. 

This is not of course an argument against the\ Christian 
nature of the author’s standpoint — rather the reverse, 
for by no known standard of official Christianity can Rui- 
Velâzquez be enrolled on the side of the angels. But there 


1. P. 80, 11 . 5-28. 

2. P. 184, 11 . 27-30. Cf. the account of the troubles of Rui-Velâz- 
quez (pp. 378 ff.) which are represented as being sent from Heaven. 

No, la oculta justicia de los cielos 
También quiso oprimirle y castigarle 
Con disgustos domésticos... 
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is no need to labour the clearly demonstrated tendency of 
the author’s theology. So nearly does Rivas approach 
the Moslem standpoint that lie once refers to this Deity 
as « el Destino 1 », and adopts the heathen idea of « blind 
Fortune 3 4 ». It is only comparatively late in the poem that 
he adapts himself noticeably to his Christian environment. 
Heaven has led the two lovers, for example, to embrace 
Christianity \ and thus ranscmed them frcm jthe de vil «. 
The baptismal and nuptial ceremonies are described with 
some care, though with far less enthusiasm than many se- 
cular ceremonies in the romance. But it is noteworthy 
that when Rivas relates the refusai of Kerima to give her 
hand to Mudarra (a situation full of possibilités) the author 


1. As p. 2io, 11 . 28-9 : 

.... un amor funesto, que el Destino 
Inexorable contrarié. 

This is not to be confused, of course, with the « destino inexorable 
y duro », subordinated to the will of Heaven, which Rivas speaks 
of in connection with his own exile (p. 266, 11. 15 fï.). 

2. P. 4, 1 . 16. 

3. Volvamos, pues, a nuestros dos amantes, 

A quien el cielo por tan raros modos 
Trajo a abrazar el santo cristianismo . 

Y a unirse en insoluble matrimonio. (P. 532, 11 . 1-4.) 

4. i. e., through Holy Baptism. The day of their baptism is : 

el dia venturoso 

En que iban a ganarse para el cielo 

Dos aimas rescatadas del demonio. (P. 533, 11 . 4-6.) 

And again : 

... Alli convierte el agua de la vida 
Dos aimas que eran presa del demonio. 

En ângeles tan puros e inocentes 
Como los que de Dios cercan el trono. (P. 539, 11 . 5 8.) 
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merely professes his inability to say more, and conciliées 
with the remark that Mudarra, strengthened by « celestial 
grâce » or temporal consolations, was suffîdently resigned 
to his lot to marry another and so continue his father’s 
name and lineage. A professedly and emphatically Catholic 
writer might hâve been expected at least to show some sa¬ 
tisfaction at Kerima’s decision. This, however, raises the 
general question of the ending of the poem, which has been 
dealt with elsewhere *. 

There is one further matter which does not fall under the 

9 

heading of theology but which is nevertheless intimately 
concemed with the religious standpoint which Rivas himself 
takes up. This is his frequent sly satire of the clergy. 

It is one of the most curious features in the whole poem. 
At times it seems strangely out of harmony with the heroic 
character and style of the romance, and the fact that it is 
directed entirely at this one class of person makes it ail the 
stranger. For Saavedra was by no means, as will be seen, 
and as has been partially observed already, an anti-clerical. 
Yet as Azorin well remarks : 

En El Moro Expôsito circula un ambiente anticlérical; se ve en 
muchos d étal les, algunos en verdad de mal gusto; peor que de mal 
gusto ; francamente impios a . 

What is the explanalion of this trait ? It may hâve been 
prempted by some whimsical mood or by seme private en- 
mity cf which we knew nothing, or the semi-explanation 
which the author himself give miy be the true one. Let 
us first see in what the satire consists. 

The arcipreste — in constant request during the latter 
part of the romance — is the principal object of Rivas’ 

1. See above, jrp. 230 ff. 

2. Op. cit., p. 131. 
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irony. He is represented as a dull and pompons orator, 
much given to quoting Scripture, but withal shrewd and 
worldly-wise on occasion. We ail know Rivas’ arcipreste , 
for the same picture is repeated till we are weary of it. 
This is the fullest and most broadly sketched portrait : 

Discreto, para darle el Arcipreste 
El tiempo indispensable, concluidas 
De Gustios y del pueblo las plegarias, 

Con gran solemnidad y melodia 

Cantô un largo Tedéutn, y un discurso 
O plâtica muy larga y muy prolija 
Hizo a sus feligreses que ignorantes 
Bostezaron tal vez, aunque de citas 
De la santa Escritura estaba llena, 

Que era gran sabidor. Después aplica 
A los ojos inütiles del viejo 
Salmos, y bendiciones, y reliquias, 

Y da con ellas paz a los hidalgos; 

Y por ganar mâs tiempo, a una capilla 
Conduce a Gustios y a otros pcrsonajes, 

Y alli difusamente traza y pinta 
Los reparos y nuevos omamentos 

De que la iglesia aquella necesitar 
Entablando sagaz de estas materias 
Una conversaciôn entretenida l . 


i. P. 243, 11 . 1-20. Cf. p. 359, 11 . 25-30; p. 360, 11 . 1-2 : 

Cuando Zaidc y Salido concluyeron, 
Tomô en todo la mano el Arcipreste, 

Y echô a los dos partidos ya aquietados 
Una florida plâtica no breve : 

Con citas de las santas Escrituras, • 

De la paz demostrô los dulces bienes, 

Y matando dos pâjaros de un golpe, 
Convenciô a los paganos y a los fielcs. 

P. 261, 11 . 6-9 : 

El discreto arcipreste una prolija 
Plâtica de conforto y de consuelo. 
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But the arcipreste is by no means the only cleric to be 
satirised : every one of the churchmen in the poem, save the 
lowly hennit Ildovaldo, has to pâss in his tum under the 
fire of Rivas' merciless, if not particularly skilful realism. 
The visit of Rui-Velâzquez to the majestic Abbot is full of 
satire, — which indeed is implicit in the situation. The 
dress of the « potente Abad », the small army of retainers of 
different kinds which surrounds him, the contrast between 
« pastor y guerrero », « prelado » and « ri co-home » are crowned 
by a description of the prelate’s person in which the malice 
is unmistakeable. The scene which follows is ironical from 
beginning to end, so obviously so that it would be the merest 

Toda empedrada de oportunas citas 

De la santa Escritura dirigiôle... 

P. 274, 11 . 7-8, 11-12 : 

El arcipreste demandé silencio 
Y su elocuencia demostrô en seguida... 

Mezclando, como siempre, en su discurso 
De las sagradas letras doc tas citas. 

P. 529, 11 . 23-30 : 

Al terminarse la solemne misa, 

Oficio de difuntos, y responsos, 

El Arcipreste al pûlpito subiendo, 

Hizo de los Infantes el elogio. 

En un sermôn patético, sublime, 

Lleno de erudiciôn, y nada corto, 

Con oportunas citas exomado 

De la santa Escritura, en que era docto. 

P. 351, 11 . 13-16 : 

Y también pronunciô largos discursos, 

Con general aplauso, el arcipreste 
Citando las Sagradas Escrituras, 

Que, cual habemos dicho, era su fuerte. 

PKVL'E HISPANIQUE. 23 
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self-indulgence to retail it. Never was penitent’s confession 
so described in anything but a burlesque ! And there follows 
a triple picture of three clérical satellites of whom two hâve 
once more ail the features of caricature, and notably that of 
antithesis : 

The padre receptor : 

era persona 

Alta y recia, de rostro macilento, 

Aguda la nariz, la barba roja, 

Los ojos pensadores y sumisos, 

Agiles mierabros mas presencia tosca *. 

The padre despensero : 

era rechoncho, 

Su panza abultadisima y redonda, 

Y cuellicorto tanto, que empotrada 
Iba en los hombros su cabeza gorda : 

Su corte todo en fin tal, que cualquiera. 

De las despensas y bodegas hondas 
Mirandule salir, pensar podia 
Ver un pipote, una tinaja u orja, 

Que por arte diabôlica o encanto 
Lograba andar como andan las personas. 

Su ancho rostro bermejo y rubicundo, 

La nariz chata, respingada y roma, 

Los ojazos alegres y brillantes, 

Negras pobladas cejas, y la boca 
Espumosa, grandisima, con dientes 
Ralos y llenos de amarilla toba 1 2 ... 

How far we are at this point from the general tone of the 
poem! 

The « âgil secretario », third of the trio just mentioned, 


1. P. 467, il. 12-16. 

2. P. 467, 1 . 17 to p. 468, 1 . 12. Cf. p. 470, 1 . 16. 
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is strangely (suspiciously, remarks Azorln) like the abbot, 
young and inclined to be élégant in his dress, with a « voz 
sonora, Aunque un poco nasal y recalcada ■ ». 

So with the other churchmen, down to the score of monks 
at the baptismal ceremony : 

las albas descenidas, 

Gruesa la panza, el cerviguillo gordo 1 2 . 

At one point the author feels that he has gone so far as to 
make it necessary even to excuse himself. « No es mi intento 
satirizar al estado monâstico », he tells us in a note, « sino 
pintar las costumbres del siglo décimo... presentar a los 
monjes segun eran generalmente en aquellos tiempos de 
tinieblas y de confusion 3 ». He cites his sources at length 
and in detail, but at the end of his apologia he leaves the 
reader still wondering what after ail was his real purpose. 

Can his explanation be the true one, or is Rivas practising 
his own théories of the grotesque and of « realism even in 
descriptions ©f the idéal »? The reader must judge. 


1. Pp. 468 fï. passim. 

2. P. 535. U. 5-6. 

3 - PP- 473 ff. Àuthor’s note 35. 
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Characterisation . — Various types of character in the Moro Expésilo. 

— The Mudarra of the Spanish sources and Mudarra the Romantic 
hero. — The tôle of Kerima. — Lara, a « picturesque * penitent. 

— Rivîfcs' villains : Giafar and Rui-Velâzquez. — Lesser cha- 
racters. — Conclusion. 


We do well to treat of characterisation last, for Rivas 
was not a psychologist but a portrait-painter. We may 
surmise, moreover, that he knew it. The characterisation 
of the Moro Expàsito is not subtle, nor was it probably in- 
tended to be. Each personage is clearly and unmistakeably 
outlined, and often painted in striking colours. The pictu¬ 
resque dominâtes here as elsewhere. Once we hâve the por¬ 
trait, we know ail that we can be told of its subject : we can 
predict what he will do in given circumstances ; there is no 
fear (except in one instance) of our prédiction being falsified, 
no pwssibility that the character will develop with the story. 
Each personage is either (i) a hero or (2) a villain or (3) a 
character merely painted to be looked at. Let us consider 
each class in tum. 

Mudarra is the hero par excellence 1 and the only character 


1. Needless to sav, we cannot agréé with the subjoined criticism 
(Revista esftaiiola, May 24 1S34) winch, however, is interesting as 
being one of the first judgments on its subject : 

Siendo el protagonista Mudarra, *no e>tâ su carâcter trazado con 
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in whom the average reader will feel any real interest. He 

is everything, of course, that a hero should be : 

# 

Naturaiera de sus ricos dones. 

Liberal y benigna, le dotara; 

Beldad, y robustez, y lozania 
Su juventud temisima acompaflan : 

£1 cielo afable engrandeciô su mente 
Con alto ingenio, concediô a su aima 
Virtudes y dulzura, y a su pecho 
£1 germen de las inclitas hazafias : 

Ni le niega Fortuna sus favores. 

Pues goza del carifio y de la gracia 
Del insigne Almanzor, en quien el peso 
Del imperio musHmico descansa *. 

Long before the end of the first canto his prowess has been 
sufficiently demonstrated to justify this description; and 
his modesty, combined with his bravery, not only wins the 
admiration of the public, but captivâtes the beautiful and 
equally désirable Kerima. There is no half-heartedness, 
no self-questioning in her love ; 

Mas siempre, en ella, entre el tropel confuso 
De recuerdos sin fin, mira a Mudarra, 

Que es el blanco de todas sus ideas. 

Que es el anhelo sôlo de su aima 2 . 

Even before Mudarra leams the secret of his parentage his 


inferioridad, relativamente al modo que lo estân el de Rui-Velâzquez, 
y aun el de Giafar y Gustios de Lara? i En su linea no tienen màs 
vivacidad, mâs relieve, por decirlo asi, los de Vasco Pérez y su madré 
Elvida? Concluida la lectura de la leyenda no se sabe a punto fijo 
cual es el delineamiento del personaje de Mudarra. Su amor no es 
voraz; su venganza contra Giafar y Rui-Velâzquez mâs es fatidica 
que hija de las proporciones gigantescas que el lector se siente inclinado 
a suponerle. Lo mismo diremos de Kerima. 

1. Romance I, p. 5. 

2. Romance I, p. 37. 
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nobler passions are moved by Zaide's story of the sons of 
Lara. Impetuously he détermines to avenge them : 

l Y qué, gritô Mudarra, en los cristianos 
No hay honra, no hay valor, no hay quien emprenda 
De tan esclarecido cabaliero, 

Ya que no la venganza la defensa? 

Yo volaré a Castilla, y lanza a lanza, 

A Velâzquez, al Conde, a cuantos sean 
De tanto crimen y crueldad culpables, 

Combatiré cual bueno... Tal erapresa, 

A que el honor y la virtud me Uaraan, 

El cielo mismo acoraeter me ordena. 

Si, volaré a vengar al noble anciano *... 

So far Rivas has not departed to any great extent from his 
sources, where the rôle of Mudarra is to be a more vivid 
copy of the favourite Gonzalvico 1 2 . Thus Matos Fragoso 
makes the mother, Arlaja, discourse upon his courage, and 
felate how he has been heard swearing vengeance, even as 
a child, upon his brothers’ murderers. 

ARLAJA 

... Que como de guerreador 
En él las muestras ha visto. 


1. Romance IV, p. 167. 

2. His similarity to the seventh son is insisted on in nearly ail ver¬ 
sions of the story. Morales’ description of his character is, as has 
been said, an advance upon Mariana (p. 245 above). 

Creciendo en Côrdoba Mudarra Gonzâlez, tanto en gentileza y 
buenas maneras de cabaliero, como en los aâos, era muy amado del 
rey Hiscen su primo, y de todos los suyos... 

Entretanto sirviendo siempre al rey Hiscen, su primo, con mis 
voluntad y mis buenas gracias naturales, que suelen mucho vaLer ea 
los deudos y criados para con sus seftores : el rey lo amaba y apreciaba 
mis, y en todo le mostraba el mucho amor que le ténia, y por mos- 
trarse en el mucho ânimo y aficiôn a las armas, lo armô cabaliero muy 
temprano, con gran solemnidad a la costumbre de los moros 
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• Pues desde la tierna infancia 

Esgrimia embravecido 
El duro acero, trocando 
Por las espadas los libros : 

Tanto, que a solas un dta 
Le hallaron (jraro prodigio!) 

Que estando viendo un retrato 
De aquel caso tan impîo 
De los siete Infantes muertos, 

Furioso, y enternecido, 

Con un diluvio en los ojos, 

Y en la mano un papel limpio 
Pidiendo venganza al Cielo, 

■ Llamaba al traidor a gritos. 

She has eventually told him the entrée story which has pro- 
duced upon him the expected effect. 

Ya él sabe quien es su padre. 

Que yo misma se lo he dicho. 

Y le conté la tragedia 

De sus hermanos vendidos 
Por el traidor Ruy-Velâzquez : 

Y a cuanto mi voz le dijo, 

Lo que yo empecé en palabras, 

El lo acababa en suspiros. 

A piece of dialogue in the Bastardo Mudarra is more éloquent 
than much description : 


MUDARRA 

Yo me llevo este anillo para sérias 
De que soy de la sangre de los Laras, 

Si las de mi valor, fueren pequeftas, 
Que alguna vez serân sefias mâs claras. 

ARLAJA 

Hijo, detente; mira que te empefias 
En gran peligro. 
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MUDARRA 

» 

Madré, si reparas 

El tronco de quien soy rama, 1 qué dudas ? 

O tû me engafias, pues que no me ayudas. 

ARLAJA 

Yo te digo verdad. 

MUDARRA 

Y yo me parto 

A vengar mis hermanos, madré mia. 

ARLAjA 

Con tus hazafias honrarâs mi parto, 

Auuque me mate el parto de este dia. 

MUDARRA 

Sabe Dios el dolor con que me aparto. 

ARLAJA 

Espéra un aiio mâs. 

MUDARRA 

Madré, des via. 

ARLAJA 

Siento tu ausencia. 

MUDARRA 

Tarde me das cuenta : 

El gusto te tocô, y a mi la afrenta *. 

So, too, Hurtado Velarde, who shows us a sijnilar picture 
— that of a boy less than twenty years of âge who has killed 


I. op. cit., Act III, p. 493. 
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the King of Sigora in token of his prowess and is thirsting 
for vengeance upon his father’s enemies. It is unnecessary 
to describe a hero of this type in further detail. 

AU these plays embroider the chronicles after a similar 
pattern, so that Rivas finds nothing more than a semi- 
barbarie skuU-splitting youth, aU muscle and passions, whom 
he has to work into his poem. In the process, however, he 
partially transforms him, and présents his readers with a 
fuüy-fledged Romantic hero. We recognise in this Mu- 
darra more than a Mudarra of the Middle Ages, and equaUy 
so more than one of his English or French Romantic ances- 
tors. Mystery is the first impression which he makes. The 
secret of his origin cannot be kept from the reader for long, 
but the mysterious cloak of darkness is upon him when he 
is first presented. And he wears it in characteristic Roman¬ 
tic fashion : 

Mas, jay!... un vélo misterioso encubre 
Su incierto origen : del soberbio alcâzar 
En los jardines desvalido infante 
Se hallô al nacer... j Oh suerte desdichada 1 ! 

And this uncertainty as to his antécédents is partly the cause 
of the youth's strange sadness. His heart sweUs with desire 
to achieve glory; proud hopes throng his spirit; but the 
clouds are ever appearing on his brow : 

De pronto el azaroso pensamiento 
De que al crimen tal vez, o a la desgracia, 

Debe el vivir, sus ilusiones borra, 

Nubla sus ojos y su faz espanta. 

Asi cuando en zenit su pompa ostenta 

Y argentado esplendor la luqa ufana, 

Obscura nube llega silenciosa, 

Y toda su beldad ofusca y tapa 3 . 


1. Romance I, p. 6. 

2. Romance I, p. 6. 
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Part of his sadness too, is due to the death of his protectress 
(really his mother) Zahira *. But it is in the main more 
deeply motived than might at first appear, for it is bound 
up with the sensibilidad and emotionalism which are his most 
strongly marked characteristics 2 . 

So, even as he is thinking on Kerima’s beauty 3 , he see$ 
the shade of Zahira menadng him, and strikes a Romantic 
pose 4 5 . So, when Zaide shows him the fatal chest, he kisses 
it and covers it with his tears i . So, when his father is over- 


1. Romance I, pp. 6-7. 

2. T his is summed up by the poet in Unes which describe the State 
of mind of Mudarra, as, one day, on the occasion of a banquet, he 
is discovered lost in méditation, seeing none of the dances nor 
hearing the music : 

Piensa en su origen degradado, obscuro, 

Piensa en Zahira, y piensa en que le llama 

Un terrible destino, mâs terrible 

Por el misterio que le encubre y guarda, 

Pero piensa también en la belleza, 

Lozana juventud, modestia y gracias. 

Que adoman a Kerima, y en su seno 
Siente una conmociôn que le acobarda. 

(Romance I, p. 27.) 

3. Piensa ver jdesdichado! que la sombra 

De Zahira le sigue y amenaza, 

Y que en tomo le acosan y rodean 
Espantosos espectros y fantasmas. 

4. La espalda apoya a un solitario tronco, 

Falto de fuerzas en tan gran borrasca, 

Los brazos contra el pecho ahogado cruza, 

La frente inclina, y consternado calla. 

(Romance I, p. 25.) 

5. Arrojôse Mudarra sollozando 

Sobre el area magnifica, la besa 

Y la humedece con su llanto. (Romance IV, p. 175.) 
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corne at the meeting with him, he too is overcome, in a diffe¬ 
rent way *. His terror at having killed Giafar, if compré¬ 
hensible, is manifested somewhat strangely : 

Mas jen qué situaciôn llega el mancebo! 
jOh santo Dios, en qué terrible estado! 

Pâlido, alienta apena, en torna gira 
Los ojos, que terror pintan y espanto; 

Descefiido el turbante al viento ondea, 

Desnudo el hierro muéstrase en su mano; 

Y hierro, y mano, y manga, todo es sangre, 

Y sus miembros temblor, nievc su tacto... 

* 

* * 

Alza la faz, lanza un gemido, y dice : 

• Al padre de Kerima muerte he dado. » 

Y con nuevo terror quiere esconderse 
Del tierno Zaide en los amigos brazos a . 

This is of a piece with the hero’s State of mind throughout 
.Zaide's long récital. Terrible it is, indeed, and interspersed 
with many groans and sighs from the relator 3 but it is punc- 
tuated with signs of ill-concealed émotion from Mudarra 
which reveal clearly an unevenly proportioned mentality 4 . 
And what is to be said of the scene in which 


1. En el seno 

De Zaide afligidîsimo se esconde 

Mudarra, hundido en el terror. (Romance VII, p. 297.) 

2. Romance III, p. 97. 

3. E. g., pp. 142, 1. 2; 163, 20; 167, 28-9. 

4. At the beginning of the story we hâve : 

Mudarra en sus facciones juvéniles, 

Vuelta la espalda al disco plateado, 

De obscuridad cubiertas, escondia 
Inquietud, atenciôn, dolor y espanto. 

(Romance 111 , p. 99.) 
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Los afectos 

De horror, piedad. orgullo y heroismo... 

Se apoderaron de su pecho, 

' « 

and where he tums northward leaving Kerima behind him? 


Then, in order, the passages which follow : 

Cailô un momento Zaide : estremeciôse 

Mudarra, y Ueno de sorpresa y pasmo 

Mirô el anillo. (Romance III, p. 105.) 

Mudarra, llena 

De confusiôn y asombro el aima toda. 

De aquella narraciôn el fin anhela. (Romance IV, p. 141.) 

Quedô Zaide en silencio, y en silencio 
Trémulo, confundido, helado queda 
También, cubierto de sudor, Mudarra, 

Y con el aima de terror deshecha. (Romance IV, p. 166.) 

On learning of his parentage 

l Yo su hijo?... jGran Diosl... jZaide 1 el m&ncebo 
Exclama absorto, helado, y manifiesta 
Tan grande agitaciôn, que mâs no puede 
Su labio articular; y calla y tiembla. 

Respôndele el anciano : Si, hijo suyo, 

Y de Zahira. A nombre tal se llena 
La medida del pecho de Mudarra, 

Casi pierde el sentido... 

Su voz ahogôse en làgrimas... (Romance IV, p. 168.) 

I 

Finally, of the following night, we read : 

Las varias y terribles sensaciones 
Que en el espacio de la noche aquella 
El aima generosa de Mudarra 
Sacudieron con râpida violencia. 

Su vigor agotaron; y abatido 
En el moral cansancio, que la fuerza 
A la imaginaciôn roba, yacia 
Entre el tropel confuso que le cerca, etc. 

(Romance IV, p. 175 ) 
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Lanzô un suspiro 
El garzôn angustiado : todo el dia 
Guardô tenaz silencio, sumergido 
En un mar de dolor *. 

Finally we must note how readily Mudarra receives 
impressions from Nature. It has already been shown that 
natural phenomena are pressed by the poet into service 
throughout the poem, and nowhere more than where the hero 
is exposed to their influence. 

La soledad, que el campo le présenta 
Para entregarse a sus delirios, mueve 
Al mancebo gentil enamorado, 

A anhelar cada instante recorrerle a . 

And again, more markedly : 

Desque a Salas Uegô, correr los campos 

Y por sus quiebras âsperas perderse, 

Ora con un azor o una ballesta, 

Ora con cazadores y lebreles. 

Es su contento y diversiôn. El cuadro 
Que la Naturaleza alli le ofrece, 

Y que el influjo del invierno atrista. 

Le interesa, le exalta y le suspende. 

El gran sacudimiento que a su aima, 

Buena y sensible cuanto noble y fuerte, 

Diera en tan corto espacio de sucesos 
Extraftos y terribles la creciente. 

Que a un mar desconocido le arrastraba,. 

Acrecentô los grados de su temple 1 2 3 . 

This is possibly Rivas' most noteworthy addition to Mudar¬ 
ra's character of ail. 


1. Romance V, p. 202. 

2. Romance VIII, p. 334. 

3. Romance VIII, p. 330. 
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The personages who share with Mudarra the distinction 
of being among the sheep are drawn, as is natural, with less 
detail, and praised with a persistency the more monotonous 
because the eulogies are almost wholly unrelieved by any- 
thing like profundity of characterisation. Zahira, of course, 
does not, properiy speaking, appear. She is a perfect figure, 
nobly planned, but a lay figure withal. The touch of aloof- 
ness and melancholy in her composition should, however, 
be noted : 

Una princesa insigne 
De aquellas que la mano sacrosancta 
Del cielo bienheclior concédé al mundo. 

Para consuelo de la especie humana. 

Bella como el lucero refidgente 
Pin de la noche y precursor del alba, 

Y cual la flor hermosa del desierto, 

Melancôlica siempre y retirada 

Pasô los dias de su vida brève 
Lejos de la opulencia y de las galas 
De la espléndida corte *. 

And later she is described as : 

La hermosa flor del cordobés imperio, 

Zahira, de virtud y gracias reina, 

La tiema hermana de Almanzor glorioso, 

. Astro de la bondad y la belleza 2 . 

Almanzor may be fittingly described as « glorioso » — the 
epithet just used of him above — or as « insigne », « grande », 
a generoso », which are the epithets he receives at the begin- 
ning of the poem before the narrative breaks into a eulogy 
of his famé : 

Pues sus al tas proezas, sus laureles, 

La gloria que su brazo da a la patria. 


1. Romance I, p. 7. 

2. Romance IV, p. 168. 
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La justicia y virtud con que gobiema, 

La protecciôn con que el sa ber ampara, 

Su generosa condiciôn, su aspecto. 

Su nombre y los recuerdos de su hermana, 

Cual genio tutelar le representan 
Al pueblo musulman, que lo idolâtra *. 

Throughout the poem he makes spasmodic appearances, 
generally of a theatrical character : 

Almanzor, que seguro de su gloria, 

De su saber y de su herôico esfuerzo. 

Conoce que es bastante su presencia 
Para apagar el peligroso incendio 
Dispone su partida sin tardanza 2 . 

He has no other importance. 

Kerima belongs to the same group of characters, and is 
given strangely little individuality. She is little more than 
the « object of Mudarra’s love », and, as has been said 3 , 
the sudden independence which she displays at the dénoue - 
ment surprises the reader chiefly for that reason. She is 
first introduced as one of a « coro de vfrgenes », and is distin- 
guished from them by reason as much of her personal charm 
as of the magnificence of her dress and her superior posi¬ 
tion : 

De este coro de virgenes Kerima 
Era bello adalid, y descollaba 
Entre ellas en beldad y en gentileza, 

Como en el bosque la garbosa palma 4 . 

The author's intention was evidently, on the one hand, to 


1. Romance I, p. 15. 

2. Romance II, pp. 75-6. 

3. See above pp. 233, ff. 

4. Romance I, p. 16. 
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présent in Kerima a striking contrast with her father 
and on the other to subordinate her entirely to Mudarra. 
Thus the only trait which Rivas develops in his heroine is, 
apart from her physical perfection 1 2 3 4 , her passionate love for 
the « foundling ». It is unnecessary to quote the many pas¬ 
sages which are eloquently summed up by the following one : 

Olvidando el origen de su amante. 

Su propio orgullo y el furor paterno. 

De la vieja nodriza las palabras, 

Y cuanto existe entre la tierra y cielo. 

Tan sôlo ve a Mudarra ante sus ojos ; 

Derritesele el aima de su pecho. 

En el volcàn ; Mudarra es su existencia, 

En Mudarra se cifra su universo 3, 

« Mudarra es su existencia » exactly sums up the justification 
for the création of Kerima’s character. She draws a certain 
energy and force from her father, but this is unduly empha- 
sised by the concluding scene. In the rest of the poem she 
is never put into situations requiring those virtues of which, 
let us say, Dofia Leonor in Don Alvaro gives such signal proof. 
And just as the desenlace emphasises one side of her character, 
the whole of the remainder of the poem is an illustration of 
the other. It may be said of her throughout : 

Siempre fijo 

Un pensamiento sôlo la domina : 

Mudarra nada mâs * 


1. De padre tan feroz muy diferente 

Saliô la tiema nifia, en quien el cielo 
A manos llenas derramô los dones 

De belleza y virtud, gracia y talento 

(Romance II, p. 56.) 

2. Very prominent throughout, notably in Romance II at pp. 56-7. 

3. Romance II, p. 65. 

4. P. 208, 11. 18-20. 
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Laia, in spite of his past misdeeds, for which he has armpty 
atoned, is shown cleariy to be on the side of the angels. As 
a character he is slightly sketched ‘, and it is perhaps here, 
even better than in the merely picturesque lay figures of the 
poems, that Saavedra's « scenic » method of character- 
presentation may be studied. For « Gonzalo Gustios, el 
senor de Lara 1 2 3 4 » is shown in a sériés of pictures ; when he 
enters the action of the poem, we are continually made to 
stand back and view him; and this is properly but seldom, 
for as. Kerima stands for Mudarra’s love. Lara represents 
the idéal which inspires his vàlour. 

He first appears in the course of Zaide’s narrative : 

Fucrte y gallardo 

Era su talle, su semblante hermoso, 

Sus grandes ojoe rutilantes as trot 3 , 

as the noble and generous victor, happy in the friendship 
of his enemies and the father of seven boys. But let it be 
noted that the first mention of him in the fines above is in 
the nature of a picture, and a striking one at that. Next 

he is see» after the foui murder of his sons : 

• — 

Sonrisa amarga agita un breve instante 
Sus labios sin col or, y en tanto queman 
Sus mejillas dos lâgrimas, y luego 
Los tiemos hijos a nombrar comienza, 

Los ojos enclavando en et que nombra, 

Y esperando tal vez, jay ! su respuesta «. 


1. Gil y Carrasco ( op. cit p. 151) considers Lara and Rui-Velâzquez 
however, to be the most individual of the characters of the poem, 
which (he says truly) are noticeably monotonous and lacking in 
individuality. 

2. Romance III, p. 104. 

3. Romance III, p. 103. 

4. Romance IV, p. 165. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 24 
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Old and blind, we see him next retuming after his long ira- 
prisonment : 

Con gran dificultad el paso afirma. 

Que ambas piernas hinchadas entorpecen 
Su tardo andar. De noble y masculina 
Belleza aun tiene restos el semblante. 

En cuya trente y pâlidas mejillas 
Las profundas arrugas, de pasiones 
Violentas, de desgracias infinitas, 

De luengo padecer seguras huellas, 

Una existencià trabajada indican. 


Alba como la nieve, hasta la cinta 
Su barba ondea ; su espaciosa calva 
Un birretôn de obscura piel abruja, 

Y es su vestido un savo de velludo 

y 

Negro con franjas de oro, deslucidas 
Como el total del traje *. 

It is impossible to quote in full the various portraits which 
follow this full-length picture. The surroundings which 
Lara knows but cannot see bring back the memory of his 
sorrow : his face and trembling limbs betray his émotion 
and his companion looks at him with grief J . The « varios 
hidalgos » who visit him are the excuse for a second and simi- 
lar picture which changes suddenly as the old man’s heart 
warms to the welcome, and 

La marchita 

Frente alzando, y su faz resplandeciendo 
Con la grandeza y dignidad antiguas. 


1. Romance VI, pp. zjw-30. 

2 . Romance VI. p. ^33. 

3. Romance VI, pp. -37-S. 
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Con los trémulos brazos corresponde 
A amor tan firme y a lealtad tan viva 
De aquellos servidores y vasallos *. 

Foliows his speech to the people, intemipted ever and anon 
by sobs and cries of horror while the reader has yet another 
picture, twice drawn. 

Gustios Lara, 

Convulso, apenas tiénese en la silla, 

Y en su faz, en su pecho y en sus manos 
Se ve el dolor agudo que le agita *. 

... Con las manos trémulas y fri as 
La faz rugosa se cubriô. La turba, 

Que toda la atenciôn clavada y fija 
Tiene en su rostro y en su labio, calla, 

Y de su mudo acento participa. 

Nadie alentô a . 

Further sketches show him in méditation : 

Inclinando el semblante sobre el pecho, 

Que con la barba venerable esconde L 

or a patriarchal figure with his retinue, unbending : 

En conjeturas varias divertido 
Aun Lara estaba en su sillôn de roble, 

Dispu tando con Nuflo, y rodeado 
De escuderos y armados servidores «. 

After this he becomes the central figure successively in the 
impressive scene of réconciliation 1 2 3 4 5 , and in those of the legiti- 

1. Romance VI, p. 238. 

2. Romance VI, p. 257. 

3. Romance VII, p. 285. 

4. Romance VII, p. 295. 

5. Pp. 295 ff. 
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mization x and the conftiet a . He is always the « ciego 
ilustre 3 », always treats others, and is treated, « con gran 
respeto » and speaks, when necessary, with a 

firmeza noble 

Qm* es stÀo propi edad de la inocencia 3 . 

But from the moment of the réconciliation onwards he has 
lost his importance in the narrative; he appears but seldom 
and is mentioned as casually as Nufio or Egidio 4 ; his final 
entrance is at the wedding 5 , but we are not told what he 
thinks of the desenlace . 

Contrast now with the sheep the goats, in particular Gia¬ 
far and Rui-Velâzquez. Ne ver did scoundrel say more 
roundly 

I am determinèd to be a villain 

than do these masters of iniquity. There must be no mista- 
king the elemént of contrast which Rivas loves so much. 
Epithets are attached to the villains as well as to the heroes : 
over against the « generoso Almanzor » and the « noble Zaide », 
are placed the « pérfido Velâzquez » and the « feroz Giafar ». 

This*last phrase meets us aimost at the begrnning of the 
poem, and it is immediately foliowed up. Giafar smiles a 
a bitter smile », speaks with « great coldness », and though 
once forgetting himself so far as to say « Bravo ! », repents 
immediately. AU this is of course at the toumey in the opc- 

1. Pp. 325 ff. 

2. Pp. 483 fl. 

3. P. 313. 11. 1-4. 

4. Cf. 526 11. 25-6. 

3. El noble Gustios, remozado y firme, 

De contento bafiado el ciego rostro, 

Y conducido por el sabio Nufio, • 

Va en pos del hijo, a quien lo debe todo. 
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ning canto. No sooner is this over than Giafar is presented 
io us in a way we are not iikedy to mistake or forget. The; 
second canto begins thus : 

Giafar, en cuyos ojos centellea 
Siniestra lumbre de terrible agüero, 

Cuyo vigor los aflos no enflaquecen, 

Ni caïman los furores de su pecho, 

Dado a la caza y ejercicios dur os, 

Y de la cotrte docto en los manejos, 

Es por sangre, riqueza y poderio 
La persona segunda del Imperio *. . 

We leam how he lost the first place; and the story of h^s- 
adventure with the Christian knight, of his faü and subse- 
quent govemorship, and of the circumstances leading to the 
birth of Kerima are full of phrases like « de Giafar el fana- 
tismo 1 2 », « Giafar ufano 3 4 », « hipôcrita astuto » « ardiendo 
en rabia 4 » « en vano desplegô sus art es 5 » « ia furia Del ter¬ 
rible Giafar 6 » « Giafar tirano 7 ». We hâve a description 
of the country under his rule 

de cadalsos 

Y de bàrbaras cârceles cubierto 8 . 

He is the 

Azote de su siglo, y detestado 
De su patria y de todo el universo 9 . 


1. Romance II, p. 47. 

2. Ibid., p. 48, 

3. Ibid p. 49. 

4. Ibid., p. 50. 

3. Ibid., p 53. 

6. Ibid., p. 55. 

7. Ibid., p. 56. 

8. Ibid., p. 48. 

9. Ibid., p. 48. 
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Proud and ambitious, skilful and cunning, without mercy, 
respect or affection, he is the exact contrary of Almanzor the 
good. And this is what the author means : we must not 
ask why such a man should hâve a Kerima for daughter, nor 
why he should give her so complété an éducation, while 
despising both arts and sciences himself, nor why with ail 
his cunning he does not conceal his feelings in the opening 
canto. Psychology plays a small part in the Moro Expésiio. 
The character of Giafar is refreshingly simple. « Giafar 
el furibundo 1 » he is, and furibundo he strides through the 
story, dealing misery where he goes, till, caught in his own 
machinations he is unwittingly slain by the man whom he 
hâtes. We see him in his last moments, a gruesome picture 

prorrumpiendo en gritos 
De gozoso furor 2 3 . 

and tortured by spectres from another world. Not even 
when he is dead does the author leave him, for the hatred 
of the people pursues him to the last : 

La pompa funeral con que el cadàver 
Del Vacir fué al sepulcro conducido, 

Se viô atacada por furiosa plebe, 

Que en el cuerpo insensible saciar quiso 
£1 odio y el rencor que le inspirara 
Con sus atrocidades cuando vivo; 

Y dispersando el fûnebre cortejo, 

Despedazô feroz los restos frios 3 . 

Lest a villain of equal ferocity should be lacking in the 
second part of the poem we hâve Lara’s brother-in-law Rui- 


1. Romance II, p. 73. 

2. Romance V, p. 181. 

3. Romance V, p. 206. 
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Velâzquez, cast in the same mould as Giafar 1 and no les- 
reprehensible. When he first appears it is as « orgulloso », 
« bizarro », « lucido y diestro cortesano » a . But he soon 

takes on the familiar characteristics of the stage villain : 

% 

altivo y fiero 

A traiciôn y a discordias avezado 3 

and before long his countenance is 

la fosca 

Facha de aquel démonio en came humana ♦. 

\ 

He has not the greatness which, with ail his villainy, sçme of 
the old plays give him; low, intriguing and cowardly, we 
continually feel that he is more of a foil to Mudarra than 
anything else, at any rate in the early part of the poem, 
where, it is true, he has only a secondary rôle. The quarrel, 
the temporary peace, the vengeance of Rui-Velâzquez upon 
Lara are ail described (by Zaide) in such a way as to préparé 
the reader for the part he plays in the sequel. Here he is 
the full-fledged villain : 

I 

Cubriôse 

La trente de Velâzquez de una nube. 


1. De Giafar y de Velâzquez 

Las aimas se entendian ; tal vez era 
Uno mismo el demonio que guiaba 
A ambos a un tiempo por distinta senda. 

(Romance IV, p. 153.) 

.They represent the Moorish and the Castilian villain, the heathen 
villain and the Christian respectively. The story is scrupulously 
fair to both sides ! 

2. Romance III, p. ni. 

3. Romance III, p. 129. 

4. Romance X, p. 461. 
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Ardiô an rayo infernal en soe traidores 
Ojos, y cou vos ronca y ifiero orgullo 
Asi a Feruân-Gojizâlez dirigiôse I 2 ... 

For twenty years he has been the first man in the kingdom, 
in reality ruling even the apparent ruler, hated by the greatest 
as by the smallest, yet of necessity flattered and obeyed by 
ail. But he is not happy. Not only does remorse sting him 
continually, not only do phantoms visit him and assault his 
peace of mînd, but he is unhappy in his marriage and he has 
no heir a . He has become « el triste Rui-Velâzquez », but is 
no less the villain still for that 3 . As the story progresses, 
there are unfolded in tum his proposed new marriage, the 
death of the Count, the retum of Lara, the astrologer’s 
waming, the challenge, Rui-Velâzquez’ attacks on his ene- 
mies and their failure, his attempts to bribe the Almighty, 
and ûnally the conflict. Throughout thjs narrative the 
reader is reminded of Velâzquez’ villainy (as though that 
were necessary!) by the use of conventional epithets and 
images. Rivas' treatment of his villain (brave but bad} 
in the duel-scene may be recalled by a few quotations : 

Era gallardo, si, diestro en las arma?, 

Extremado jinete, y su apostura 
Imponedora y noble, aunque altanera 4 5 . 

Brama Velâzquez como lierido toro : 

Otra vez y otra vez furioso busca 
Por el trente a Mudarra, que otra y otra 
El golpe esquiva de la lanza aguda s . 


1. Romance VII, p. 308. 

2. Romance IX, pp. 377-8. 

3. Ibid., p. 379. 

4. Romance XI, p. 495. 

5. Ibid., p. 497. 
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... Furibundo toraa 
A compléta* su triunio *... 

The old nurse addresses him as « monstruo a », and the 
song she sings is : 

Al traidor, al asesino 
Un mar de sangre circunda. 

En las ondas lo snmergen 
Sus victimæ insepultas. 

El infierno abre la boca 
Para tragarle... < No escuchan 
De los demonios los gritos, 

Con que a tal huésped saludan 3 ? 

When he is nnhorsed his courage never forsakes him : 

Fuerte se ostenta y diestro; y aunque duda 
De lograr la Victoria, despechado 
Todas sus fuerzas y su safia junta ♦. 

But the combat ends, as we know, in the villain’s death, 
— an inévitable conclusion. 

The minor characters are mainly figures painted to be 
gazed at, and nothing more. They develop little, and in a 
story of less imaginative power they would hardly be noticed. 
Rivas gives them a measure of individuality, yet seldom at 
the expense of their betters. Kerima's nurse, full of 

plâticas difusas, 

Viej as historias y mohosos cuentos 5 


1. Ibid., p. 499. 

2. Ibid., p. 499. 

3. Ibid., p. 500. 

4. Ibid., p. 502. 

3. P. 60,11. 3-4; cf. p. 189. 
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jealous for her charge, opposed from the outset to one whose 
prétentions were greater than his position, is the personifi- 
cation of ignorant préjudice, and has little in common with 
Rivas’ other minor personages in the manner of hef tompo- 
sition. The various priests are typical examples of thèse 
last, or Elvida or Vasco Pérez or the wife of Rui-Velâzquez 
— ail of whom hâve already been discussed under different 
headings. Egidio is the best example of a character whose 
introduction into the desenlace is highly désirable for purposes 
of the plot, but whom Rivas does not apparently think 
worth developing, or forbears to develop in the interests of 
the principal personages. Yet he, too, is more than a name, 
though less than a real human being, — which is far more 
than one would hâve expected from one of Rivas' minor 
characters after reading his early dramas. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Don Alvaro. 


I 


General nature . and purpose of the play. — First impressions of Don 
Alvaro. — Is it fatalistic? — Rivas’ early pre-occupation with • 
the subject of fatalism. — Or does it portray the workings of Pro¬ 
vidence ? — An alternative view. — Importance of the hero’s 
character to any discussion on this matter. — Analysis of the 
play from this stand point. — Judgment. 


We hâve already asked, in the first chapter of this book, 
what were the facts conceming the réception of Don Alvaro, 
and how the apparently contradictory accounts of it can 
be reconciled with each other and with the truth. One 
Spanish writer gives the characteristic answer to this question 
that the Spaniards of 1835 took things less seriously than 
did the French, and merely laiighed 1 ! 

The answer is unsatisfactory, partly because it does not 
explain the polemics which we hâve described, but also for 
its disagreement with contemporary accounts of the estreno. 


z. Funes, op. cit., p. 66. 

Si, al estrenarse, no se reprodujo en Madrid el vocinglero escân- 
dalo de Hemani, que alborotô a los parisienses, fué porque los de la 
Villa del Oso no tomaron tan a pecho lo que pasaba en la funciôn, 
y se contentaron con reirse... 
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It is easy to laugh at the draina to-day; it was ail but impos¬ 
sible then. 

* 1 

Eugenio de Ochoa in an article in the Artista (No. 15, 1836) 
calls Don Alvaro the « tipo exacto del draina modemo, obra 
de estudio y de conciencia, llena de grandes bellezas y de 
grandes defectos, sublime, trivial, religiosa, impfa, terrible 
personificaciôn del siglo xix l 2 . » Whether or no the first 
and last phrases be correct, the remainder of the sentence 
expresses in ail probability what the average playgoer 
thought of Don Alvaro. The one point in which ail the con- 
tradictory accounts of its perfomance agréé is expressed 
by the word asombro. Its power alone was overwhelming ; 
and the few spectators whose critical faculties were suffi- 
ciently pénétrating to escape the inhibition which it caused 
those of the average man found so many pronounced defects 
as well as undoubted merits in the play that they were unable 
to sum it up in other fashion that that of Ochoa : « El Don 
Alvaro es una obra indefinible a . <;Es la realizaciôn de algun 
pensamiento profundo de su autor?... ,-Ouién sabe?... Es 
tal vez una de esas misteriosas monomanias que brotan de 
las cabezas poéticas de este siglo, ya en un drama como 
Fausto, ya en una no vêla como Nuestra Senora de Paris » 
Then he adds, as if speaking from expérience, — a year after 
the représentation, let it be remembered — « Los que ana- 
lizan el Don Alvaro escena por escena, verso por verso, bus- 
cando el pensamiento que ha presidido a su composkiôn, 
se parecen al cirujano que hace la anatomia del cuerpo para 


1. The same judgment is reproduced in a biographical notice of 
the Duque de Rivas in Ochoa’s Apuntes para una biblioteca de escri - 
tores espanoles contemporâneos (II, p. 694), 1840. 

2. Cafiete {Obras del Duque de Rivas, ed. 1854, Vol. I, p. xxxi) 
lakes up Ochoa very literally... « Esta obra, no indefinible, como 
algtin critico ha dicho, àno clara y déflnible sobre todas las de su 
especie. » The critics are clearly at cross-pur poses. 
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busear el aima. » The critic of the Revisia esfamla whose 
identity is discussed in an eariier chapter 1 expresses himself 
in similar fashion : 

No es cosa de poca monta su apariciôn en la escena con sus fraües 
y sus soldados, con sus extravagancias y sus lugares comunes, con 
sas altos y sus bajos, con sus burlas y sus veras, con sus cosas que 
huelen a doecientos afios atrâs y sus otras eosas damantes, nov'simas, 
con sus resabioe de espafiola antigua y sus seflales de extranjera 
moderna 2 . 

And again, sumnung up the play, 

# 

Composiciôn mixta, composiciôn extrada repito, en que abund&n 
las perfecciones, llena de trozos de hermosa poesia, no exenta de 
lunares, composiciôn que sorpresdiô al auditorio poco acostumbrado 
a espect4cuLos de semejante naturaleza *. 

This has always been the first impression of the draina 
upon its readers as well as upon spectators. <t Inmenso como 
la vida humana », says Menéndez Pelayo, « rompe los moldes 
comunes de nuestro- teatro, aun en la época de su mayor 
esplendor 3 4 5 . » « La soluciôn es tan imprevista como sober- 

bia », is Blanco Garcia's verdict, « y el terror que déjà en el 
animo, muy parecido al de la tragedia griega ♦. » « Hubo 

de parecer », says Funes, « drama de una oeadfa mconcebiHe». » 

But, although ali agréé as to the general impression which 
the drama is meant to produce, rt is impossible to obtain 
unanimrty on a more distinct définition. The sub-title is 
a challenge. As Alvârez Espino says, the play was an apple 


1. See p. 75 abovc. 

2. MrvisUt espanola , Mardi 25 1835. 

3. Additions to Nuostro Stglo , p. 293, 

4. Op cit+, VoL, I, p. 147. 

5. Op. cit., p. 66. 
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of discord thrown among the critics x . Some supposed it 
to be an attempt to reproduce the fataiism of Œdipus Ty- 
rannus on the Spanish stage. « Su principaL resorte dramâ- 
tico es el fatalismo griego sin sujeciôn a réglas de ninguna 
especie », says Ferrer del Rio a , « ese es el nudo que enlaza sus 
mûltiples y excelentes cuadros, desempenados con una ri- 
queza de fantasia y un talento de observaciôn admirables. » 
[_« El objeto del drama del Duque de Rivas », says Pastor 
Diaz, « es el mismo que el de la antigua tragedia griega, 
la fatalidad?' Don Alvaro es un Edipo destinado por el cielo 
para hacer Ta desgracia de una familia, como el Edipo grigo 
la de la suya 1 2 3 . » « Verdadero Edipo de la musa catôlica », 

echoes Pacheco, « tan original, tan trâgico, incomparable- 
mente mas bello para nosotros que el del mismo Sôfocles 4 5 . » 
Blanco Garcia only modifies this view to the extent of allow- 
ing 'that \the conception of fate is inspired rather by the 
popular beliefs inherited from the Middle Ages than by 
ancient Grëek tragedy Charles de Mazade sees the hero 
as one « condamné à son berceau », « livré aux poursuites 
inflexibles du malheur », dragged down « de déception en 


1. Op. rit., p* 323. « El Don Alvaro fué la manzana de la discordia 
lanzada entre los criticos, para provocar una viva discusiôn : de ella ( 
unas veces saliô el autor ajado y deprimido bajo el peso de la nota de 
fatalista; otras, por el contrario, se le ensalzô como inventor de una 
de las obras mâs notables de todos los tiempos; quien viô en Don 
Alvaro una lecciôn desconsoladora y terrible, y una ensefianza digna 
del paganismo griego, quien, por el contrario, hallô en él el mâs her- 
moso simbolo del dogma cristiano. » 

2. Galen'a de la literatura espanola, 1846. 

* 

3. Op. rit., p. 70. 

4. Letter from J. F. Pacheco to the Duque de Rivas (Feb. 10 1855' 
prefixed as préfacé to Vol. IV of the 1854-5 édition of the latter’s works. 

5. « La fuerza del sino no es aqui una frase retôrica, y sihina especie 
de fatalidad, distinta de la pagana, y mâs afine a la suerte y la ventura 
de las creencias populares. » 
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déception, de douleur en douleur, de chute en chute, jusqu'à 
une fin lamentable 1 2 ». 

More recent critics are no less emphatic than this. [« Una 
fàtalidad, no griega sino espanolaj/ says Menéndez y Pelayo % 
« es el Dios que gula aquella mâquina. » « Le principal per¬ 
sonnage, c’est la Fatalité », says Ernest Mérimée 3 , going 
one stage farther, « l’Avi^xr, romantique, (sic). Elle pour¬ 
suit Don Alvaro, en fait à trois reprises un meurtrier et le 
sépare de celle qu'il aime, jusqu’au moment où il se tue. » 

Let us remark at once that it is in no way surprising if 
the sub-title of Rivas' gréa test play should. suggest that the 
draina is concemed with the great force of destiny — as was, 
indeed, to a certain degree, the greatest of his verse romances. 
For the idea of a relentless fate had undoubtedly, from his 
earliest days, obsessed his imagination. As early as 1808 
we find him apostrophising his country thus : 

l Cômo triunfar pudiste del s&fiudo 
Destino, que ofuscô tus claros dias 4 5 ? 

It is this same « sanudo destino » which keeps him from his 
Olimpia 3 (in 1819 and 1820) and his family 6 (in 1829) and 

1. Op. cit., p. 347. 

2. Op. cit., p. 293. 

3. Précis d’histoire de la littérature espagnole, 1908, p. 425. 

4. Vol. I, p. 200, Al Armamento de las provincias espanolas contra 
los franceses. 

5. Vol. I, p. 322; cf. Vol. II, pp. 26-28 : 

A pocas ho ras, 

El destino feroz embravecido 

Me arrebatô a mi Olimpia, y en pos de ella 

Todo mi bien y la ventura mia. 

... Y en pos el dia, 

El dia ansiado brillarâ, en que afable 
El destino a mi Olimpia me devuelva. 

6. Vol. II, p. 78. 
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may one day re-unite them 1 2 3 when the aspect of bis star is 
changed a . It has taught him bv bitter expérience (he says 
in 1830) that ail happiness is illusion, and that the only trnth 
is to be found in mourning and death, the sorrows and the 
Sears o£ life. This fatalism is not confined to the more Per¬ 
sonal and lyric compositions. It invades the Paso Honroso 
(1812) 3 ; and Florinda (1826), as we hâve seen 4 5 , is full of 
references to « destine sahudo », « celestes iras », and the hke. 
Where these allusions are Christianâsed, the metamorphoeis 
is but apparent : the change is only one of words. There 
is a striking example in one passage where the pœt’s ima¬ 
gination leads him to a conception of the Omnipotent appa- 
rently in accordance with one iorm of orthodox Chris tiamty’ : 

Serâ : que en el sagrado firmamento 
Lo tiene escrito el dedo omnipotente, 

De luz con caractères in mutables. 

jDecreto celestial, que el aima m'a 
Embarga de placer y de esperanza I 
|Ah! De tu cumplimiento, 

<j Cuândo en oriente brillarâ el gran dia ? 

Ley sempiterna que los orbes mueve 
Haz que en espacio breve 
Las esteras girando 
Traigan su ansiada luz \ 


1. Vol. II, p. 45. El Desterrado. 

2. Riqueza, amor, aplausos a porfia 

Gocé, cuando mi estrella 

Su adverso influjo pérfida escondia. 

(El Desterrado, Vol. II, p. 43.) 


3. Al venue de este modo combatido 

Por todos lados del destine fiero, 

Quiero buscar en vos, sefiora bella, 

Muerte, o consuelo de mi inlausta estrella. 


4. See above, pp. 191, ff. 

5. El Desterrado, Vol. II, p. 54. 


(Vol. I, p. 465.) 
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Yet almost at the same period he uses words which might 
hâve been Leopardi’s, to express sentiments significant in- 
deed as coming from the future author of Don Alvaro : 

l Y qné, dije, serâ que las estrellas 
Vieron con ceflo el infelice dfa. 

Que empecé a respirar?... Sera, oh destino, 

Que siéra pre el hombre en misera agonia 
Arrastre su existir?... Si esta es la suerte 
Que guardan los arcanos 
A la raza infeliz de los humanos, 

Ven sin tardanza, ven, joh duice muerte! 

Siega piadosa la garganta mia, 

Descanse al menos en la tumba fria r . 

Seeing then that this conception of Destiny was présent 
with Rivas continually throughout his literary career, and 
that it obsessed him most at the time of perhaps his greatest 
dépréssion — the year of El Desterrado — it is only natural 
that, when he settled down to write in Malta, the theme of 
Destiny should be prominent in his mind. We hâve seen 
prémonitions in Arias Gonzalo and the lyrics of a fatalism 
which the theme of the Moro Expôsito gave Rivas ample 
excuse for developing. It would be natural to look for a 
future development in Don Alvaro, to seize the first indica¬ 
tions of fatalistic thought, and to exaggerate them. Let us, 
however,. be on guard against this, for the matter is less 
simple than it may appear. 

Some of those who refuse to see fatalism in Don Alvaro 
consider that the Duke would not hâve wished to portray 
a fatalistic hero, on account of the unorthodoxy of this pro- 
ceeding. « Atendido el carâcter de su autor y el anâlisis 
profundo del libro », says Alvarez Espino, « mâs parecen en 
efecto acertar estos ültimos *; porque es indudable que mirado 

— m » m ^ ,m ■ — - - — » » ^ ^ ^ _ a. m - ^ ^ m m ■ ■ ■ » — «W» m ■■ ^ ^ 

1. A Olimpia, Vol. I, p. 329. 

2. He is continuing the paragraph quoted above (p. 382 note). 

PEVVE HISPANIQI E. ï5 
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este drama bajo tal aspecto, despréndense de él ensenanzas 
admirables 1 2 que, a su sana influencia unen el valor de una 
verdad clarfsima y de una ejemplaridad segura. » Canete 
proceeds, in somewhat more critical fashion, to draw the same 
conclusions as Alvârez Espino from the play as he finds it. 
He considère it to be an exposition of the dealings of provi¬ 
dence no less thanisthe Moro Expésüo *. « Don Alvaro es 

como viva demostraciôn del fin que tienen los errores de la 
humanidad; de las angustias a que nuestras faltas nos con- 
denan ; de que para salvamos de la perdiciôn a que nos arras- 
tran las propias cul pas, ^queda siempre a la Divinidad el 
gran poder de la misericordia 3 . m One is irresistibly remin- 
ded, in reading these conflicting sets of théories side by side, 
of one of Campoamor's Doloras, and it is difficult to refrain 
from exclaiming with him : « What's in a name ? » 

Cuestiôn de nombre. 

De una hermosa pagana la existencia 
Salvô un cristiano, y con fervor divino 
La pagana diô gracias al Destino 
Y el cristiano alabô a la Providencia. 

The view which these critics take of the drama may in a 
general way — for there are divergences of detail — be sum- 

med up as follows. {The play, they say, is meant to show the 

% 

dreadful results of premeditated (or unpremeditated) crime 
and the workings of an all-shaping Divinity, against whose 


1. So Cueto (op. cit., p. 564), though looking at the play from a less 
restricted standpoint, says of the catastrophe : « No es en realidad 
sino una lecciôn tremenda de la moral cristiana. > 

2. En la conclusiôn del Don Alvaro encuentro yo una faz distinta 
pero no menos ejemplar y cristiana, de la justicia providencial vi¬ 
sible en El Moro Expôsito (op. cit.; p. 58). Cf. Rivas’ works, ed. 1854. 

Vol. I, pp. XXXI, XXXIII. 

3. Ibid., p. 61. Ci. Works, ed. 1854, p. xxxm. 
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calculations mortal prescience îs powerless^ The pistol goes 
off and kills the Marquis (not, as one might think, because he 
refuses his daughter to the man of her choice, but) because 
of D. Alvaro’s proposai to marry her (in perfect form and 
order, be it noted) without her father's knowledge and con¬ 
sent. Where, let us ask, is the crime in this proceeding? 
What audience, in Rivas ’^day or ourown.but would applaud 
D. Alvaro to the écho? | D. Carlos and D. Alfonso, however, 
according to this view, are incarnations of the spirit of ven¬ 
geance : their love for Leonor was once pure, but it has 
become poisoned by hatred of her lover, and their double 
failure and their deaths are the fruits of their attempted 
crimes.! Finally, the fates of D. Alvaro and Leonor, for so 
long unconsciously near one another, are the due reward 
of their mutual love, which is immoral because it persists 
in spite of the Marquis of Calatrava’s opposition. Hence 
throughout the play, as Alvârez Espino puts it « El principio 
providencial queda triunfante, desde el momento en que se 
oye tras la catâstrofe el grito de la religiôn que invoca al cielo 
pidiéndole misericordia 1 ». 

To give reasons for rejecting this view hardly seems to 
the writer a necessity. It supposes a morality, not only 
impeccably orthodox, but as painfully narrow as can be 
imagined 2 . It deprives the play of the unity given it by its 


1. Op. cit., p. 324. 

2. Juan Valera, writing in 1889 (op. cit., pp. 180-1) puts it roundly 
enough — and he was no lax moralist : « Es aserto irreflexivo o es 
hipôcrita mogigateria el suponer gran cuipa en Don Alvaro porque 
va a robar a su novia para casarse con ella cuando le niegan su mano 
tan sin razôn. Todo caballero, no siendo un mandria, y estando tan 
fina y entraflablemente enamorado, hubiera hecho lo mismo en iguales 
circunstancias, salvo el caso de una virtud sublime que se puede poner 
como modelo idéal, y no como precepto corriente y vigente... Don 

1 

Alvaro y su novia no eran santos, sino dos seres muy humanos y muy 
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protagonist, by shifting the moral centre twice from himself 
to his opponents. Ut supposes a Providence who rewards a 
would-be seducer by wiping out the whole family of the girl 
whose honour he had attempted^ And it leaves out of 
account one fundamental fact : that Rivas himself called 
the play Don Alvaro 0 la fuerza del sino x . In other words, 
the story of the drama was to its author, first and foremost, 
that of the hero, and secondarily, an exposition of the power 
of something which Rivas termed « destiny ». No interpré¬ 
tation of the drama can possibly be true which neglects 
these fundamental facts. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to look on the play as a successful démonstration of la fuerza 
del sino . At what does that sino aim? At preventing Don 
Alvaro from leading a peaceful life ? Neither a tragic nor a 
romantic conception ! At keeping him from the death which 
he desires? But it cornes at last in the most frightful possible 
form. jAt sparing him continually, with jxagic irony, from 
his enemies of the House of Calatrava, that his end might 
be the most dreadful imaginable?, This is the onîy plausible 
answer : but it is belied at every tum by the profoundly 
Christian tone of the drama, as will presently be seem And 
a more powerful objection is that the various events which 
lead to the catastrophe are the resuit of an accident (or 

apasionados, y me parece mezquino buscar en su proyectada fuga, 
en culpa tan leve, y en la que en igual caso incurririamos todos, pre- 
texto o motivo para que el cielo se desencadene contra aquellos infe- 
lices. Ruin y vulgar recurso es éste para justificar a la providencia, 
cuyos designios basta con decir que son inexcrutables. » 

1. Funes mcets the difficulty of the <t segundo titulo tan poco feliz, 
tan opuesto a loque en la fabula se desenvuelve » ( op. cit., p. 77) but 
in no way solves it by saying « el mismo poeta no (sospechô) su trans- 
cendencia y significaciôn profundamente catôlica! » (p. 87), and later 
(pp. 90-1) that, wishing only to portray the dreadful results of invo» 
luntary crime he added the sub-title « para ser entendido por la muche- 
dumbre »! 
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are we to say of the working of Destiny) which is itself directly 
due to an act of the hero’s Jree^will — the projected elope- 
ment with Leonor *. 

Can we then, interpret the design of the play without 
adopting either of these views ? Funes stigmatises the term 
« Edipo cristiano » applied by Cueto to Don Alvaro as a « ma- 
nifest contradiction, the term « Christian » excluding the very 
idea of fatalism » a . Cafiete goes so far as to call the phrase 
« puerile, contradictory and meaningless 3 ». There is no doubt 
reason for a protest. But none the less the cri tics who hâve 
used such terms, if a little paradoxically, are not without 
justification. For the play itself is contradictory, and is 
it not at least possible thàt the contradictions may be the 
resuit of a not unusual happening : that the author’s intention 
was deflected from its normal path by considérations — whe- 
ther literary, moral or religious — prompted by the instinct 
of the true dramatist who consciously or subconsciously is 
writing for his audience ? Is not the point of view of Cueto 
more reason able than has been supposed? « El Edipo de 


1. « Preguntad al püblico espafiol que asiste al teatro », said Cueto 
to his fellow-academicians, « desprevenido y ajeno de teorias, y él 
os responde con su aficiôn y sus aplausos que ve retratados su honor, 
su denuedo, y sus preocupaciones en los personajes del Don Alvaro. 
Al Duque de Rivas no le pasô siquiera por las mientes que escribia 
un segundo Edipo. » ( Op. cit., p. 559.) 

2. « Alguien ha dicho (no sé quién ni en dônde) que el personaje del 
drama de Rivas no es otra cosa que un Edipo cristiano. » {Op. cit., 
p. 90.) The reference is to Cueto’s Discurso necrolôgico (p. 563) : 
c Don Alvaro, el Edipo cristiano... » Pacheco too, as we saw above 
(p. 382 note) calls Don Alvaro « verdadero Edipo de la musa catô- 
lica ». 

3. « Decir que el héroe de este drama es un Edipo cristiano, frase 
que ha gustado mucho a biôgrafos y criticos y que repiten todos 
haciéndola suya, es una puerilidad contradictoria y varia de sen- 
tido. » {Op. cit., p. 61.) 
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la musa cristiana », he says, « représenta una idea muy diversa : 
es el acaso, que interviene en las cosas humanas sin contra- 
riar las leyes providenciales, sin poner estorbo al libre al- 
bedrfo *. » 

Let us, without adopting Cueto's position for the moment, 
at least admit the possibility of such a deflection of intention. 
Let us suppose that the Duque de Rivas set out consciously 
to combine pagan and Christian ideas — or that, having 
embarked upon one line of action he allowed himself to be 
led towards the other, unwilling, as Juan Valera says he 
habitually was a , to convey moral lessons in his plays. 
What, in that case (or in any case) is the resuit he had achie- 
ved? What, that is to say, appears to be the impression 
made by the play if we consider it objectively without rela¬ 
tion to the views set out above ? 

In the first place, ail will agréé that the dominating per- 
sonality and the figure which gives the play ail the unity, 
— whether much or little — which it possesses, is the hero, 
Don Alvaro. He takes possession of the stage, in spirit, long 


1. This is something like the view of Valera in 1854 (Revista espa- 
nola de ambos mundos, Vol. II, p. 620). « El sino o la mala estrella, 
es decir, un conjunto de circunstancias fortuitas, ponen a don Alvaro 
en ocasiôn de cometer delitos que su mismo honor le manda que 
cometa, sin que por eso su voluntad se tuerza e incline al mal. » Or 
as he puts it in 1889 {dp. cit., p. 181). « Todas las desventuras de Don 
Alvaro no" ocurrieron... sino de resultas de un acaso funesto... Lo 
demâs es un encadenamiento de consecuencias naturales... El sino, 
el acaso o la fortuna que produce estas catâstrofes, no vicia las aimas, 
y no fuerza el libre albedrio de ellas para faltar a la ley moral, dentro 
dcl limite que marcan a esta misma ley las costumbres, o preocu- 
paciones, si se quiere, de una época determinada. # 

2. Op. cit., p. 179. « El Duque ténia horror a las tesis como funda- 
mento de poemas. El Duque sôlo se propuso conmover y divertir, 
y esto lo consiguiô. # So, too. Rivas' son ( Obras , ed. 1894, Vol. I, 
pp. xx-xxi). 
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before he passes mysteriously across it ; the story of the play 
is the story of Don Alvaro to the end. Whatever idea the 
draina has at its root must of necessity be intimately con- 
nected with its hero. 

Secondly, the climax of the draina, the point at which 
begins the action leading to the catastrophe, is the death of 
the Marquis. That event is, in the dramatic sense, an acci¬ 
dent : it is not presented to us by the author as the resuit of 
anything like destiny; only one of the characters so much 
as mentions destiny in connection with it *. Nor is it for 
one moment portrayed as the resuit of a crime. Ail on D. Al¬ 
varo’s side look on the elopement as morally justified a , and 
in no way as a crime condoned by circumstances or love. 
D 4 Leonor's scruples, which alone might be cited against 
this view, are the resuit of that same natural timidity which 
we find in Romeo and Juliet K 

4 

1. That one is of course. Don Alvaro; as late as in IV, i, he says to 
Don Carlos : 

Yo a vuestro padre no heri. 

Le hiriô solo su destino. 

And it is interesting that (surely not by chance) this is exactly what 
Mudarra writes after Giafar’s death, to Kerima : 

Kerima, yo a tu padre he dado muerte. 

Mas no fui yo, fué sôlo su destino. 

{Moro Expôsito, p. 200, 11 . 19-20.) 

2. As we shall see again (p. 405) D. Alvaro invokes heaven to bless 
the deed, Curra makes light of it, and even the Canon only speaks 
of it (I, 4) as a « desgracia ». Had the author conceived it as a crime 
he would presumably at least hâve made the Canon, and probably 
one of D. Alvaro’s partisans, speak of it as such. He could not, in 
that case, possibly hâve made it clear that D. Alvaro’s conscience 
did not in any way reproach him! 

3. Romeo and Juliet, II, 11, 116-120. 

Although I joy in thee 
I hâve no joy of this contract to-night : 
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The development of the drama, then, is dépendent upon 
an accident, and it is worked out by ordinary human beings 
in full possession of their free will *, aided by the chances 
which play so great a part in real life 3 . The process of 
development is this. Don Alvaro, up to a certain point, 
bears a charmed life : he courts death in vain. But 
what he attributes to Destiny is really a perfectly ra- 
tional, if unusual, sériés of events, for which we are perfectly 
well prepared by the reports of Don Alvaro’s exceptional 
valour. When the point is reached at which life becomes 
intolérable, he takes the course which he might hâve ta ken 
at any moment throughout the play and destroys himself. 
'Where is the Destiny now of which he soliloquised? Why 
does not the unseen hand restrain or change the course of 
events by a miracle? Because Don Alvaro was destined 
neither to escape violent death nor to suffer it. The forces 
set in motion by the explosion of the fatal pistol are not 
those of Destiny but of Free-Will, aided by coincidences 
which some call Providence and others Chance. 


It is too rash, too unadvised, too sudden; 

Too like the lightning, which doth cease to be 
Ere one can say « It lightens ». 

We may infer this frora the somewhat neurotic tempérament which 
is Leonor’s throughout the play. Dramatically considered, Leonor’s 
scarcely articulate protests in this scene seem rather to hâve been 
inserted to stem the éloquence of D. Alvaro's protestations and 
relieve what might otherwise hâve become monotony. 

1. It has been suggested to me that destiny may work out its ends 
by using the éléments of chance, and the acts of an apparently free 
will. Undoubtedly it may, but the philosophy of a play is that of 
its author, not of its critics, and it is the author who is under discus¬ 
sion here. 

2. Whether Rivas' use of chance is exaggerated or no we shall 
discuss later (iee pp. 42*4 fi. fcelow). 
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. This is the impression made by the drama called La fuerza 
del sino. If the author teaches a lesson — involuntarily 
or no — it is of the inscrutability of the dealings of Provi¬ 
dence. But we prefer to take the play at its self-assessed 
value. It is the story of the catastrophic career of a man 
of parts, of a fatal accident and the dire results that foliow 
it, of a period during which the tragic conclusion is in an 
astonishing way delayed, and the moment at which the hero's 
belief that the forces of destiny inhibit it is shattered as he 
himself proves the contrary. 

Manifestly, if this impression was what the dramatist 
intended to create, we hâve to face contradictions. The 
sub-title is mis-applied, the various parts of the play are 
not wholly in harmony, and the author’s ultimate design 
hardly bears examination. But the thesis of this study is 
that the impression produced does not coincide with Rivas' 
intention, and that ail we can do is to endeavour to recons- 
truct that intention, showing possibly how it came to differ 
from the resuit. 

We shall be safe presumably in starting from the titleand 
the sub-title as representing Rivas’ idea of what he meant 
his play to be. It was to be, no doubt, the terrible and 
moving drama of a hero, majestic in proportions, tracked 
down by an arbitrary and capricious Destiny. Possibly 
the Destiny of Rivas’ original conception was identical with 
the Avrpnr, of Greek tragedy ; more probably it was a somewhat 
vague mediaeval re-creation — a Romantic re-incamation 
of the astrology of the Middle Ages *. But some conception 
of a Destiny as the hero’s antagonist Rivas undoubtedly 
had. 

i. Funes ( op. cit., p. 89) terms it thus and connects it with « el 
horôscopo y el signo de la astrologia judiciaria ». Cf. Blanco Garc'a, 
op. cit.. Vol. I, p. 149 note, and Menéndez Pelayo in his additions 
to Leixner’s volume which he translated as Nuestro Siglo. 
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Clearly the strength of thp impression which this super- 
natural antagonist would produce would be in direct propor¬ 
tion to the strength of the impression made by the hero. So, 
in order to impress his audiences and his readers with the 
omnipotence of his Destiny, the author's first care was for 
the central personage. The protagonist must be a hero of 
great strength of character, of universally acknowledged 
nobility, the incarnation of those qualifies which make a 
man. But more than this there must be something of mys- 
tery surrounding him, something which shall ensure his 
being regarded with awe. He must in short resemble one 
of those great Romantic heroes which figure in Hugo or 
Byron, a Hemani, a Ruy Blas, a Lara or a Manfred ; a being 
immeasurably above his fellows : a superman whom if 
Destiny could bring to a tragic fate it would be achieving 
a conquest indeed. 

Such a man Rivas succeeds in presenting to us at the 
opening of his play without any doubt. Don Alvaro is a 
popular hero. Gipsy and gallant unité in his praises : 

ê 

PRECIOSILLA 

Como que ha laltado en ella [*. t. la corrida] don Alvaro el indiano, 
que a caballo y a pie es el mejor torero que tiene Espafia. 

MAJO 

Es verdad que es todo un hombre, muy duro con el ganado y muy 
echado adelante. 

PRECIOSILLA 

Y muy buen mozo... Don Alvaro es digno de ser marido de una 
emperadora... 

jQué gallardo!... iQué formai y que generoso!... 

The old watcr-carrier extols his generosity : 

TIO PACO 

Cuantas veces viene aquî a beber, me pone sobre el mostrador una 
peseta columnaria. 
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The officer who is présent calls him 

un hombre riquisimo, y cuyos modales estân pregonando que es un 
caballero. 

He is incredibly courageous : 

MAJO 

i Y vaya un hombre valientel Cuando en la Alameda Vieja le salie- 
ron aquella noche los siete hombres mâs duros que tiene Sevilla. 
metiô mano y me los acorralô a todos contra las tapias del picadero. 

And withal he is as honourable as could be wished : 

OFICIAL 

Y en el desafio que tuvo con el capitân de artilleria se porté como 
un caballero. 

The Canon suggests that the Marquis' two sons would resent 
D. Alvaro's further advances : one of his hearers at once 
makes an implied comparison between D. Alvaro and the 
younger son D. Alfonso which is recallcd in the later compa¬ 
rison of the elder with his victor : 

HABITANTE 1° 

... Mi primo que acaba de Uegar de Salamanca, me ha dicho que 
(D. Alfonso) es el coco de la Universidad, mâs espadachin que estu- 
diante, y que tiene metidos en un pufio a los matones sopistas. 

Then there is the mystery about Don Alvaro which puts 
him on a higher pinnacie still. He is an « ente muy mis- 
terioso » of whom « se dicen tantas y taies cosas »... Ail 
that is known of him is the fact of his arrivai, laden with 
wealth, two months before, from the Indies *. Rumour 
makes him alternately a pirate, an Inca, and the bastard 


i. Canônigo : « Sélo sabemos que ha venido de Indias hace dos 
meses y que ha traido dos negros y mucho dinero. » 
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son of a grandee of Spain and a Moorish queen. The Canon's 
remarks, apart from their understating the case for the 
opposition, add to the impression of mystery. He concludes 
by stating the plain truth : 

El caso es sencillisimo. Don Alvaro llegô hace dos meses. Nadie 
sabe quien es *, 

What a suggestive opening for a Romantic drama! 

And to crown these impressions cornes the culminating 
suggestion of power. The group round the Aguaducho is 
gossiping at its loudest when suddenly there is a silence, and 
ail eyes are turned to the spot. 

PRECIOSILLA 

Pues el generoso don Alvaro... 

HABITANTE I 

En nombrando el ruin de Roma, luego asoma... alli viene don Alvaro. 

And slowly, as, by a stage device, the fall of night cornes 
swiftly over the scene, and the hushed figures of the gossips 
can barely be distinguished, Don Alvaro is made to pass 
before us in the deepest silence. The stage direction shows 
clearly the author's intention in this unusual scene : 

ESCENA III 

Erapieza a anochecer, y se va obscureciendo el teatro. Don Alvaro 
sale embozado en una capa de seda, con un gran sombrero blanco, 

1. Act I, Scene n. Compare the impression conveyed by the critic 
of the Reuista Espanola already cited : 

* Quién es don Alvaro ? se me preguntarâ. Don Alvaro es un ente 
desconocido, galân, valiente, generoso como todo héroe de novela, 
o de comedia, soberbio como pocos, llcno de ideas poéticas, vagas, 
ambiciosas, obscuras, personificaciôn de ciertos suefios fantâsticos, 
figura de contornos inciertos, vaporosos como son los cuadros de 
Schiller (March 23 1835). 
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botines y espuelas; cruza lentamente la escena mirando con dignidad 
y melancolia a todos lad os, y se va por el puente. Todos lo observan 
en gran silencio. v 

Thus far (Act I, Scene ni) the dramatist's plan is proceed- 
ing well. His hero has undoubtedly created an impression : 
he is fit in every way, in fact, to be the leading figure in a 
tragedy. Had this impression been sustained, we might 
well hâve had a drama on the force of Destiny indeed. It 
is now that Rivas is beset by great difficulties, which compel 
him to leave the path which he has traced. 

In the first place he is led away by his participation in 
the Romantic passion for striking, violent and « dramatic » 
scenes. The play which is worthily to présent « la fuerza 
del sino » must hâve something of the dignity of a tragedy; 
it cannot be a second class Romantic « drama ». It is im¬ 
possible to tum one’s protagonist into « a poor player that 
struts and frets » before an excitable audience and at the 
same time to « purge the émotions », to excite pity and terror. 

And thus, while ail and sundry continue to laud Don 
Alvaro to the skies throughout the remainder of the play i 


i. Examples are so numerous that Rivas secms at times to be 
forcing his hero’s virtues clown his audience’ throats. A few repré¬ 
sentative eulogies may be quoted. 

I, 6, Curra : » ... al arrogante. 

Al enamorado, al noble 
Don Alvaro. » 

D. Carlos, the soldiers and the doctor ail speak in the highest 
terms of his valour (III, 4-7). After the duel in which D. Carlos 
is killed, the officers combine in lauding D. Alvaro at the expense 
of his fallen rival (IV, 2). Ail the chief officers in Veletri go to beg 
the king to spare his life (IV, 6). As Padre Rafael, D. Alvaro is 
sought by ail (V, 1) and the Prior terms him « un siervo de Dios a 
quien todos debemos imitar » (V, 2). 
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the dramatist himself does nothing but weaken the effect 
which he has so adequately sustained up to the moment of 
his hero’s first appearance. For a time Don Alvaro holds 
us by his presence, his lyrical ardour and the dignity with 
which he treats Leonor’s weakness, and (it must be added) 
by his somewhat bombastic self-esteem : 

Y cnando el nuevo sol en el Oriente, 

Protector de mi estirpe soberana, 

Numen etemo en la regiôn indiana, 

La regia pompa de su trono ostente, 

Monarca de la luz, padre del dia, 

Yo tu esposo seré, tû es posa mia. 

But no sooner is a noise heard than ail the coolness of Don 
Alvaro Aies. « Serenidad es necesario en todo caso » he 
says sententiously, but where is the « serenity » of a man who 
draws a pistol to « defend and save » his lady-love and the next 

moment, when she reproaches him with the intention to 

» 

shoot her father or brothers, déclarés (« profundamente con- 
fundido ») that he will use it to take his own üfe? He is 
surely a poor kind of gallant who embarks on an enterprise 
like this without clear résolves as to what he wiJl do in case 
of a surprise. Nor does he show himself more favourably 
when he falls on his knees before the enraged father and 
hands him the pistol. It sounds well enough in a comic 
opéra, but woefully unworthy of serious drama that the hej*o 
should exclaim — even « con dignidad » — after kneeling 
without effect : 

Desgraciado del que me pierda el respeto 

One is much more inclined to écho the words of the Marquis 
than those of Don Alvaro : 

Tu actitud suplicante mani fiesta lo bajo de tu condiciôn. 
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Not ail Don Alvaro's ranting about his corpse and his lady's 
innocence can take from one the impression that the Marquis 
was right throughout. 

The truth is that the whole of this scene and the latter 
half of that which précédés it are weak beyond description 
from the point of view of character and design, simply be- 
cause both these details are forgotten or deliberately sacri- 
ficed for the sake of producing a somewhat cheap dramatic 
effect. It seems to us that the spectator or reader who 
begins the play with the high conception of its aims and 
central figure which the title and the early scenes suggest, 
and who is not dazz*ed by the possible éclat of Scenes vu 
and viii of Act I, loses that conception after this unfortunate 
display, and never entirely, if even partially, regains it. He 
admires the undoubted power of some of the later scenes : 
that is ail. 

After this scene Don Alvaro disappears for an act, — 
he is indeed barely mentioned, though seldom absent from 
our subconsciousness. The undoubted flaw of construction 1 
is in the circumstances a positive merit, and when he is next 
discovered (III, ni) on the occasion of his well-known soliloquy, 
he may to some extent hâve recovered his status. The soli¬ 
loquy itself suggests that Rivas is endeavouring to force to 
the front the mysterious superman, to reassert the idea of 
all-powerful destiny. For Don Alvaro's soliloquy, of over one 
hundred lines, uses the word « Dios » but once and has but one 
properly religious reference 2 , the assumption of the suppo- 
sedly dead Leonor’s immortality. It expresses the descn- 


1. See pp. 418 fi. below. 

2. Socôrreme, mi Leonor, 

Gala del suelo andaluz. 
Que ya eres ângel de luz 
J unto al trono del Sefior. 
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gano of the Roman tic in a quite non-Christian form *. Fur- 
ther it contains vague allusions to the strange nature of the 
speaker's early life , 2 and, most important of ail, it has three 
references to Destiny which leave no doubt as to the drama¬ 
tisas intention. 


Parece, si, que a medida 
Que es mâs dura y màs amarga, 
Mâs extiende, màs alarga 
£1 destino nuestro vida. 


Entonces risuefio un dia, 
Uno sôlo, nada màs. 

Me diô el destino; quizàs 
Con intenciôn mâs impia. 


1. The opening ; 

jQué carga tan insufrible 
Es el ambiente vital, 

Para el mezquino mortal 
Que nace en signo terrible I 
i Qué eternidad tan horrible 
La brève vida!... 

Terrible cosa es nacer. 

This theme is repeated throughout with variations. 

2 . ... Infeliz naci 


Amor y ambiciôn ardiente 
Me engendraron de concierto; 
... Una cârcel fué mi cuna, 

Y fué .mi escuela el desierto. 
Etc. (III, in). 
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Busco ansioso cl morir 
Por no os&r el resis tir 
De los astros el furor x . 

There follows the display of « heroico valor » which rescues 
D. Carlos, and the scene in which D. Alvaro fights (« cotno 
un desesperado ») and is wounded. But as soon as we reach 
the quarrel scene (IV, i) we hâve character and design subor- 
dinated to dramatic efïect once more. Any audience is 
attracted by a violent and desperate quarrel between two 
men who had been friends. But where the great man mocked 
by Fate préserves his dignity, the petty hero can only rant 
without efïect. To which class does D. Alvaro now belong? 

DON ALVARO 

(Fuera de si) 

|Ah, traidor!... jAh, fementidol... 

Violaste infâme un secreto, 

Que yo débil, yo indiscrète, 

Moribundo... inadvertido... 

After such a petty outburst, what can the man say to rein- 
state himself as a hero of tragedy? The groundlings are 
applauding, but where is the superman? 

DON CARLOS 

... Temblad, que ante vos estoy. 

# 

DON ALVARO 

No sé temblar... 

Protestations such as these will not convince us, and it is 
almost ludicrous that once again, as on a former occasion, 
Don Alvaro goes on to give himself the lie : 

No es furia la valentla 

Y ésta obra siempre con calma, 

i. III, in, passim. 

REVIE HISPANIQUE. 2Ô 
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He need not now invoke the stars 1 , or speak of des- 
tiny* , or flaunt his noble origia 3 in Don Carlos' face ; the 
scene is a commôn quanred between two ordinary jnen, and 
not ail the devices of the pfeywright will alter it into the 
climax of a lofty draina. 

Whether Don Alvaro's violent protestations to the Captain 
(IV, ni) repel us or no will dépend on the degree of respect 
whicb we now bear towards him. It is doubtful if the reader 
so much as notices the reference in this scene to fate : 


jMuerte es mi destino, muerte, 
Porque la muerte merezco, 
Porque es paca mi la vida 
Aborrecible tormento! 


In the final act Don Alvaro is another man entirely. The 
four years which he has spent in the monastery, the prayers, 
penances and fasfcs of which- the Prior speaks, hâve comple- 
tely changed him, taking ftom him the very traits which 
marred him as a tragic hero and giving hlm a calm dignity 
which cornes too late. Compare his quick outburst in the 


I. 

Pues trataron las estrellas 

Por raros modes de hacemos 




Amigos, i a qué oponemos 

A lo que buscaron ellas? 

(iv. 

!•) 

2. 

Yo a vuestro padre no heri. 




Le hiriô sôlo su destino. 

(IV. 

I.) 

3 - 

Yo os ofrezco, yo os juro 




Que no os arrepentiréis .. 

Cuando a conocer llcguéis 
Mi arigeu excelso y puro. 

Al primer grande espaflol 
No le cedo en jerarquia; 

Es mas al ta mi hidalguia 

Que el trono del mismo sol. (IV, i.) 
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scene with Don Carlos (IV, i) and the long restraint in that 
with Don Alfonso (V, vi), before a false and cruel accusation 
makes him give way to his pent-up fury, and after he has 

recovered himself a blow is needed to rouse him once more. 

« 

But the change cornes too late for the dramatist’s purpose. 
And by what oversight — or by what strange and subtle 
irony — does Rivas make Alvaro kneel at Alfonso’s feet and 
cry : 

Prosternado a vuestras plantas 
Vedme, cual persona alguna 
Jamds me viô 1 ?... 

Has he really forgotten that night when Don Alvaro knelt 
before the man of whom Don Alfonso was the « living image » ? 

However it may be, Don Alvaro is now once more the 
Byronic hero : 

Os arrancarâ la lengua 
Que mi clara estirpe insulta, 

Vamos... 

Hora es de muerte, de muerte, 

£1 in fiera o me confunda. 

« Voy al infiemo » he shouts to the lay brother who enquires 
his destination. « << Veis lo ilustre de mi sangre? » he cries 
to Don Alfonso before they engage, and as they meet : 

iBaste. 

Muerte y exterminio I | Muerte 
Para los dos! Yo matarme 
Sabré en teniendo el consuelo 
De beber tu inicua sangre 2 . 

When Don Alfonso, dying, begs to be confessed, his opponent 
déclarés himself « no... mâs que un rëprobo, presa infeliz 

1. v, vi. 

2. V, ix. 
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del demonio ». To the Prior (« con sonrisa diabôhca, todo 

convulso ») he cries 

* 

Yo soy un enviado del infiemo, soy el demonio exterminador, 

and as he leaps into the gulf below him he delivers himself 
thus : 

Infiemo abre tu boca y trâgame. Hûndase el cielo, perezca la raza 
bumana; exterminio, destrucciôn x . 

It will be seen that at the end of the play the first <üffi- 
culty disappears ; those same dramatic scenes of which the 
Duke appears to hâve been so greatly enamoured restore to 
the hero something of the prestige which earlier in the action 
he has sacrificed through them, and he leaves the stage the 
same impressive being as in the third scene strode across it. 
This is not to say, however, let it be observed in parenthesis, 
that the drama complics with the Aristotelian canon of tra- 
gedy. To Juan Valera's assertion — « en drama alguno 
mejor que en el Don Alvaro estân purificados el,terror y la 
compasiôn 1 2 » one can only give a direct négative. While 
recognising that this is primarily a subjective question, one 
would urge that the émotions excited are in the majority of 
spectators less noble, and this because the hero does not 
stand consistently on the tragic level 3 . 


1. V, xi. 

2. Op. cit., p. 180; cf. p. 183. 

3. Juan Donoso Cortès gets near the truth when, looking at the 
question of the tragic émotions in modem drama from a general 
standpoint, he says (Obras, Vol. II, pp. 17-19) : 

« ... El (terror dramâtico) de los antiguos, naciendo de la infali- 
bilidad de la catâstrofe, abate el espîritu, abruma e) corazôn, y postra 
el entendimiento. El de los modernos, naciendo de la incertidumbrc, 
aviva el temor y la esperanza, y exalta nuestras facultades morales... 
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If the first difficulty disappears as far as the close of the 
play is concemed, the second and more serious one only 
increases as the drama proceeds, and is nowhere greater than 
at the catastrophe. This difficulty is the religious problem — 
a fact recognised by the group of critics who are unable to 
consider the play as in any way fatalistic and who affirm 
with more or less vehemence that the Duke was incapable 
of leaving the orthodox religious position. However much 
he may hâve desired to portray the force of destiny, he could 
not reconcile this thesis with his instinctive Christian beliefs. 
To the writer, though he cannot see in the play the de fini te 
« teaching » which most of the critics referred to assign to 
it, this fact appears indubitable. Not only are Leonor and 
her brothers orthodox Catholics, but Don Alvaro is a religious 
conformer and accepts religious standards. As soon as he 
speaks, the conventional phrases spring to his lips. The 
elopement is to be followed immediately by a marnage in 
church, in due form : ail is even now waiting ! 

En San Juan de Alfarache, preparado 
Todo, con gran secreto, lo he dejado 
El sacerdote en el altar espera, 

Dios nos bendecirâ desde su es fer a I . 

When Don Alvaro reappears, he is at first (as has been noted) 
somewhat more of the pagan (III, m) but after a long period 
during which the action is such that the religious problem 
does not enter, the hero's propensities re-assert themselves. 
« jOh justo Dios! » he cries, in his surprise at hearing that 


En la dramâtica de los griegos, el hombre era esclavo; en la de la 
Europa modema, el hombre es seftor de su destino. » 

i. I, 7. The last line is italicised as especially noteworthy : if 
the elopement were really the crime which the « religious » group of 
critics would make it, at least it was not so in the mind of Don Al¬ 
varo. 
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Dona Leonor still lives. « Demandar perdôn al cielo » is 
his parting word to Don Carlos (IV, i). In his long apos¬ 
trophe to Leonor (IV, v) he uses once more the phrase which 
for so long has remained in his mind and no doubt has been 
often on his lips : « al trono dei Etemo 1 ». As the hour ot 
his punishment draws near he remembers that he must 
meet his Maker a . So, when death cornes, it cornes as the 
g-'ft of God; he vr\l meet t w'th Christian res’gnation *. 
And it is natural enough that on his escape he fulfils that 
vow naturally made in its turn by one so evidently a Chris¬ 
tian : 

Yo os hago, eterno Dios, voto profundo 

De renunciar al mundo 

Y de acabar mi vida en un desierto *. 

As to the last act, it is enough to say that if Don Alvaro by 
his renunciation of etemal salvation raises himself dramati- 
cally to greater heights, he proves, first by embracing the 
religious life, and afterwards both by imphcit and explicit 
confession, his etemal belief in that which under the greatest 
provocation he throws away. During the whole play the 

1. IV, vi : Como un ângel bajado de la estera 

En donde el trono del Eterno brilla. 

2. IV, v : jDentro de brèves horas, 

Lejos de las mundanas afecciones, 

Vanas y engaftadoras, 

Iré del Dios al tribunal severo ! 

3. IV, vi : La muerte. Como cristiano 

La sufriré : no me aterra. 

* * 

Humilde la aguardo. Yenga. 

4. IV, vu. 
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atmosphère has been very largeiy religions *. The last act 
sets the religions seal on Don Alvaro . The chores ©f friars 

1. It is hardly necessary to give more than a few instances as remin- 
ders. Of characters, Leonor continually invokes the Virgin and ob¬ 
serves the very smallest practices of the Faith; Alfonso apparerrtty 
takes after her, though the Marquis, when mortaüy wounded, shows 
none of Alfonso's anxiety for the welfare of his soûl (tliis last trait 
however is dramatically necessary) nor does Carlos use religious 
language. The minor personages of#the drama include the Canon 
in the opening scenes as well as the Padre Guardiân and the Hermano 
Melitôn. There is mnch ecclesiastical smaü-talk. More important 
stifl is the scenic effect of the convent interiors, cells, crosses, orato- 
ries, breviaries, the organ heard playing « witliin », the choir chanting 
matins, etc., etc. Passages likc : 

• • 

Los sublimes acentos de ese coro 
De bienaventurados, 

Y los ecos pausados 
Del ôrgano sonoro, 

Que cual de incienso vaporosa nube, 

Al trono santo del Eterno sube, 

Difunden en mi aima 

Balsamo dulce de consuelo y calma. (II, iv.) 

gain greatly by such scenic accompaniments. The assurances of 
the Franciscan Prior to Leonor, again, hardly befit the spirit of Ir.i- 
gedy which for its own purpose looks on the catastrophe as the end : 

Todas las tribulaciones 
De este mundo fugitivo. 

Son, sefiora, pasajeras, 

Al cabo encuentran alivio 

Y al Dios de bondad se sirve, 

Y se le aplaca lo mismo 

En el claustro, en el desierto, 

De la corte en el bullicio, 

Cuando se le entrega el aima 
Con fe viva y pecho limpio. 

They are not merely, let it be noted, the words of an isolated charcc* 
ter; and they are contradicted by none, and echoed by not a few. 
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invoking mercy from heaven as their apostate brother des- 
troys himself rings in one’s ears and forbids one to consider 
the wholly pagan interprétation. Yet, just as truly, the 
portrayal of the hero and Rivas’ évident attempts to justify 
his sub-title destroy the view that the play is an exposition 
of the dealings of Providence, Either view, taken singly, 
is impossible. Though Catholicism and determinism do not 
readily go hand in hand, nor does the Romantic hero play 
the villain to perfection fn the moral apologue, an author 
who has affinities — temperamental, moral and artistic — 
with both the one and the other cannot confine himself to 
either with success. This would seem to be the true expla- 
nation of the contradictions in the design of Don Alvaro. 
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Execution. — The debt of Don Alvaro to French Romanticism. — 
Nevertheless it is essentially a Spanish play. — Its local colour. — 
Construction of Don Alvaro : critical analysis. — The criticisms 
of Azorln on Don Alvaro : the uses of coiçcidence; unlikely situa¬ 
tions; artificiality. 


Any just estimate of Don Alvaro as a whole wiU take into 
account the date of its appearance. It was the first pro- 
perly Romantic play to be produced in Spain, the dramatic 
and practical manifesto of Spanish Romanticism *, the wea- 
pon with which the protagonist leapt into the arena J . Nearly 


1. As Rivas' contemporaries recognised, though they were by no 
means agreed as to what exactly Spanish Romanticism was. (I 
hope to go into this question at greater length shortly.) Cf. Ramôn 
de Mesonero Romanos in Semanario Pintoresco, 1842 (p. 399) : 

El Sr. Saavedra... se afiliô... bajo la bandera de Victor Hugo, 
y dominado por su ardiente fantasia, lanzô al teatro espafiol el sefia- 
lado drama titulado D. Alvaro, 0 la fuerza del sino ; el primero pro- 
piamente de la escuela romântica que seftalan nuestros fastos tea- 
trales. 

2. See, for example, the critique of « J. V. » (Juan Valera?) in El 
Paraiso for Dec. 2 1838 (the play having been given at Sevilla on the 
preceding Sunday) : 

Este drama es a nuestro parecer el vuelo del genio rompiendo las 
e fr/tenas que lo subyugaron, y salvando osado todos los obstâculos 
que oponérsele pudieran. La Espafla no habia tenido en esta época 
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twelve months earlier Martinez de la Rosa’s Conjuration 
de Venecia had been played — a timid if praiseworthy at- 
tempt to break loose from the classical tradition and the 
constant imitations — even adaptations and translations — 
of second-rate French dramas. In the same year of 1834 
Larra’s Macias had appeared, with évident leanings 
towards the school of Victor Hugo, yet expressly disclai- 
ming Romantic principles, neither a « comedia antigua », 
a « comedia modema », a « tragedia » or a « drama mixto *. 
« Quien busqué en él el sello de una escuela », said its author 
in a prefatory note, « quien le invente un nombre para clasi- 
ficarlo, se equivocarâ ». These and a handful of other plays 
were preparing the public for what was to corne. But Don 
Alvaro crossed the boundary line boldly, made a daring 
excursion into the Romantic, and brought back trophies 
of an unmistakeable kind *. It was the signal for others to 
follow, the first of a teries of Romantic plays which are 
notable if not numerous. But for ail that it was destined 
to be a play of its kind, apart. It was to stand alone, beyond 
risk of imitation; to stand secure when its contemporaries 
passed away with the fashion. Neglected for a time» it 
sprang into life again like ail great works, and will remain, 
when every allowance is made for its faults, the chef-d'œuvre 
of Romantic drama in Spain. 

In launching this lusty vessel Rivas was of course follow- 
ing the precedent of Victor Hugo, and if we say that he 
was indebted to French example it will be understood that 


del romanticismo ninguna producciôn original, que la envaneciera, 
cuamlo el autor del do 1 Alvaro se lanzd a la arena y mostrô un canano 
literario, desconocido hasta entonces. 

1. See L. A. Cucto’s articles in the Artista, 1835 (Vol. III, pp. 106-8, 
110-4), referred to/>assimin this study, for the development o t this 
point of view, as it struck a contemporary writer. We are now aWe 
to take, of course, a less limited survey of the whole field. 


ë 
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the debt was of an entirely different kind from that incurred 
by the adaptors of Scribe, by the school of Moratin — or 
shall we say by Rivas himself in a play like Tanto voles cuanto 
tienes? « Prédomina en Don Alvaro », says Sr. Pineyro, 
« la influencia de ideas y formas francesas ; es del principio 
al fin una obra romântica, y si hubiese quedado toda en prosa 
parecerfa hermana carnal de las de Ducange y otros provee- 
dores de los teatros situados en lo que en el Paris de esa 
época llamaban el « boulevard del crimen »; pero la variada 
versificaciôn, el sabor calderoniano y el lirismo de algunos 
trozos le imprimen mas elevado carâcter y contribuyeron a 
salvarlo del discrédito en que otras piezas mas aplaudidas 
sucumbieron 1 ». This, without being exhaustive, is a suc- 
cinctly worded estimate of the position, a little over-generous 
on the side of the French. There was that which was evi- 
dently French in the Romanticism of Don Alvaro; there was 
that which was pre-eminently Spanish too ; and Canete 
could even Write of it, though few would entirely agréé with 
him, that it was the personification of the Romanticism 
of Spain 2 . But most important of ail, there was that which 
was common to the Romanticism — to ail the greatest drama 
indeed, — of every country in the world, and it is by this 
above ail that Don Alvaro will live in literature. 

Let us look for a moment at the principles of French 
Romantic drama and judge Don Alvaro by them. That 
Rivas the dramatist would hâve subscribed to the Préfacé 
to Cromwell is on the face of it clear. Of Don Alvaro it may 

1. E. Pifieyro : El Romanticismo en Espana, p. 74. 

2. « Es la verdadera y mas valiente personificaciôn de nuestro 
romanticismo, no semejante al francés, no identificado con el ale- 
mân, distinto del italiano y del inglés, màs que en ninguna de las pro- 
ducciones, en esta peregrina creaciôn acaso la mâs notable por su 
nacionalidad de todo nuestro teatro. » (Rivas' Works ed. 1854, Vol. I, 
pp. xxx-xxxi.) 
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be said « que le laid y existe à côté du beau, le difforme près 
du gracieux, le grotesque au revers du sublime, le mal avec le 
bien, l’ombre avec la lumière ». Rivas’ wings are not eut 
with the scissors of the unities of time and place ; he openly 
défiés both unities, and sitnplicüy gives place to unity of 
action *, at least in the dramatist’s intention. He has 
chosen the « characteristic 2 », if dramatist ever did ; and if 
ever a play was impregnated with the spirit of a country 
that play is Don Alvaro 3 . Rivas has not merely added 
« quelques touches criardes çà et là sur un ensemble du reste 
parfaitement faux et conventionnel »; his local colour is 
indeed « dans le cœur même de l’œuvre ». As to the style 
of the drama, the words of the famous préfacé might hâve 
been written expressly for it — « passant d'une naturelle 
allure de la comédie à la tragédie, du sublime au grotesque ; 
tour à tour positif et poétique, tout ènsemble artiste et in¬ 
spiré, profond et soudain, large et vrai ». In the matter of 
the use of prose 4 Rivas goes beyond Victor Hugo himself 

1. « Du reste, gardons-nous de confondre l’unité avec la-simplicité 
d'action. L’unité d'ensemble ne répudie en aucune façon les actions 
secondaires sur lesquelles doit s’appuyer l’action principale. 11 faut 
surtout que ces parties, savamment subordonnées au tout, gravitent 
sans cesse vers l’action centrale et se groupent autour d’elle aux dif¬ 
férents étages ou plutôt sur les divers plans du drame. L’unité d'en¬ 
semble est la loi de perspective du théâtre. » (Préface de Cromwell). 
We may suppose that it is by this reasoning that Rivas would 
justify the shiftings of interest which we hâve noticed above. Thcre 
is of course strictly no « underplot » or « secondary action » in this play. 

2. « Si le poète doit choisir dans les choses (et il le doit), ce n'est 
pas le beau mais le caractéristique. » 

3. Though perhaps less with the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
in which the events are supposed to take place. We imagine our- 
selves rather in the Middle Ages; and the Italian wars recall the Gol¬ 
den Age. 

4. Ibid. : « Une autre fraction de la réforme inclinerait pour le drame 
écrit en vers et en prose tout à la fois, comme a fait Shakespeare. 
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back to the practice of Shakespeare, whom he also vividiy 
recalls in his use of the comic interlude and in individual 
scenes which we shall note hereafter. This mingling or alter¬ 
nation of idealism and realism in its various forms is perhaps 
nowhere better seen than in Don Alvaro in the whole of Spa- 
nish drama *. 

But looked at from another point of view, Don Alvaro 
stood for a retum to the drama of Lope de Vega, Calderôn 
and the Golden Age. This is évident both from general 
characteristics and individual scenes. One thinks inevitably, 
for example, of La Vida es Sueno 2 on hearing the famous 
décimas of Don Alvaro’s soliloquy : 

jQué carga tan insufrible 
Es el ambiente vital. 

Para el mezquino mortal 
Que nace en signo terrible!... 

4 

i Terrible cosa es nacer! 

and in not a few passages where the inflated language gives 


Cette manière a ses avantages. Il pourrait cependant y avoir dispa¬ 
rate dans les transitions d'une forme à l’autre, et quand un tissu 
est homogène, il est bien plus solide. Au reste, que le drame soit écrit 
en prose, qu’il soit écrit en vers, qu’il soit écrit en vers et en prose, 
ce n'est là qu’une question secondaire. » 

1. So José Yxart [El Arte escénico en Espana, Vol. I, pp. 22-3) 
thinks, and characterises the drama thus : 

« La prosa corriente y jugosa, junto al lirismo poético; las escenas 
de aguaducho y mesôn, el reparto de la bazofia, entreverados con 
los alaridos y los sollozos de la pasiôn en delirio; cuadros populares 
con toques calientes y espontâneos al lado de las situaciones idéales 
v extremadas. » 

2. Cf. with the first of these décimas the idea of Heaven's 
wrath in Segismundo’s first speech (I, 11, 25 ff.) and with the second, 
third and fourth the tone of misery pervading the whole of the same 
speech. 
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a false impression of profound thought the reader remembers 
the same play. 

Of general ideas, that of the sentiment of honour, which 
runs through the whole of Don Alvaro, forms the strongest link 
in the chain which binds that play to the Golden Age. The 
code of honour does not appear in a form so highly developed 
as in Calderôn, nor is the word « honour » such an obsession 
with ail the actors of the drama as with those of the plays 
of the seventeenth century which hâve that subject as thème. 
In the « pistol » scene, for example, the word is not mentio- 
ned. D. Carlos and D. Alfonso, on the other hand, are typi- 
cally Calderonian characters, ministère of vengeance who 
after their sister’s supposed shame live for vengeance only. 
It is that shame and not their father's death that they bear 
in mind; their sister’s honour has become theire. Hear 
Don Carlos in the course of a single soliloquy : 

... Voy a hallar 
Los pedazos de mi honor. 


I Mas si la suerte me da 
Tan inesperado medio 
De dar a mi honor remedio, 
El perderlo qué serâ ? 

* 

* • 


... Sôlo he venido 
A buscar al matador 
De mi padre y de mi honor. 

* * 

A Italia vine anhelando 
Mi honor manchado lavar 
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l Y mi empresa ha de empezar 
El honor amancillando 1 ? 

And at the end of that soliloquy we find two of the most 
Calderonian quatrains in the play; Don Carlos will find his 
sister as well as Don Alvaro in order to kill them both, and 
(more characteristic still) he will nurse this man back to 
life in order to kill him and avenge his honour : — for it would 
be no vengeance were he to die of his wounds : 

; Cuân feliz serâ mi suerte 
Si la venganza y castigo 
Sôïo de un golpe ccmsigo, 

A los dos dando la muerte!... 

Mas... ;ah!... no me précipité 
Mi honra j cielos ! ofendida. 

Guardad a este hombre la vida 
Para que yo se la quite *. 

Both brothers, in accusing Don Alvaro, describe their « ho¬ 
nour » as lost. Don Carlos represents the supposedly dead 
sister as begging him to restore « her honour and his own 2 » 
Don Alfonso is blunter : 


DON ALFONSO 

% 

Una 

Sola hermana me dejasteis 
Perdida y sin honra... iOh furia! 


1. Act III, Scene vin, cf. III, ix. 

DON CARLOS 

d Yo al matador. 

De mi padre y de mi honor 
Pudiera hermano llamar ? 

2. £1 retrato de la infâme 

Vuestra cômplice os perdié, 

Y sia leagna me pkkiô 

Que el suyo y mi honor reclame. (IV, 1.) 
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DON ALVARO 

j Mi Leonor! | Ah ! No sin honra. 

Un religioso os lo jura *... 

The other general characteristic which suggests the Golden 
Age, and more especially Lope de Vega, is the use of humour. 
But, although this humour is of the broad kind which conti- 
nually recurs in the drama of the seventeenth century, it 
is conveyed — not, as in these plays, through the medium 
of the gracioso , but in Shakespearean wise by the interspersal 
of scenes of a comic kind between those which make up the 
body of the play. These we shall shortly examine. 

Don Alvaro was pre-eminently a national play in its set- 
ting. Sevilla is the centre of the play, — its exiled author's 
home a . /The opening stage directions reveal a typical 
Andalucian scene in which no detail is lacking to give the 
national tone to the play. Then there is Homachuelos 
during the romeria; even the Spaniard of another région will 
recognise his country in the picture. When we leave Spain 
for Italy the « risueno campo » reminds us as surely of the 
huerta of Sevilla as does Calderôn’s « Siena », in La Devocion de 
la Cruz, of the wilds of Castile. An'd finally we corne back 
to Homachuelos, — to a district famous for a peculiarly 
national and religious legend 1 2 3 ; it is here that the drama 
ends. Nor is it without significance that Don Alvaro had 


1. Act V, Scene vi. . 

2. c Asombroso es que en las mârgenes del Loira y después de diez 
aflos de emigraciôn recordase los menores accidentes de un agua- 
ducho, cl aliozano, el convento de los Remedios, el picadero de la 
alamcda vieja. » (Cueto, writing from Sevilla, in the Artista, 1836, 
III, 112.) 

3. Sec, for a study of this région and this legend (« leyenda de la 
mujer penitente »), Cueto, Discurso necrolôgico, pp. 561-3, and A. Gui- 
chot y Sierra : La Montana de los Angeles, Sevilla, 1896. 
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first met Dona Leonor in the cathédral of Sevilla *, and that 
he invokes Sevilla and the Guadalquivir in his most impas- 
sioned soliloquy 2 . 

We corne now to the much-debated question of the cons¬ 
truction of Don Alvaro, which has only been partially dis- 
cussed in our exposition of its design. We may, however, 
even with those slender data, start by putting aside such a 
judgment as Villergas’ : 

Verdaderamente, si por romanticismo debîa entenderse el desorden, 
el atropello de todas las réglas del arte, Don Alvaro podia reclamar el 
primer rango entre las producciones de su clase, género o especie, 
porque dificilmente producirâ el entendimiento huraano cosa m is 
excéntrica que dicho drama 3. 

The bést answer to criticism of this kind is a survey of the 
drama's course and construction. 

There is no underplot, and the main interest is uppermost 
(or is meant to be so) in the spectator’s mind throughout. 
The play faUs perfectly naturally into three divisions 3 4 : 


I. IV, 5. DON ALVARO 

jHora de maldiciôn, aciaga hora 

Fué aquella en que te vi la vez primera 

En el soberbio templo de Sevilla... ! 

% 

2.111,3. j Sevilla ! ! 1 | Guadalquivir ! I ! 

Cuâl atormentàis mi mente!... 

3. Op. cil., p. 168. 

4. A countryman of Shakespeare might be forgiven for preferring 
to follow the divisions implicit in Shakespearean tragedy and to see 
in Don Alvaro's history from his first appearance the « conflict » 
so familiar in our own greatest dramatist’s works. These divisions 
would work out thus : 

I. Act 1 , Scenes i-nr. Exposition . 

II. Act I, Scene iv to Act I, Scene vu. Conflict, first phase. Al- 
varo’s fortunes rising; his happiness becoming assured. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 2J 
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I. Act I, Scenes i-viii : Exposition. Préparation for the- 
action proper, ending with the determining event (appearance 
of the Marquis, Act I, Scene vin) which sets the plot in 
motion. 

[Act II, Scene i, to Act III, Scene n. May be consi- 
dered as belonging to II.] 

II. Act III, Scene m, to Act V, Scene IX : Development 
(or Conflict). Don Alvaro versus the power termed by the 


III. Act I, Scene vin. Cri si s of Conflict:De ath of Marquis; a situation 
created which clearly wrecks that happiness — or so it strikes the 
spectator at the moment. 

IV. Act II, Scene i to Act V, Scene ix. Conflict, second phase. Af*- 
varo's fortunes décliné; he courts danger and avoids death, but is 
not happy andcannot beso. Yet the possibility of Leonor’s re-appea- 
rance and a dénouement is not entirelv removed, since we know that 
she lives. The slaying of the brothers might be équivalent to the 
removal of obstacles to the marriage, since the father was slain by 
accident. We feel, however, this chance to be remote. 

V. Act V, Scenes îx-x. Catastrophe, caused by the very event which 
might, in différent circumstances, hâve caused a dénouement. 

The great advantage of this division is that it limits the prépa¬ 
ration for the conflict to what one feels to be the exposition proper, 
ending with the silent scene in which the complété emotional tone is 
given. But we feel that it is not the true division of the play from 
the author’s point of view. It makes the subject of the play « the 
love affairs of Don Alvaro » or « the fortunes and misfortunes of Don 
Alvaro », whereas it is stated in reality to be « Don Alvaro or the 

e 

force of destiny ». Now, although of course in the wider sense Don 
Alvaro’s si no is responsible not onlv for the whole of the play but 
for the whole of his life, it is incontestable that the sino of which the 
hero speaks in his soliloquv is (shall we say ?) roused or put into motion 
by the explosion of the pistol; that the « conflict » is occasioned by 
that event alone ; and that it is one between himself and a force which 
cndeavours to keep him in the world against his will. Hence the 
« conflict » (or better the •> development », since one feels the course 
of e vents to be rather of that nature) is shortened, as in the division 
of the play indicatcd in the text above. 
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author La Fuerza del Sino, ending in the appearance o£ 
D*. Leonor, which causes the 

III. Act V, Scenes ix-x : Catastrophe. 

The masterly exposition, so admirably placed in surroun- 
dings which the dramatist knew well, not only gives the 
prédominant Spanish tone and conveys the impression of 
Don Alvaro’s greatness and mysterious origin, but also ac- 
quaints the spectator with the Ijero’s position vis-à-vis 
Leonor and her father without making him feel in any way 
that the information is being artificially conveyed. From 
the stage point of view, as well as from that of the construc¬ 
tion, a bright and animated opening scene has everything 
to recommend it. The device of starting, as it were, upon 
a high note in Scene I and then descending to a lower pitch 
in Scene 11, while the necessary information is given in the 
discussion with the Canon, is one frequently employed by 
Shakespeare, as in Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar, even 
more markedly than here. So, too, is the withholding of 
the hero until he has been presented to us in the light of 
the dramatist’s own requirements, though the expédient cf 
Scene III is not paralleled in Shakespeare. 

It is unnecessary to say more at this stage about the pistcl 
scene, — which is at once strong and weak, — than has been 
said already*. Before we study the development of the 
drama, however, something must be said of the place in its 
scheme of Act II and the first two scenes of Act III. 

It is extraordinary that during the development of the 
situation occasioned by the determining event the prota- 
gonist should disappear for the space of over an act (Acts 
II and III, 1, 2). This seems to the writer the weakest 
spot, constructionally, in the play 1 2 . Since the character 


1. See above, p. 398. 

2. Though (see p. 399 above) it cornes at a point where the author 
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of Don Alvaro makes the unity of the draina, it follows that 
in so far as our interest in his fortunes is lost, the unity is 
to that extent destroyed. The long and rather tedious pro¬ 
logue, in II, 1, to the student's déclaration of his identity 
may perhaps be justified by the knowledge which that décla¬ 
ration brings us that the forces of vengeance are unchained. 
But few readers or spectators would defend the author's 
action in occupying the whole of the remainder of the act 
with the wanderings of the (at this point) distinctly unin- 
teresting Leonor. We are not greatly attracted by Leonor, 
except in so far as she may influence the fate of her lover, 
and a compression of the second act to two short scenes 
(the rest being related) would give us ail the essential 
facts *. We are not even made to feel in these scenes, 
except fitfully, the pervading interest of Don AJvaro’s fate. 
He is allowed to disappear entirely, in spirit as in person. 

Dr. A. C. Bradley, in speaking of the construction of Sha- 
kespearean tragedy, points out that Shakespeare sometimes 
keeps his hero off the stage for quite a considérable length 
of time after the crisis while the counter-action is rising : 
« Macbeth, Hamlet and Coriolanus during about 450 lines, 
Lear for nearly 500, Romeo for about 550 \ » It is interes- 
ting that the long absence of Don Alvaro should corne exactly 
at the same point in the drama, and that it should be com- 
pensated (as it were) by the prominent position taken by 
Leonor, as Romeo’s absence is made up for by the presence 


has quite unnecessarily put the spectator out of sympathy with the 
hero. 

1. A knowledge of the actions of D. Alfonso, of the escape of 
D 1 Leonor and her stay in Côrdoba, and her overhearing of the con¬ 
versation in the inn, might ail be conveyed in one of these scenes. 
The other would be the long but psychologically skilful scene (II, vu) 
in which Leonor interviews the Padre Guardiân. 

2. Shakespearean Tragedy, p. 57. 
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of Juliet *. But there is no reason to suppose that Rivas 
had studied the construction of Shakespeare's tragédies; in 
fact, had he done so he would surely hâve realised how 
unprecedented was his keeping the hero off the stage for 
some cight hundred and fifty Shakespearean Unes, or no less 
than an act and two scenes of a five act play. 

As well as the second act, the first two scenes of the third 
act, which hâve given offence to some critics 2 , might hâve 
been deleted and the plot modified accordingly. A very 
few lines, or a very short scene, would hâve been sufficient 
to re-introduce the hero, and it w'ould hâve been easy enough 
to invent another means by which Don Alvaro should save 
Don Carlos' life. This point was made as early as 1835 3 , 
and it is surprising that, if the Duke was attempting to 
shorten the play, he did not profit by the criticism. 

When Don Alvaro cornes on the scene again he is given a 
soliloquy to reinforce the impression made in the first part 

1. But Juliet, as Dr. Bradley says, has the same dramatic impor¬ 
tance as Romeo, whereas Don Alvaro is the story of the protagonist, 
and is not calied, or intended to be considered as, Alvaro y Leonor. 

2. See p. 435 below, and note 1 to that page. 

3. By « C. A. » (see p. 58) in the Artista, Vol. I, pp. 153-6 : « Se 
ha dicho generalmente que debieran acortarse muchas escenas, y 
suprimirse enteramente otras; y en esto, como en todo lo demâs, 
ha habido notable exageraciôn. No obstante, el autor ha empezado 
ya a aligerar su drama, y aun le aconsejariamo 9 que hiciese desa- 
parecer enteramente alguna escena : por ejemplo, la de los jugadores, 
que no es de muy buen efecto por la felonia de los oficiales, que en 
todo lo demâs del drama no desmienten un momento la nobleza del 
ejército a que pertenecen : escena enteramente inûtil y aun perjudi- 
cial, en nuestro concepto; pues para que Don Alvaro salve la vida 
a D. Carlos, no pueden faltar medios en un pais en estado de guerra, 
y ademâs de esto, considerando el tiempo que dura el monôlogo de 
D. Alvaro, durante todo el cual se està batiendo D. Carlos, résulta 
que éste pelea con sus asesinos un cuarto de hora por lo menos, lo 
que no parece muy natural. » 
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of the exposition, and (by a skilful device) to put the issue 
of the conflict before the spectator. It may be doubted if 
one spectator in a thousand thinks of the reiterated assertion 
of the force of destiny as a clearly-worded notice that the 
« conflict » is about to begin and that the names of the com- 
batants are Don Alvaro and his « signo terrible ». Yet this 
is quite evidently the second function of the famous soliloquy. 
Were we not distinctly told we should assume that the 
question to be worked out is that which we hâve already 
been made to ask ourselves : Will Don Alvaro marry D* Leo- 
nor? During the last act we hâve no doubt asked it again, 
as we find that Leonor seems to hâve eut herself off from the 
possibility of seeing her lover once more. But greater obs¬ 
tacles, we say, hâve been overcome on the stage before. Now 
we hâve to be wamed that the problem is quite another one, 
and how much it says for the dramatist’s ski 11 that even the 
artificial device of a soliloquy does not make us suspicious! 

Without making more than a mention of the dramatic 
irony with which the question debated by the principal 
characters of whether Leonor is alive or dead plays over the 
whole of the conflict l , let us see how that conflict develops. 


I. E. g., III, III. DON ALVARO 

Socôrreme, mi Leonor, 

Gala del suelo andaluz, 

Que ya eres ângel de luz 
Junto al trono del Seflor. 

DON CARLOS 

,> Y a la infâme... me atribulo, 
Con él en Italia tiene? 

DON ALVARO 

Y yo, a aquel ângel divino. 
Ni seduje, ni perdi. 


III, VIII. 


IV, i. 
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The question we now ask is : Will Don Alvaro succeed in 
vanquishing his assumed- « destiny » and find the death 
he desires? (He himself shuts out the possibility of sui¬ 
cide.) • 

We hâve preferred the tenn « development » to « conflict » 
for the reason that 00e feels throughout the one-sidedness 
of the battle. True, there are crests and troughs of inte¬ 
rest, — there is a rising and falling in the development 
which marks the occasions on which Don Alvaro meets 
death, and escapes it. But if the dramatist marks the plot 
out in this way, the interest of the spectator does not rise 

• 9 

and fall correspondingly. He scarcely considère the possi¬ 
bility that Don Carlos or Don Alfonso will kill the prota- 
gonist. He is convinced (so well has that soliloquy done 
its work) that either death will corne « accidentally » (to use 
the common phrase) perhaps in such a way as to show 
that there was a Power overruling this « destiny » or that 


Ambos nos estân mirando 
Desde el cielo... etc. 


DON ALVARO 

(Don FélixI |Doa FélixI jah! 

< Vive? 1 Vive? |oh justo Diosl 

DON CARLOS 

Vive; <>y qué os importa a vos? 

Mny pronto no viviri... etc. 

IV, V. DON ALVARO 

I Leonor 1 j Leonor I Si existes, desdichada, 
(Oh, que golpe te espera!... 

-(So also V, vi ; V, vm, passim.) 
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(as in fact happens) the hero will be driven to give up the 
fight with his stars, and defy them after ail by taking his 
own life. 

But the lemotional tone of the scenes in question marks 
by its risings and fallings what should be the successive 
phases of the spectator's interest. And we hâve a progres¬ 
sion in the mind of an ideally impressionable spectator, 
which would be something like this : 

Act III, Scene m (Don Carlos : j Traidores!...) to end of 
Act IV, Scene i. Rise of interest and growing tension of 
emotional tone with discovery of D. Alvaro’s history by 
D. Carlos and the quarrel scene which follows. 

Act IV, Scene n. Fall of interest with death of D. Carlos 
and relaxation of emotional tension. (Note that this re¬ 
laxation is aided by (i) use of prose after four scenes — two 
of them long scenes — in Verse; and (2) narration and not 
représentation of the events of the duel. 

Act IV, Scenes 11-vi. Immédiate rise of interest, caused 
by the réalisation that the death of D. Carlos will be foliowed 
by the execution of the victor, and the graduai résignation 
of D. Alvaro to his fate. 

Act IV, Scenes vn-vm. Fall of interest with escape of 
D. Alvaro. 

Act V, Scenes iv-ix. Rise of interest caused by the appea- 
rance of the more terrible D. Alfonso. The emotional ten¬ 
sion becomes so great that two comic scenes (V, vil, vin) 
are inserted to relieve it. The interest suddenly reaches an 
unusually high point at the appearance of D*. Leonor and 
the instinctive réalisation that the catastrophe must now 
be at hànd. 

Act V, Scenes ix-x (end). Final satisfaction of interest 
with the fui filment of the catastrophe. It may be noted in 
parenthesis that the first three scenes of Act V seem to re- 
peat the dramatic blunder of Acts II and III, i-n, but in 
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reality the absence of the hero is easily justifiable : the 
introduction of Hermano Melitôn relieves the tension, and, 
besides this, some explanation is needed of the change in 
D. Alvaro which has been wrought by the fulfilment of the 
concluding words of Act IV. This explanation is supplied 
by the conversations in V, 1-11. We easily guess the identity 
of the Padre Rafael « que es un siervo de Dios a quien todos 
debemos imitar ». The Hermano Melitôn elicits his recent 
history from the prior, shows something of the mystery 
which still surrounds him (« Vino al convento de un modo 
tan raro, y nadie lo viene nunca a ver, ni sabemos donde 
naciô »), and finally in one last phrase recréâtes the Satanic 
impression which is to dominate the final scenes 1 . 

There remains only the catastrophe to be considered, and 
in this we must on the one hand recognise to the full an unde- 
niable dramatic power and on the other admit that it is 
exceedingly sensational a . Neither of these contentions 


I. V, III. HERMANO MELITÔN 

El otro es... 


DON ALFONSO 

El del infiemo. 


HERMANO MELITÔN 

Pues ahora caigo en quién es : 
El alto, adusto, znoreno, 

Ojos vivos, rostro lleno... 


2. Guichot emphasises the «lrill in the setting of the Homachuelos 
scenes, which even to those unfamiliar with the country and with 
the legend of the mujer peniUnU would aid the impression of mystery 
and terror which Rivas attempts to convey. « El pûblico... viô 
la terminaciôn del interesante y profundo argumento en los mismos 
riscos de la Montafia angélica, sintiendo el horror de sus predpicios, 
el misterio de su famosa gruta, el dolor de una penitente, la angustia 
de tràgica escena.'» ( Op . cit., p. 215.) 
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requires emphasis. The crescendo with which the dialogue 
between Don Alfonso and Don Alvaro is wcrrked up never 
diminishes in intensity, the effect is heightened by the com¬ 
bat, and before it can wane we hâve the new and even more 
arresting situation which we réalisé must resuit in the dis- 
covery of Dona Leonor. This, in spite of Don Alvaro’s af¬ 
firmation earlier in the scene \ never for one moment sug- 
gests to the spectator a remission of the tragic ending. Yet 
the dramatic irony leading to the actual consummation is 
so unexpected that the stabbing of Leonor forms a worthy 
climax to the increasingly intensifying situation. It is not 
in the least the sensationalism of Don Alvaro’s language, 
of the thunder and lightning and the appearance of Dona 
Leonor that are responsible for the efîectiveness of the catas¬ 
trophe. 

The absence of an underplot 2 in tragedy — or even in 
Romande draina — tends necessarily towards monotony. 
Any such tendency in Don Alvaro is avoided in two ways : (r) 
by the interspersal of the comic element in the Hermano 
Melitôn scenes and less markedly in those where Tfo Paco 
and Tfo Trabuco appear; (2) by the frequent changes of 
scene and setting. 

If the former proceeding needs no justification, — at 
least to English readers and Shakespearians — the latter 
has, according to a number of critics, destroyed the essential 
vmity of the play, and must therefore be noticed. Without 

1. V, 9. DON ALVARO 

jTodo puede repararsel 
Si Leonor existe, todo... 

2. By this term is not xneant the répétition of the main plot in 
aaother fotm as in the Comedia de Capa y Espada but a second 
(dot with an indépendant interest, if sometimes related and always 
subsidiary to that of the main action, as in Shakespeare’® playa. 
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maintaining that the « unities » of time and place in the lite- 
ral sense must be observed in draina, it is possible to concédé 
some measure of justification to the criticism. Were the 
playgoer held, as he should be held from beginning to end, 
by the suprême interest of a hero of remarkable power at 
war with a force — whether human or superhuman, — the 
shifting of the battlefield from Spain to Italy would matter 
nothing. But we hâve seen that, not only does that interest 
flag, but the author is continually conceming himself with 
the partial and temporary effect rather than with the ensemble, 
the totality, — it would be begging the question to say the 
unity — of the drama. He is concemed to portray stri- 
king, compelling, « dramatic » scenes, and to them he sacri¬ 
fices at rimes not merely unity of design, but unity of con¬ 
struction, of effect. The resuit is that the spectator, and 
even the reader, — for of the two the spectator is the more 
prône to the fallacy — unconsciously carries away the im¬ 
pression, not of a sériés of events in which are unrolled before 
his eyes the successive stages in the life and conflicts of the 
protagonist, but as a sériés of pictures — of tableaux — in 
which the hero, with his attendant figures, strikes charac- 
teristic postures to impress him. The « silent scene », in 
which Don Alvaro passes across the stage, that is to say, 
is not as unique as it appears. It takes its place — the first 
place — in the succession of pictures which make up, as it 
were, the play. And its companions will be picked out 
by six or seven readers out of ten as the same. Let us 
give them as titles the words which are spoken when the 
author seems to hold up his hand and bid us look upon the 
picture he has painted : 


1. (I, vin.) Si, debo morir... pero a vuestras manos 

(Pane una rodilla en tierra.) 

2. (III, ni.) J Terrible cosa es nacer! 
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3. (III, viii.) {Cielos!... no... no me engafié, 

Esta es mi hermana Leonor... 

Or (IV, 1.) jAh, traidor!... jAh, fementido!... 

Violaste infâme un secreto, 

Que yo débil, yo indiscreto, 

Moribundo... inadvertido... 

4. (V, vi.) Toma. (Le da una bofetada.) 

5. (V, x.) jEs un espectro!... Imagen adorada... 

I Leonor ! j Leonor ! 

It might possibly be maintained — though we could not 
ourselves subscribe to the thesis — that Rivas is thinking 

primarily throughout the drama of the picture — the ta - 

# 

bleau — rather than of the action l . One may, however, 
allow that he inclines towards the tableau not only in this, 
but in many of his works where it had more right to the 
place. The success of his romances , for example, is due ra- 
ther to the excellence of the pictorial gems strung together 
on the thread of the plot than to the effectiveness of the plot 
as such. 

The foregoing remarks upon the execution of Rivas’ drama 
leave out of considération several points which hâve been 
made by Azorin in his Rivas y Larra 2 and developed at 
some length. So few studies upon Rivas of any size hâve 
been written that it is scarcely possible to neglect this book, 
in spite of the extravagance of many of its judgments which 
is only paralleled by its extreme readableness from first 

1. Funes (op. cit., p. 67) describes Leonor at confession « junto a 
una cruz, y a la fresca... y en romance en io... y a la luna ». And 
Cueto ( Artiste , Vol. III, p. 107; cf. p. 110) said in 1835 : 1 Su aigu- 
mento es la reuniôn de los sucesos mâs interesantes de la vida de un 
desgraciado », which at any rate prédisposés towards this view, if 
nothing more. 

2. Madrid, Renacimiento, 1916. 
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page to last. An example of Azorln’s uncritical method 
has already been mentioned in a discussion of the well- 
known critique in the Revista espanola \ But his charges 
against Don Alvaro are too grave, and contain too obviously 
large an element of truth, to pass entirely unanswered. 

Azorfn’s running criticisms of the action of Don Alvaro 
may be summarised (though he does not so group them) 
under three main headings which it will be convenient to 
examine each in its tum : 

1. He censures the plot because its course, like the final 
consummation of the play, dépends upon certain coincidences 
which he considers unnatural. 

2. Apart from these, he finds unlikely situations and events 
throughout the drama, which give it an extravagant cha- 
racter. 

3. He condemns various scenes as being melodramatic, 
artificial and absurd. 

We shall examine each of the first two criticisms in its 
tum. The third has already been dealt with. 

I. It will not be denied that the plot contains a number of 
coincidences upon which the catastrophe ultimately dépends, 
the chief of ail being Don Alvaro’s unwitting choice of a 
retreat so near to that of D a Leonor. Azorin cites the fol- 
lowing : 

Had the Canon not been at the gathering in Act I, Scene n, 
Don Alvaro might hâve successfully escaped with Leonor 1 2 3 . 
Had Don Alvaro’s pistol not gone off, not struck the Marquis, 
or not killed him, the easily vanquished lover's death might 
hâve ended. the play in Act I \ Had Alvaro, on his sick- 
bed, not swooned at the name of Calatrava, or had Carlos 


1. See above, p. 75. 

2. Op. cit., p. 28. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 33-4. 
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not mentioned it, the latter would hâve had no suspicions 5 . 
It would not be difficult to add to the number of these chance 
happenings or on the other hand to reply thus to the critic : 
But if the Canon had not been in the group, some other 
person might not hâve been averse to currying favour with 
the Marquis by waming him of the danger. Or some other 
accident than the Marquis’ death might hâve been the cH- 
max of the play. Or a hundred other signs might hâve been 
given by Don Alvaro on his sick-bed of his true identitv. 
Or Don Carlos, never shown us as a man of the highest 
honour, might hâve discovered the picture of Leonor by 
means which can easily be imagined. 

But this is not the true answer to give the critic! It is 
that tragedy (and still more dratnd) has always admitted 
the element of chance as one of the forces which produce the 
catastrophe 1 2 . Professor Bradley has pointed out that in 
each of Shakespeare’s four greatest tragédies some one coin- 
cidence, or absence of coincidence, would hâve prevented 
its consommation, and adds very truly that it is just this 
element of chance which moulds our own actual lives : 

«It may be called an accident... that Romeo never got the 
Friar’s message about the potion, and that Juliet did not 
awake from her long sleep a minute sooner; an accident 
that Edgar arrived at the prison just too late to save Corde- 
lia’s life; an accident that Desdemona dropped her handker* 
chief at the most fatal of moments; an accident that the 
pirate ship attacked Hamlet’s ship, so that he was able to 
return forthwith to Denmark. Now this operation of acci- 


1. Op. cit., pp. 47-8. 

2. As the writer in the Artista (Vol. I, p. 155) pointed out from 
the beginning : « Dicese... que es inverosimil la muerte del marqués 
de Calatrava... porque es una casualidad el que asi suceda. Nadie 
niega que sea una casualidad ; pero es por desgracia harto frecuente 
en este mundo. » 


I 

1 
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deztt is a fact, and a prominent fact, of human Me. Ta 
exclnde it whoüy from tragedy therefore, would be, we may 
say, to fail in truth x . » 

The test of unreality in a play, after ait, is the impression 
which the play makes upon the spectator or the reader — 
not upon the number of flaws which the critic thinks he 
can detect upon careful examination. The chance presence 
of the Canon at the aguaducho, undoubtedly the cause of 
the alarm being given which leads to the Marquis' death, 
is explained, as we shall see, very plausibly, and is not felt, 
on the stage, to be, in the technical sense, an « accident » at 
ail. Pistols, when handled by men in excitable States of 
mind, hâve a tendency in real life to go off, and wound or 
kill innocent people. Sick men habitually tell taies without 
meaning to do so, even as Don Alvaro did. Ail these acci¬ 
dentai happenings may be paralleled from the reading of 
almost any day’s newspaper. A crime is discovered because 
an advertisement strikes the eye of the one persan among 
a million readers who is capable of giving the evidence requi- 
red. A cyclist looks round in the busy Street at the one 
moment when the lorry which throws and kills him is coming 
round the corner. The invalid in delirium raves about a 
hundred subjects of which only one conveys a meaning to 
the lover by his bedside. These things, called chance by 
some, and providence by others, are in any case, the warp 
and woof of life, and as such hâve their place by right in 
tragedy. The only question is whether in our particular 
drama their place is too large. Does coincidence succeed 
coïncidence in such quick succession that the reader or spec¬ 
tator cries : « There is too much of this! It is too great a 
strain upon my credulity ! I cannot admit it ! » Few would 
feel thus about Don Alvaro. Most of the coincidences the 

i. Shakespeare an Tragedy, p. 15. 
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critic has to search for, and if when his indictment is conclu- 
ded we look back over the play and exclaim at the tortuous 
ways by which the action has reached its end, the efïect 
which the considération of them has upon us is r principally 
to make us réalisé the importance of chance, the fuerza del 
sino, or to quote Shakespeare’s unintended but unsurpassed 
justification of the place he gives to chance in his tragédies : 

There’s a Divinity that shapes our ends 

Rough-hew them how we will \ 

2 . The unlikeliness of the events which Azorin conti- 
nually condemns is equaliy debatable. One feels for ever 
that he is straining after effect a , and raising imaginary 
difficultés in order to increase the weight of the few charges 
which he feels to be important. The opposition of the Mar¬ 
quis to his daughter’s suitor is entirely natural 1 2 3 4 . Don Alvaro 
may be an adventurer; he is not presented to the Marquis 
in the same light as to the audience ; and money is not every- 
thing to a man of gentle birth, be he never so poverty-stric- 
ken «. The student's freedom of speech (II, i) is accounted 
for by the fact that he considers the matter at an end 5 ; 


1. Hamîet, V, n, n. 

2. E. g. p. 52, where he déclarés that Don Alvaro should hâve wom 
Leonor's picture next to his heart, not kept it in his trunk! This 
is too ludicrous even for belles-lettres, let alone for criticism! 

3. Azorin urges (pp. 26-7) that the Marquis was acting unnaturally 
and unreasonably in objecting to Don Alvaro’s suit. 

4. The Canon sums up the case for the Marquis quite adequately : 
« El seflor Marqués hace muy bien. El caso es sencillisimo. Don Alvaro 
llegô hace dos meses; nadie sabe quien es. Ha pedido en casamiento 
a dofia Leonor, y el Marqués, no juzgândolo buen partido para su 
hij a, se la ha negado... En todo lo cual el sefior Marqués se ha portado 
como persona prudente. » (Don Alvaro, I, 11.) 

5. Evidently this occurred to the critic (pp. 38-9) when he had 
eloquently rebuked the student, and ail he can reply to the objection 
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his patron has gone to America and he himself is retuming 
to his studies. It is not surprising to read that Leonor 
could live in concealment for a year with her aunt in Côr- 
doba 1 ; even if the brother were unnsually persistent in his 
search a woman of wit could outdo him. And ail the indi¬ 
cations point to the search having been prünarily for Don 
Alvaro, for the brother leamed of his sister's death without 
investigating it, no doubt taking the attitude indicated by 
those last words of his father : 

DONA LEONOR 

jPadre, padreü! 

MARQUÉS 

A parta; sacadme de aqui..., donde muera s in que esta vil me con¬ 
tamine con tal nombre... 

Azorfn objects to the scene in which Don Alvaro unwit- 
.tingly reveals his secret to his enemy 2 . Why did so wary 
a man, he asks, confide it to anyone at ail? Because he 
believed himself to be dying, is the answer. Why did 
he not confide it to the surgeon or the chaplain? Precisely 
because he was human, and this officer who had saved his 
life in retum for a like service was thereby bound to him by 
ties as strong as those of blood. And why (we are asked) 
did he not suspect that this man, whose likeness he might 
hâve seen 3 (or might equally well hâve not, for how often 
had he been in Leonor's house?) was the brother of his lady- 
love ? Because he was weak and ill — so ill that he believed 


is : « Si, si, pero... £1 caso es que este estudiante nos da la impresiôn 
de un botarate. » 
i. Op. cit., p. 43. 

2.0p. cit., pp. 48-9. 

3. He recognises Don Alfonso at once, adds Azorin : t Del Marqués 
de Calatrava Viendo estoy la viva imagen. » But he has at that 
point in the play completely recovered from his illness, and is in full 
possession of his faculties. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 28 
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hàmsdf and was believed to be dying, — so weak that the 
very mention by Don CarJos of the word <t Calatrava » was 
suJSicient to cause him to swoon away. AU bs cared about 
was to give a dying message, and he gave it (as any but the 
most scrupulously religions person would bave doue) to 
the man nearest and dearest to him, who was coaimually at 
handL VVe bave no particular reason to suppose Don Al¬ 
varo to hâve had such a religious upbringing as Dona Leonor : 
the probabilités are in fact quite the other way. Had the 
priest of Act III, Scene il (who might certainly hâve been 
expected to be présent) appeared, the sick man might with 
full reason hâve been represented as refusing to see him. 

Further questions the cri tic forces upon us. Why did 
D. Carlos not remain in the gaming-house to fight in III, 
il ’ ? Why did Don Alvaro not refuse to fight with Don 
Carlos J ? Why does the King not consider the exceptional 
nature of Don Alvaro’s crime, and free him 1 2 3 ? Why do 
D. Alfonso and D. Alvaro not arrange matters amicably 
between them ? 4 (Why indeed!) Why in the last scene does 
Don Alvaro take his victim to the penitent for confession 
and not back to the convent ? Most needless question 
of ail. Leaving apart possible questions of the working of 
the subconscious will, can one imagine a friar who has by 
fighting a duel implicitly eut himself off from the means of 
grâce in general and the fellowship of his brethren in parti¬ 
cular, repairing with his victim to his former home when 
an alternative is close at hand? Very instinct would lead 


1. Op. cit., p. 47. 

2. Op. cit., p. 57. 

3. Surely the « Subteniente’s » reason is sufficientty good : « El rty 
Carlos es tan testarudo, y como éste es el primer caso que ocurre 
el mismo dla que se ha publiçado la lev... No hay esperanza. » The 
situation is not unlike that in Me usure fer Measure. 

4. Op. cit., p. 58. 
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him to the solitary. It is difficult, again, to believe with 
the critic that the Spanish officer of the eighteenth centuity 
— especially the young officer — was entirely incapable of 
the dishonourable play which Rivas attributes to Don Carlos’ 
table-companions *. 

One point brought up by the critic under this heading, 
however, needs more detailed treatment. We are told that 
Leonor’s decision to leave Côrdoba at the end of a year, and 
to take the place of the hennit of whom She bas heard, is 
:unnatiiral *. On the contrary, this decision is not only 
natural, but an excellent piece of psychology, of which more 
will be said shortly. 

Let it be pointed out here that the girl, always of a highly- 
strung tempérament 1 2 3 4 5 , and obviously brought up in a rc!i- 
gious atmosphère, has spent a year in strict séclusion, tortu- 
red by the death of her father, the loss of her lover, and igno¬ 
rance of the latter's whereabouts : « Un aiio, jay Dios! de 
suplicios. De largas meditaciones. De continuados peligros, 
De atroces remordimientos. De reflexiones conmigo » 
Frequently at confession she has been told by a priest — 
no doubt as an incitement to penance, — of the woman who 
spent ten years as a solitary in prayer and méditation. 
What more natural than that she should nerve herself to 
take her place and feel the inspiration to be a call from 
God. The reason, she gives for leaving her aunt 3 may 


1. Op. cit., pp. 45-6. This, however, has been felt, not unnatu- 
rally, by Spanish critics, to hâve been a mistake. Cf. p. 421 above 
for an early criticism. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 43 ff. 

3. A reading of Act I, Scenes v-vii, is sufficient proof of this. 

4. Act II, Scene vii. 

5. ...< No puedo, 

S in ponerla en corapromiso, 

Abusar de sus bond ad es. * 


CHIGAN 
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or may not be a true one. It is certainly not more than 
one of the reasons which hâve passed through the girl's 
mind during the long and lonely self-conflicts leading up to 
her resolution. For such conflicts there must hâve been. 
Even if Leonor's own nature did not assure one of the fact, 
it is proved by the vehemence with which she asserts her 
unshakeable decision when the very man makes objections 
whom she would hâve expected to hâve supported her. Let 
the critic read through Act II, Scenevu, once more, and note 
the over-wrought Leonor’s fervent réitération of her vow : 


PADRE GUARDIAN 

El padre Cleto me ha escrito 
La resoluciôn tremenda 
Oue al desierto os ha traido; 
Pero no basta. 

* 

• # 

jOh dofia Leonor de Vargas! 
t Insistis ? 

• * 

Raras veces 

Dios tan grandes sacrificios 
Exige de los mortales... 


I Vucstra vocaciôn es firme?... 
jSois tan bienaventurada? 


DONA LEONOR 

Si basta; 

Es inimitable... lo fio. 

Es inimitable... 

Vengo resuelta, lo he dicho, 

A sepultarme por siempre 
En la tumba de estos riscos. 

♦ * 

... Si padre, insisto. 

Dios me manda... 

* * 

Mi resoluciôn es firme. 

Mi voto inmutable y fijo, 

Y no hay fuerza en este mundo 
Que me saque de estos riscos. 

Una voz hiere mi oido, 

Voz del cielo, que me dice : 
Aqui, aqui, y aqui respiro. 

(Se abraza con la cruz.) 

No, no habrâ fucrzas humanas 
Que me arranquen de este sitio. 

Es inmutable, y cumplirla 
La voz del cielo me manda. 
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How natural, again, that once her great fear is removed — 
viz, that the Reverend Father would refuse to countenance 
her résolve — the physical and mental reactions inevitably 
follow : 

Mas mis hermanos... 

O bandidos tal vez... 

And, when her fears are calmed by the life-long habit of 
submission to religious re-assurances, only the former désire 
is left : 

Bien : joh Padre! 

Pues que encontré donde esconderme pueda 

A los ojos del mundo, conducidme; 

Sin tardanza llevadme... 

When we appreciate this magnificent scene with its exact 
psychology we wonder at Azorfn’s cold irony : « Este (expe- 
diente) absurdo, violentfsimo, de marcharse a una montafta 
a vivir solitaria como un primitivo monje de la Tebaida. Y 
esto, |ella, la muchacha fina, delicada, sensitiva, cuidada y 
acariciada por un padre solfcito 1 ! » It is precisely from such 
stuff as this that the heroines of real life, called of God, are 
made. 

Again, Azorfn objects, on psychological grounds, to the 
suddenness with which Don Alvaro (IV, i) passes from appa¬ 
rent friendliness to open hostility when Don Carlos puts to him 
the ostensibly harmless but really most significant question : 

l Habéis recibido carta 
De Don Alvaro cl indiano? 

The critic remarks : 

La acotaciôn pone : fttera de si. Nos sorprende esta transiciôn 
tan repentina, tan brusca, tan incongruente... Nuestra opiniôn es 


I. Op. cit., p. 44. 
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que del estado psicolôgico constituido por el carifio, por la, intimidad,. 
por la mutua efüsiôn, durante cuarenta dias, no se puede pasar„ 
repentinamente, a ese otro estado que revelan ahora las exclamacione» 
de don Alvaro. No; debe de haber algo entre esas dos modalidades 
psicolôgicas ; ese trànsito brusco es inverosimil, imposible *. 

But is the change really so sudden, or so unnatural? The 
two hâve been together for a space of some six weeks, during 
which it is at least possible that Don Alvaro has noted an 
ill-concealed uneasiness in his friend's manner. Don Carlos 
would hâve been a skilful actor indeed, or Don Alvaro more 
unobservant than seems conceivable, if he had not. In 
any case, during the last few minutes, Don Carlos has been 
talking in riddles. To a simple question : « Shall I show 
you how fît and well I am ? » his friend replies with unwonted 
vehemence. Immediately afterwards he continues : « You 
shall show me without further loss of time and we can fight 
on the spot! » Don Alvaro is now completely at sea. « I 
don’t understand you », he says confusedly. « Hâve you 
no private enemies, with whom you can measure yourself ? » 

« Private enemies! Who has not? But again I do not un¬ 
derstand you. » 

What did he not understand? The words — yes. But 
much more than the words, the manner — a flash of the eye, 
a menacing note in the voice, a suppressed émotion, ail these 
pent up for six weeks, and at last thrusting themselves into 
the foreground of Don Alvaro’s consciousness, where, for 
aught we know, they had been endeavouring to find a place 
ail the time, but were repulsed out of very shame as often 
as they showed themselves. During the whole of this con¬ 
versation the hero’s sub-conscious mind had been searching 
for a reason. Once the name which for so long he had not 
heard sounded in his ears, the missing association-links 


i. Op. cit., p. 56. 
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o i the problem appeared almost imtantaneously. There is, 
we raay suppose, a pause —* a pause long enough to give the 
audienoe time to réalisé fully what has happened. Sorely 
in that time Don Alvaro may reasonably be supposée! to 
hâve grasped these simple, if startling facts : 

1. D. Carlos knows who I am. 

2. Six weeks ago I gave him the opportunity of discovering 
my ideatity. 

3. Ergo : he took the opportunity wheu I gave it him 
It is bad logic — thoroughly unsound in its conclusion* But 
it is the first conclusion which would flash into the victim’s 
mind, and it happetis to be correct. The whole course of the 
scene appears to us perfectly Sound psychologically. 

Some of the incidents of the play, it is true, are less defen- 
sible. The presence of the Canon at the üguaducho 1 and 
of the Alcalde at the inn 1 2 3 4 are somewhat unlikely, or at 
least they seem so to the careful reader; though the former 
might be claimed as more natural in one who no doubt 
came from popular stock, and the latter might well be occa- 
sioned by thé very retigious pilgrimage which Azorin seems 
to think makes it improbable. In any case it may be doub- 
ted whether the alcaldt would hâve been thought by Rivas 
essentiai to draw out the student And, absurdly as it 
reads, the anxiety of Tfo Trabuco to sleep in the inn, with 
so much noise going on, can be made crédible (and amusing) 
«nough on the stage *. 

The statement of the student (II, 1) that Leonor was 
kmwn to hâve been killed in the affray is, as it stands, ab- 
surd, since, as Azorln says, her burial would hâve excited 


1. Op. cil., pp. 28-30. 

2. Op. cil., pp. 34-5. 

3. As Rivas’ critic thinks them to be : op. cil., pp. 37-8. 

4. Op. cil., p. 35. 
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tremendous interest. Even if by supimos is understood 
« we were told », the explanation is still insufficient : a bro- 
ther infonned of his sister's death would take steps at once 
to verify the fact, and its uncertainty, at least, must hâve 
become apparent. 

One of the weakest points in the drama is the period 
of Don Alvaro's convalescence, of which Azorin with jus¬ 
tice says that it reveals a certain psychological unsound- 
ness 3 . It is only fair to say that the portion of a tragedy 
which immediately foliows the climax (and this in Don Alvaro 
is reached in Act III, Scene vm) is always the hardest for 
the dramatist to construct. Naturally enough, the audience 
is waiting for the cure of the wounded man, foreshadowed 
in Act III, Scene ix, and for the events which are to lead to 
the catastrophe. Azorin puts as objections to the psycholo¬ 
gical situation : (i) that in the weeks in which Alvaro and 
Carlos had been constant companions Alvaro must hâve 
revealed something more to his friend and enemy of the 
motives which led him to give the fatal command ; (2) that as 
he gradually retumed to health he must hâve noticed some 
sign, some trace of the terrible conflict which was taking 
place in Don Carlos’ spirit. Undoubtedly the author was 
in a difficulty here. To hâve got over it satisfactorily would 
hâve meant an undue lengthening of the third or the fourth 
act : it is the etemal question of psychology versus movement 
which the Romantic can never satisfactorily solve. But is 
not the very suddenness of D. Alvaro's fury in Act IV, 
Scene 1 which has just been discussed, and to which Azorin 
also takes exception, a sign that he had suspected something 
in that time? It seems at least possible. A more unfortu- 
nate thing is that Rivas, after taking, as was only to be 

1. Op. cit., p. 39. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 52-5. 
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expected, the line of least résistance, vilifies the unfortunate 
Carlos immediately after he has been slain by his rival. Is 
the sympathy of the audience with Don Alvaro so weak 
or has the conduct of Don Carlos been so blameworthy as 
to merit such comments as these : 

PEDRAZA 

Muerto le déjà de una estocada ahi detràs del cuartel. 


OFICIAL 

Me alegro, que era un botarate. 

OFICIAL 

Un insultante. 


oficiales i° y 4 0 
Era un charlatân, un fanfarrôn *. 

We hâve cêrtainly nôt been prepared for this, and it is hardly 
uncritical to call it, with Azorfn, « frankly absurd », even 
S3tting aside the impropriety of making officers and gentle¬ 
men speak thus of a comrade but newly fallen 1 2 . 

In several points Azorfn has convicted Rivas of négli¬ 
gences which are not remarkable if we reflect on the time at 
(and in) which the play was prepared and written. In 
others we hâve ventured to defend the dramatisas judgment. 


1. Don Alvaro, Act IV, Scene n. 

2. Rivas y Larra, p. 55. A friendly critic has suggested to me 
that these are the natural remarks of men anxious tp stand well 
with a popular victor. That may no doubt hâve been the motive, 
but I cannot regard these lines as « natural ». 
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Let us, in conclusion, look at one final example of the cri- 
tic’s exacting demanda 

He censures Rivas because the Canon does not go * si 
instante », as he intends, to wam the Marquis 1 ! Of course, 
the Canon may, in fact, hâve done so, and the Marquis, hâve 
waited to catch Don Alvaro in his attempted act. Or 

one of a hundred causes may hâve detained a man of 

» 

affaire from evening until close upon mkbright. Or the 
Marquis may not hâve believed the waming to be adequately 
founded and may only hâve been taken to the scene by 
some new suspicion. It is not Rivas' business to make clear 
every detail, nor does the spectator demand that he should. 
Evcn were it a mortal dramatic sin to give coincidence a 
part in the working out of a plot, the primary test of coinci¬ 
dence is, as has been said, the récognition of it by the spec¬ 
tator or the reader, not the discovery of it by the student 
who has occupied himself with a careful examination and 
analysis ai the play in order to convict it of the imperfections 
which he attributes to it. Similarly, to leave some happe¬ 
ning vaguely referred to in a drama without exactly stating 
its place, time and relation with ail the attendant events, 
is not merely no blemish on the drama — it may be, and 
generally is, a positive merit. 


i. Op. cit., pp. 30-1. 
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Sources of Don Alvaro. — Possible and probable influences. — By- 
ron’s Lara and Manfred. — Les Ames du Purgatoire : external 
and internai evidence for plagiarism : which work has precedence 
of time? — Antony : minor resemblances of plot, character and 
situation. — Don Juan de Marana. 


Cueto, in his Discurso necrolôgico, speaks of the great 
fascination which Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas and Alfred 
de Vigny had for the Duque de Rivas *. Canete 1 2 and Alvarez 
Espino 3 write of that part of the poet's life which he spent 
at Malta as having been influenced chiefly by Shakespeare, 
Byron and Scott. Funes 4 thinks that the Works of Milton, 
as well as of Byron and Shakespeare, took hold on him. 
If these judgments are true, we should expect to find in Don 
Alvaro , as well as in the Moro Expôsüo, the influence of some 
or ail of these poets. Some influence of Shakespeare, and 
much, but of quite a general kind, of Victor Hugo, we hâve 


1. « Llamâbanse los apôstoles privilegiados Victor Hugo, Alejandro 
Dumas, Alfred de Vigny; y aun conservo cartas de nuestro pœta 
que prueban cuân fascinado se hallaba enfonces por la novôdad, 
por la fama, por el ingenio, por la extrafieza m : sma de* aquellas obraa 
singu lares. » 

2. Op. cit., p. 39. 

3. Op. cit., p. 323. 

4. Op. cit., pp. 61-2. 
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noted in the preceding sections. It is possible that their 
efïect on Rivas' art may hâve been even greater than we hâve 
conjectured. Of the other authors we hâve up to the pré¬ 
sent written little or nothing. 

As to Byron, the critics hâve said in a general way that 
Don Alvaro shows the influence of The Corsait, Don Juan 
and Lara. Of the definite influence of the first two, we hâve 
failed to find a trace ; the three heroes hâve in common what 
Don Alvaro shares with ail the typical Byronic heroes — 
nothing more. Conrad, no doubt, with his a lofty port » 
and « distant mien 1 » is more like to Don Alvaro than is the 
libertine Don Juan, of whom it need not be assumed that 
Rivas so much as dreamed when writing his play. But even 
Conrad could not hâve sat as a model. 

* No reader of Byron, however, but will be struck by the 
initial resemblances between Lara and Don Alvaro 2 . Rivas’ 
hero is not the mocking libertine nor the proud egotist of 
Byron's poem ; he has led no such hurricane life, nor are their 
later adventures and ultimate fates comparable save in 
Lara’s 

vital scorn of ail 

As if the worst had fall’n whicli could befall 3 . 

and Byron's final reflection : 

Nor is his mortal slumber less profound 

Though priest nor bless’d nor marble deck’d the mound 4 


1. Cf. The Corsait, VIII-XII, XVI. 

2. Lara had been translated into Spanish in 1828 and into French 
in 1819. See P. H. Churchman : The Beginnings- of Byronism t h 
S pain (Revue Hispanique, Vol. XXIII), p. 40, and E. Estève : Byron 
et le romantisme français, p. 527. 

3. Lara, I, xvm. 

4. Ibid., I,.xxii. 
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But in the initial situation, the parallel is striking ; in each 
work there is a hero of « foreign aspect » and a high demea- 
nour », completely « lord of himself », possessed of striking 
Personal charm, and newly arrived in his native land after 
long years in a country of magic name. Each has a « chilling 
mystery of mien 1 » which causes spéculation on his origin 
and past life to do its worst. Of Don Alvaro, in the opening 
act of the play, these lines might well hâve been written : 

In him inexplicably mix’d appear’d 

Much to be loved and hated, sought and fear’d; 

Opinion varying o’er his hidden lot, 

In praise or railing ne’er his name forgot : 

His silence form’d a theme for others' prate — 

They guess’d, they gazed, they fain would know his fate. 

What had he been? what was he, thus unknown, 

Who walk’d their world, his lineage only known 2 3 ? 

We may well belicve that the Duque de Rivas had read either 
the French or the Spanish translations of Lara or the original, 
and had been directly influenced in his attempt. to create 
a stranger, not only in Spain, but in the non-Romantic 
universe : 

He stood a stranger in this breathing world. 

An erring spirit from another hurl’d 3 . 

And it might not be unduly cynical to write of Don Alvaro's 
creator, as we might equally well write of the Don Alvaro 
of the famous soliloquy : 

He at last confounded good and ill. 

And half mistook for fate the acts of will. 


1. Ibid., I, xix. 

2. Ibid., I, xxvii. 

3. Ibid., I, xviii. 
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While another point of view would be represented if we adop- 
ted as an epigraph for the draina a single line from Lara : 

The hand that kindles cannot quench the flame *. 

There is a further sériés of parallels with Byron which 
nobody seems as yet to hâve pointed out. Can anyone doubt 
that Rivas, in describmg Don Alvaro’s search for death, 
was in fluenced by Byron's Manfred 2 , Toaming 

#* 

With the fierce thirst of death — and still unslaked 3 ? 

Manfred, like Alvaro, has courted death, but in vain : 

I hâve affronted death — but in the war 
Of éléments the waters shrunk from me. 

And fatal things pass'd harmless «. 

He stands at daybreak on the cliff watching the pines « on 
the torrent's brink beneath »; Alvaro at sunset on a « penasco 


9 

1. Ibid,., II, xi. 

2. Which had been translated into Spanish at least twice down to 
this date (1829 and 1830) and was to be translated again by José 
Alcali Galiano. See Churchman, op. cit., pp. 43-5. lt had been 
translated into French in the same year as Lara (1819) and several 
times more before 1835 (see Estève, op. cit., pp. 527-8). 

3. Ibid., II, 1. 

« Yo que buscândola voy. 

No puedo encontrar con ella. » (III, ni.) 

and 

« There is a power upon me which withholds. 

And makes it my fatality to live. * (I, H.) 

Cf. « Pues husco ansioso el xnorir 

For no osar el resistir 

De los astros el furor. » (III, in ) 

4. Manfred. 
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accesible con dificultad », below him « un valle rodeado de 
riscos inaccessibles, y de malezas, atravesado por un 
arroyuelo ». The one thraws himself down ; the other is arres- 
ted in act to spring *. Both Manfred in efïect (II, il) and 
Alvaro (III, m) soliloquise on their past lives. Their reflec- 
tions indeed are different, but the parallelism is notable. 

MANFRED DON ALVARO 

From my youth upward Para engalanar mi frente, 

My spirit walk’d not with the Alla en la abrasada zona, 

[soûls of men, Con la espléndida corona 
Nor look’d upon the earth with Del imperio de Occidente, 

[human eyes; Amor y ambiciôn ardiente 
The thirst of their ambition was Me engendraron de concierto; 

[not mine, Pero con tal desacierto, 

The aim of their existence was Con tan contraria fortuna, 

[not mine;... Que una cârcel fué mi cuna, 

I said with men, and with the Y fué mi escuela el desierto. 

[thoughts of men 

I held but slight communion; Entre bârbaros creci, 

[but instead Y en la edad de la razôn... 

My joy was in the wildemess... [Cf. D. Alvaro's account of Leo- 
[Yet there was one... nor’s supposed deatb in IV, i.] 

... I loved her, and destroy’d her [And IV, v. 

... I hâve shed De sangre un rîo, 

Blood but not hers, — and yet Que yo no derramé, serpenteaba 

[her blood was shed.] Entre los dos.] 

And in many an apostrophe, many a turn of phrase, though 
no exact parallel may be found, we hear Don Alvaro spea- 
king. Manfred invokes (I, i) : 

A power 

Deeper than ail yet urged, a tyrant-spell, 

a 

l. Cf. the respective apostrophes of D. Alvaro, V, xi, and Man¬ 
fred, I, il. 
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Which had its birthplace in a star condemn’d, 

The buming wreck of a demolish'd world 
A wandering hell in the etemal space, 

He says, as Don Alvaro might (II, i) : 

My injuries came down on those who loved me — 

On those whom I best loved; I never quell’d 
An enemy, save in my just defence — 

But my embrace was fatal. 

The récurrence of phrases like « the strong curse which is 
upon my soûl », « the star which rules thy destiny » (I, i), 
« fatal and fated in thy sufferings » (II, il), recalls Alvaro's 
soliloquy. The First Destiny's speech 

This man 

Is of no common order... (II, iv.) 

suggests what Rivas intended to convey through the person 
of his hero. The combination of general resemblances with 
definite parallels, in short, leaves us no choice but to think 
that the influence of Manfred was consciously strong upon 
Rivas as he wrote Don Alvaro . 

Mérimée's Ames du Purgatoire was suggested as a source 
by the Marqués de Valmar 1 2 , and later critics, using less posi¬ 
tive language J , hâve thought that it had some influence upon 


1. « La coincidenciay estrecha analogia que se advierte entremuchos 
de los lances principales de su drama y los de una novela de Mr. Pros- 
per Mérimée, Les Ames du Purgatoire, publicada en Paris mâs de un 
afio antes de la representaciôn del Don Alvaro, casi no dejan duda de 
que el Duque de Rivas recibiô de la novela francesa el primer ar- 
ranque y como el embriôn de su obra dramâtica. » ( Op. cit., p. 559.) 

2. Which is evidently quite out of place. Cueto seems to haye no 
doubts whatever on the subject, whereas the best that can be said 
for his thesis is that it is a possible interprétation of the facts, and 
the use of the terms « el primer arranque » and « el embriôn de su 
obra dramâtica » it is clearly impossible to justify. 
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the final form (being posterior to 'the original version) of 
the play. Juan Valera, on the other hand, not only déniés 
this, but considers it likely that Mérimée was indebted to 
Rivas \ since be bad certainly seen the latter's play before 
his novei was pubiished, though the publication took plaoe 
before Don Aivaro was produced in Spanish in Madrid. 

Canete, anxious to save the memnary of his friend ifrotn 
even a suspicion of plagiarism, goes into the question of the 
dates of the two works with the falilowing results : Les Ames 
du Purgatoire was begun in the Revue des Deux Mondes on 
August 15 1834, while Don Alvaro was first played on 
March 22 1835. But Don Alvaro, he asserts, was substan- 
tially finished (though not in its final form a .) at Tours in 1832. 
We may on crar own account go farther than this. One 
witness déclarés that Prosper Mérimée actually translatei 
Rivas' play, and this before the end of 1833 1 2 3 , while anôther 
without going so far, says that Mérimée saw it aiter transla¬ 
tion and interested himself in the question of its being pro- 
duced in Paris 4 - The latter alternative is the more likely 
in view of the evidence, already quoted, of Antonio Alcali 
Galiano’s son. In any case, it seems pretty clear that Méri¬ 
mée had at least as much opportunity as the Duke of using 
the other's work, and if the latter in the hasty re-handling 
af the play may hâve drawn upon or been unconsciously 
influenced by it, it is not less likely that the novelist, if he 
was giving the finishing touches to his book when the manus- 

1. As Sr. Piüeyro remarks {op. cit., p. 72, note) Valera's evidence 
is not al toge t lier trust worthy : « No aduce màs prueba que el haberlo 
oido decir repetidas veces sin advertir cômo ni dônde, y agregando sôlo, 
en otro lugar, que creia recordar habérselo oido al mismo Duque y 
a Galiano. » (Cf. Valera, op. cit., pp. 176-7.) 

2. The original version of D. Alvaro appears not to be in existenoe. 

■ 3. See abore, p. 66. 

4. See above, p. 66. 

REVCE HISPANIQfE. 2(J 
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cript of the play was in his hands, or when he had but re- 
cently retumed it, was influenced in his tum. 

The letter from Prosper Mérimée to the Marqués de Val- 
mar, part of which the latter quotes in support of his asser¬ 
tions on the source of Don Alvaro *, is not in reality of great 
importance. Whether or no Mérimée used the narrative 
which he mentions, he may hâve been influenced also by 
Rivas’ dramatic version and Rivas may just as probably 
hâve drawn upon the same narrative independently or upon 
any one of the other works in which the bofetada is a pro¬ 
minent motif. 

This is perhaps as far as we shall ever get with regard 
to what actually took place, unless the discovery of the first 
version of Don Alvaro should one day solve the mystery. 
If we look at the resemblances between the novel and the 
drama we shall be struck less by a number of minor resem¬ 
blances, which might hâve been accidentai, than by the 
similarities of situation at two points of the story. That 
Mérimée, having travelled in Spain, should hâve chosen a 
theme centring round Salamanca and Sevilla * is not in 


1. The passage in question, dated from Cannes (Alpes-Maritimes) 
on Feb. i 1866, runs thus : « Le duel du moine avec le frère de la 
femme séduite a été pris par moi dans de vieux mémoires. L’aventure 
a eu lieu en France, et, si je ne me trompe, dans l’enclosdes Chartreux 
à Paris : c’est le Luxembourg actuel. Si j’étais à Paris je pourrais 
vous indiquer le nom du livre. * 

(Cited by Cafiete op. cit., pp. 144-5.) 

2. Mérimée's narrative is not distinguished by its local colour, and 
the fact that in speaking of Sevilla he mentions the « porte de Triana » 
(cf. D. Alvaro , 1 ,1, stage directions at opening) is no more noteworthy 
than his reference to the Pilar when he is mentioning Zaragoza. 
Apart from this there are no similarities between the two works in 
this respect, and Salamanca and Sevilla might as well hâve been 
chosen for the setting of either story as any other two towns in diffe¬ 
rent parts of Spain. 
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itself surprising. That Don Garda, his stage villain, should 
be a man of dreaded valour 1 2 andcne conceming whoseorigin 
men speak darkly *, that after the first catastrophe he shculd 
go with D. Juan to Italy and the wars, that D. Juan should 
become a monk as D. Alvaro did, that D* Teresa’s brother 
should roam the world in search of his father's murderer — 
none of these in itself need be more than a coincidence, and 
even their combined effect hardly proves a plagiarism. The 
suggestion is rather that of the scene in which D" Fausta 
and her father are killed, and even more strongly of that final 
scene where D. Juan or Friar Ambrose kills his would-be 
murderer. If we think of the latter more particularly es 
the occasion of the definite and conscious influence it is net 
only because the former is embedded so deeply in the story 
but because the resemblance is less striking. 

In this scene 3 Mérimée gives us a double accident where 
Rivas gives a single one. Don Juan, incited by his unprin- 
cipled friend Don Garda, is making love to the latter’s 
lady Dona Fausta when her father is summoned by her 
cries. We may continue in Mérimée’s own words : 


1. « Vous ne connaissez pas Don Garcia. Sachez donc que c'est un 
des hommes les plus... » Ici, l’étudiant baissa la voix et parut éprou¬ 
ver la crainte d’être entendu des autres étudiants. « Don Garcia est 
un homme terrible. Malheur à qui l’offense! Il a la patience courte 
et l'épée longue; et soyez sûr que, si quelqu'un s’assied à une .place 
où don Garcia s'est assis deux fois, c'en est assez pour qu’une que¬ 
relle s’ensuive, car il est fort chatouilleux et susceptible. Quand il 
querelle, il frappe, et quand il frappe, il tue. * ( Op . cit., p. 307.) 

2. Op. cit., p. 311 ff : « Don Garcia n’est-il pas le fils du seigneur 
Navarro?... Serait-il bâtard? » « J'atteste le ciel que je n'ai rien dit 
de semblable... je voulais vous demander seulement si vous n'aviez 
pas connaissance d'une histoire étrange que bien des gens racontent 
sur ce don Garcia?... » But either this or the preceding quotation 
could probably be paralleled half a dozen times in Romantic authors. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 350-1. 
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Il laisse échapper une exclamation de surprise, et une détonation 
suit aussitôt. La lampe s'éteignit, et don Juan sentit que les mains 
de dofia Fausta se desserraient, et que quelque chose de chaud et 
de liquide coulait sur les siennes. Elle tomba ou plutôt glissa sur le 
plancher, la balle venait de lui fracasser l'épine du dos : son père l’avait 
tuée au lieu de son ravisseur. 


The father then attacks Don Juan : 

Il se précipita sur don Juan sans hésiter : celui-ci para quelques 
bottes, et sans doute il n’avait d’abord que l'intention de se défendre; 
mais l’habitude de l’escrime fait qu’une riposte, après une parade, 
n'est plus qu’un mouvement machinal et presque involontaire. Au 
bout d'un instant le père de dofia Fausta poussa un grand soupir et 
tomba mortellement blessé. 


That Don J uan makes good his escape and that the second 
daughter after her double bereavement takes the veil, and 
at the end of the story dies, makes the resemblance to Don 
Alvaro more marked, but not so great as to take away ail 
possible hypothèses but that of direct influence. The simi- 
larity between the other two scenes, however, can haxdly be 
accounted for but by such a supposition. The relevant quo- 
tations may conveniently be placed together for comparison 1 : 


Les Ames du Purgatoire, pp. 394 fi. 

Il leva les yeux et aperçut 
debout, devant lui, un grand 
jeune homme couvert d'un man¬ 
teau ‘qui tombait jusqu’à terre 
et la figure à demi cachée par 


Don Alvaro, Act V, scene vi, vin. 

(Don Al'aro y Don Alfonso 
que entra stn desembozarse...) 

DON ALFONSO 

l Me conocéis? 


1. The quotations from e?ch work follow roughly the course of the 
narrative, though here and there slight transpositions hâve been 
ma de. There has been no attempt to pick phrases from entirely 
different parts of the narratives and place them together; if this were 
done the similarities would be increased, but not to such an extent 
as to make the total eflect more striking, while on the other hand 
the really notable contrasts would be obscured. 
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un chapeau ombragé d’une plume 
blanche et noire... Ils se regar¬ 
daient fixement tous les deux 
pendant quelques minutes. Enfin 
l'inconnu, avançant d’un pas 
et relevant son chapeau pour 
montrer ses traits, lui dit : 

« Me reconnaissez-vous ? » 

Don Juan le considéra avec 
plus d’attention, mais ne le 
reconnut pas... 

Je me nomme don Pedro 
de Ojeda; je suis le fils de don 
Alfonso de Ojeda, que vous 
avez tué; je suis le frère de 
dofia Fausta de Ojeda que vous 
avez tuée; je suis le frère de 
dofla Teresa de Ojeda que vous 
avez tuée. 

(Cf. Don Pedro’s reason for 
not assassinating Don Juan, as 
explained by the author on 

P- 399 ). 

« Je porte sur moi quelque 
chose de plus efficace que des 
malédictions. » 

A ces mots, il jeta son man¬ 
teau et montra qu’il tenait deux 
longues rapières de combat. 11 
les tira du fourreau et les planta 
en terre toutes les deux. 

« Choisissez, don Juan, dit-il. 
On dit que vous êtes un grand 
spadassin, je me pique d’être 
adroit à l’escrime. Voyons ce 
que vous savez faire. » 

« Mon frère », dit don Juan 
en s’agenouillant devant lui. 
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DON ALVARO 

No, sefior. 

DON ALFONSO 

...^Temblàis y bajàis los ojos? 
Alzadlos, pues, y miradme. 

(Descubriéndose el rostro y mos- 
trândoselo.) 


DON ALFONSO 

Bas ta, que esté, dicho todo. 

De mi hermano y de mi padre 
Me esté pidiendo venganza 
En al tas voces la sangre. 

* 

* * 

Fuera el mataros inerme 
Indigno de mi linaje. 

Fuiste valiente, robusto 
Aûn estâis para un combate; 
Armas no tenéis, lo veo; 

Yo dos espadas iguales 
Traigo conmigo : son éstas. 

(Se desemboza y saca dos espadas.) 
Elegid la que os agrade. 


DON ALVARO 

... Este sayal que me viste. 
Esta celda misérable 
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t je suis un misérable couvert 
de crimes. C’est pour les expier 
que je porte cet habit et que j’ài 
renoncé au monde. S’il est quelque 
moyen d'obtenir de vous mon 
pardon, indiquez-le-moi... » ✓ 

« Laissons là l'hypocrisie, sei¬ 
gneur de Marafia ; je ne pardonne 
pas. > 


« Mon frère, vous oubliez les 
vœux que j’ai prononcés. Je 
ne suis plus le don Juan que vous 
avez connu, je suis le frère Am¬ 
broise. » 

« Lâche hypocrite ! me crois-tu 
ta dupe? Si je voulais te tuer 
comme un chien enragé, me 
serais-je donné la peine d’ap¬ 
porter ces armes? Allons, choi¬ 
sis promptement et défends ta 
vie. » 

« ... On m’avait dit que tu 
avais du courage. Je vois que 
tu n’es qu’un vil poltron! 

« Du courage, mon frère? Je 
demande à Dieu qu’il m'en donne 
pour ne pas m’abandonner au 
désespoir où me jetterait, sans 
son secours, le souvenir de mes 
crimes. Adieu, mon frère; je 
me retire... » 

Don Juan se remit devant lui 
à genoux. 


Desengaflos os presentan 
Para calmaros bas tan tes... 

Aqui de mis muchas culpas 
Que son j ay de mi ! harto grandes 
Pido a Dios misericordia ; 

Que la consiga dejadme... 

DON ALFONSO 

... Pues esta celda, el desierto, 
Ese sayo, esa capucha. 

Ni a un vil hipôcrita guardan 
Ni a un cobarde infâme escudan. 

DON ALVARO 

Antes, como caballero, 

Supe vengar las injurias; 

Hoy, humilde religioso, 

Darles perdôn y disculpa, 
iSi, hermano, hermano!... 

DON ALFONSO 

(Resuelto.) 

De estas dos espadas, una 
Tomad, don Alvaro, luego; 
Tomad, que en vano procura 
Vuestra infâme cobardia 
Darle treguas a mi furia 
Tomad... 

DON ALVARO 
(Retirândose.) 

No, que aun fortaleza 
Para resistir la lucha 
De las mundanas pasiones 
Me da Dios con bondad suma. 

( Arrodîllase.) 

Prosternado a vuestras plantas 
Vedme... 
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« Seigneur Pedro de Ojeda », 
s’écria don Juan, « tuez-moi si 
vous le voulez, je ne me battrai 
pas! » Et il croyait les bras, 
regardant fixement don Pedro 
d’un air calme, quoique assez 
fier, 

« Oui, je te tuerai, misérable! 
mais avant je te traiterai comme 
un lâche que tu es. » 

Et il lui donna un soufflet, 
le premier que don Juan eût 
jamais reçu. Le visage de don 
Juan devint d’un rouge pourpre. 
La fierté et la fureur de sa jeu¬ 
nesse rentrèrent dans son âme. 


L’épée... de don Juan s’en¬ 
fonça jusqu’à la garde dans la 
poitrine de son adversaire. Don 
Pedro expira sur-le-champ. Don 
Juan, voyant son ennemi étendu 
à ses pieds, demeura quelque 
temps immobile à le contempler 
d’un air stupide. Peu à peu, il 
revint à lui et reconnut la gran¬ 
deur de son nouveau crime. 


DON ALVARO 
(Reportândose.) 

No... no triunfa 
Tampoco con esta industria 
De mi constancia el infierno. 
Retiraos, seflor. 

DON ALFONSO 

( Furioso.) 

^Te burlas 

De mi, inicuo? Pues cobarde 
Combatir conmigo excusas. 

No excusarâs mi venganza. 

Me basta la afrenta tuya : 

Toma. (Le da una bofetada.) 

DON ALVARO 

(Furioso y rccobrando toda su 

energta.) 

I Qué hiciste?... 

;Insensato!! 1 

DON ALFONSO 

Pues no perdamos màs tiempo, 

Y que las espadas hablen. 

(Combaten y cae' herido 
don Alfonso.) 

DON ALVARO 

(Suelta la espada y queda como 

petrificado.) 

Yo no soy mâs que un réprobo, 
jpresa infeliz del demonio!... Es- 
toy manchado de sangre, estoy 
irregular... Yo que lie roto 
todos los vinculos, que he hol- 
lado todas las obligaciones... 
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It is hardJy conceivable that one of these scenes should 
hâve been written without any référencé to the other, and 
less conceivable stiM if we add the extemal evidence in favour 
of direct influence to that afforded by a comparison of the 
passages. That there are many différences between the 
two is due to several causes : the different requirements 
of novel and drama 1 ; the différence between the characters 
and the crimes of the two heroes 2 ; the différence between 
the tone of the story and that of the drama 3 ; and the diffé¬ 
rences between the plot of the one and of the other K 

But when we hâve made these allowances, one striking 


1. E. g., the absence of the descriptive element in drama makes it 
necessary to suggest by the actor’s words what in a novel can be 
actually stated ; the rhetorical question and the apostrophe will 
be found to be more frequent in the play-scene than in the story- 
scene; the change of scene from V, vi, to V, vin is also necessary to 
produce the final effect which makes so terrible a culmination in 
Don A Ivaro . 

2. Don Juan is not only a vastly more culpable character than Don 
Alvaro, but he is also more self-conscious both in regard to his sins 
and his atonement for them. (« Le souvenir de sa vie passée était 
toujours présent à sa mémoire, mais ses remords étaient déjà tem¬ 
pérés par la satisfaction de conscience que lui donnait son chan¬ 
gement. ») This character, as objectionable in his virtues as in his 
vices, is not made to waver in his refusai to fight, as the more hu- 
man Don Alvaro dues, and it is largely to the inward convulsions in 
the hero's mind that this scene, like certain earlier scenes, owes its 
effect. 

3. The story is after ail a caim and pleasantiy told narrative, and 
the scene in question does not er.d in Don Juan’s death, whereas the 
corresponding scene in the drama is the catastrophe which concludes 
an action carefully worked up to produce effectsof terrorand enhanced 
by the surroundings of the drama. 

4. In the drama the accusations of Don Alfonso addressed to 
Don Alvaro are based upon characteristics which in the story do 
not occur : the innocence of Don Alvaro with respect to Dofia 
Leonor and his disputed ancestry. 
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variation stxU romains : the very much greater length of the 
scenes in Don Alvaro than of the scene in Les Ames du Pur¬ 
gatoire, Omitting from the latter, on the one hand, long 
passages of pore description (bot reckoning interpolâted 
descriptive phrases, though these are longer than the stage 
directions of the play) and from the former, on the cxther hand, 
the whole of the dispute about Don Alvaro’s parentage in 
Scene vm, we may say that the scenes in Don Alvaro are 
of about two artft a haif times the length of the passage in 
Les Ames du Purgatoire . Let it be noted that Don Juan 
pcacticaily confines his protests to begging Don Pedro to 
take his life, and when the latter refuses (for the reason 
which Hamlet allégés for sparing the King at his prayers) 
he merely endeavours to escape. Don Alvaro spends much 
time in describing the state of his mind, and the change which 
has corne over his life since he entered the monastery, while 
Don Alfonso describes his quest of his enemy, and recalls 
hnnself to his ri val’s remembrance more gradually. Further 
Don Alvaro ail but yields oontinually to his passion, while 
Don Juan never wavers in his one affirmation : « Je ne puis 
combattre, mais je puis mourir » 

This does not of course give us any certain proof which 
of the two narratives was the earlier. It merely puts the 
question before the reader in another form. Did Rivas, 
having already wrrtten a different conclusion to his drama 
two months earlier, refashion it with the memory of Mérimée’s 
scene in his mind, and enlarge that version to suit the events 

of his own drama ? Or did Mérimée, after reading (and per- 

• * • 

haps translating) Don Alvaro , tum to his own unfinished 
story and write a conclusion in which, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he followed the play? To the writer the latter 
seems the more probable explanation, not only from internai 
evidence, but principally because Rivas had already written 
a version of his drama, while the story may not hâve been 
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written. But a third explanation is perhaps more probable 
still : that the two authors each read the other's work in 
some form, and later, when retouching their own (we know 
that Rivas at least rewrote his) were influenced by memories 
of the discussion. 

By some such solution as this it is more than likely 
that the similarity must be explained. 

Azorin, in Rivas y Larra x , remarks on the resemblances 
between Don Alvaro and Dumas père*s ArUony, which was 
played for the first time on May 3 1831. 

Without defining in detail the nature of the influence of 
the one author on the other which he allégés, he thinks that 
the resemblances cannot be accidentai. « Dumas creô 
un tipo ; Antony fué un tipo que se esparciô por el ambiente. ® 
« El tipo de Antony, embellecido, espanolizado, ha obsesio- 
nado a Saavedra durante toda su vida. Surge en todas sus 
obras. » Apart from the central figures, Azorfn sees resem¬ 
blances in chance phrases which may be quoted with some 
others which he does not give a : 

ANTONY 

Ah! c’est que le hasard semble, jusqu'à présent, avoir seul régi 
ma destinée... Si vous saviez combien les événements les plus impor¬ 
tants de ma vie ont eu des causes futiles! (II, ni.) 

* Si vous ne la nommez pas hasard, comment donc appellerez-vous 
cette suite d’infiniment petits événements qui, réunis, composent 
une vie de douleur ou de joie, et qui, isolés, ne valent ni une larme 
ni un sourire? # (II, m.) 


1. Op. cit., pp. 100-2. He is endorsing the opinion expressed in a 
current text-book (E. Mérimée : Précis d'histoire de la littérature 
espagnole), which, after speaking of Don Alvaro as the Hernani of 
Spain, adds : « Au fond, il rappelle beaucoup plus VAntony d'A. Da¬ 
mas, représenté le 3 mai 1831. » (Op. cit., p. 425.) 

2. Those quoted by Azorin are marked with an asterisk. 
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* N'ayant point un monde à moi, j’ai été obligé de m’eii créer un; 
il me faut, à moi, d’autres douleurs, d’autres plaisirs, et peut-être 
d’autres crimes. (II, ni.) 

ADÈLE 

♦Oh ! je comprends maintenant tout ce qui m’était demeuré obscur... 
votre caractère sombre, que je croyais fantasque... tout, tout. (II, v.) 

ANTONV 

Je fus heureux... quelques jours... les seuls de ma vie! (II, v.) 

ADÈLE 

t 

♦Mon Dieu! qu'est-ce que c’est donc que cette fatalité à laquelle 
vous permettez d’étendre le bras au milieu du monde? (V, n.) 

ANTONY 

Nous vivrons isolés, tu seras mon bien, mon Dieu, ma vie. (V, ni.) 

ANTONY 

Tu veux mourir? Eh bien, écoute, moi aussi, je le veux... Béni 
soit Dieu qui m'a fait une vie isolée que je puis quitter sans coûter 
une larme à des yeux aimés. (That is surely Padre Rafaël spea- 
king.) Un seul lien m'attachait à ce monde : il se brise... Et moi aussi, 
je veux mourir!... mais avec toi. (V, ni.) 

There are resemblances, but few, in situation. « Antony 
n'était ni léger ni indifférent », says Adèle, as Leonor might 
hâve said at Côrdoba : « Il m’aimait autant qu’un cœur 
profond et fier peut aimer ; et, s’il est parti, c’est qu'il y avait 
sans doute, pour qu’il restât, des obstacles qu’une volonté 
humaine ne pouvait surmonter. » (I, il.) Antony’s plans 
as he endeavours to win Adèle to his side (« Écoute, je suis 
libre, moi... » Antony, V, ni) suggest Don Alvaro's assu¬ 
rances to the hesitating Leonor {Don Alvaro, I, vu), and,more 
remotely, Curra's optimistic picture (Don Alvaro, I, vi). As 
the tragedy hastens to its close we see its lines converging 
with those of Don Alvaro, and, at the consummation, if 
Adèle is killed by her lover and not by a brother, the effect 
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upon the spectator is not dissimilar. When the curtain 
falls, the reminiscent may again recognise in Antony's ges- 
ture a touch of Don Alvaro, vanquished, beforè the Marquis. 

ANTONY 

Oui! morte! Elle me résistait, je l’ai assassinée! 

(Il jette son poignard aux pieds du Colonel.) (V', iv.) 

« 

Between the central figures there are also points, though 
minor points, of similarity. We hâve in Antony a man of 
power, as of passion, fuli of generous impulses, « born for 
any rank », dominated by one overwhelming affection, which 
is ail but as cordially retumed. Above ail we hâve a man 
whose birth and antécédents are unknown, — a man of mys- 
tery. 

Lorsque vous entendiez autrefois prononcer le nom 
d’Antony, he says to Adèle, 

ce nom isolé d’Antony n’éveillait-il pas pour celui qui le portait 
une idée d’isolement? ne vous êtes-vous point dit quelquefois 
que ce ne pouvait être le nom de mon père, celui de ma famille? 
N'avez-vous pas désiré savoir quelle était ma famille, quel était 
mon père ? Vous êtes-vous demandé pourquoi, seul, au milieu de 
tous, je n’avais ni rang qui me dispensât d’un état, ni état qui me 
dispensât d'un rang? (II, ni). 

Il avait une mère, lui ! he bursts out on another occasion. 

Les autres hommes, du moins, lorsqu'un événement brise leurs espé¬ 
rances, ils ont un frère, un père, une mère... Moi! moi! je n’ai pas 
même la pierre d’un tombeau où je puisse lire un nom et pleurer... 
Je n'ai point de famille, je n'ai point de patrie, tout pour moi était 
dans un nom; ce nom, c’était le vôtre. (II, v.) 

Ail this is suggestive enough, but not more so than a com- 
parison with fiftv other plays, and as many novels and poems 
of the epoch. Antony is one présentation of the Romantic 
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hero : Don Alvaro is related to him *. The two plays as 
wholes are related likewise. « Como la mayor parte de las 
obras de la literatura moderna francesa », said Larra of An- 
tony, which he attacked in two articles written some five 
years after its appearance, « es el grito que lanza la humani- 
dad que nos lleva delantera, grito de desesperaciôn, al en- 
contrar el caos y la nada al fin del viaje *. » So far he might 
hâve been speaking of Don Alvaro. But when we pursue 
his not unjust criticism we réalisé that that is where the 
resemblance stops. We are as it were in another âge, 
another moral world, another social milieu , when we step 
from Dumas to Rivas. It would be impossible to deny 
dogmatically that the former can hâve influenced the lattér : 
it would be absurd to assume it or even to infer it from the 
data gleaned in a comparative study. 

Between another of Dumas père s plays and Don Alvaro 
there are slight similarities which may or may not betoken 
the indebtedness of one to the other. This play is Don Juan 
de Marana, a « mystère » in five acts and seven tableaux 
which almost certainly isbased upon Les Ames du Purgatoire 1 2 3 . 
It was first played at the Théâtre de la Porte-Saint-Martin 
on April 30 1836, so that Don Alvaro may very well hâve been 
written before it. In any case the resemblances are not 
conclusive, and the similarities are suggested rather by the 
undercurrent of fatalism, the convent scenes, the resem¬ 
blance in type of each hero to the other, and the few, faint 
glimpses of Seville in Dumas’ play. That Don Juan’s 
father should hâve studied at the University of Salamanca, 


1. Cf. Obras de Figaro (ed. Garnier, Vol. III, pp. 108-110), for a 
study of Antony which will make the différences clear. 

2. Cf. Ibid., p. 104. 

3. Cf. E. Martinenche : L’Espagne et le Romantisme français, 

Paris. 1922. pp. 175 ff. - 
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and afterwards hâve fought in the Italian wars is scarcely 
more remarkable than that he should hâve been of a quick 
and passionate temper *. More definite resemblances bet- 
ween the two plays occur when D. Josès challenges his half- 
brother D. Juan to a duel, in which he is eventually killed 
(IV, iv). D. Juan's unwillingness to fight and anxiety 
to go 3 , D. Josès’ offer of a sword 3 , his insults 4 , D. Juan’s 
invocation of God 5 , their talk of repentance and damna- 


1 . Don Juan de Marana, I, iv. 

2. DON JUAN 

Frère, je te demande pardon à genoux, les yeux en larmes... le 
front dans la poudre... 

DON JOSÈS 

Prends une de ces épées. 


Adieu, frère. 

Où vas-tu? 

Laisse-moi aller. 
3 - 


DON JUAN 
DON JOSÈS 
DON JUAN 
DON JOSÈS 


Voilà deux épées... choisis... Voilà deux épées, te dis-je! voilà 
une tombe prête. A la vie! 


4. DON JOSÈS 

C’est cela... et parce que lassé de vices, repu de débauches, gorgé 
de sang, il te plaît de venir demander asile à un cloître, tu crois fuir 
le châtiment? 

5. DON JUAN 


Seigneur, donnez-moi l’humilité... Seigneur, donnez-moi la pa¬ 
tience. 
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tion *, D. Josès' final blow 9 — ail these are conventional 
enough in themselves,-but ail hâve parallels in Don Alvaro. 
Finally, the catastrophe has a distinct suggestion of Don 
Alvaro, but whether or no it is anything more than a Ro¬ 
mande coincidence the reader must judge. Tl\e concluding 
lines run thus 3 : 


DON JUAN (blessé). 

Enfer! (Sandoval disparaît) Disparu! et moi, blessé! (Il chan 
celle.) Blessé à mort! Marthe! Marthe! ah! malédiction! 

LE MAUVAIS ANGE (à gauche). 

Vengeance! 

le bon ange (à droite). 

Miséricorde ! 

l’ange du jugement (descendant du ciel). 

J ustice ! 


I. DON JOSÈS 

Ton repentir rendra-t-il l'honneur et la vie à ma fiancée?... 
rendra-t-il la vie à mon épouse ? Que m’importe ton repentir, à moi... ? 


DON JUAN 

« 

Tu me feras perdre mon âme. 

2. don josès (le frappant du plat de son épée). 

Tiens. 


Ah! 
Enfin ! 


don juan (s'élançant sur son épée). 

don josès 


3. V, iv. 
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IV 


Characterisation. — The characters essentàatfy Spanish : exemples. 
— Minor personages. — The Marquis and his two sons. — Dofta 
Leonor. — Last words on Don Alvaro. 

Conclusion. — The neglect and revival of Don Alvaro. 


So much has been said in other connections of the charac¬ 
terisation of Don Alvaro that it is necessary to add but little. 
One is chiefly struck by its diversity : the resuit of the com- 
bined use of the Romantic éléments of contrast and local 
colour. Thus it is that « las santas plegarias de los fieles », 
as Ochoa says, « suben al trono de Dios entre blasfemias 
y gritos de rabia y desesperaciôn ; en ella 9e ve desde el ca- 
râcter mâs idéal, desde la creaciôn mâs fantâstica, hasta 
el rustico arriero sevillano, hasta el fogôn y los cacharros 
de las posadas andaluzas 1 ». 

Like the scenes, the characters are essentially Spanish. 
The minor personages are ail well-known types, and some- 
times they are types skilfully individualised. We think 
of the canon — a son of the soiL no doubt, and a democrat 
to the backbone — who mixes with the little company at 
the Puente de Triana, « que es lo mejor del mundo 2 ». There 


1. Artista, 1836, No. 15, reprinted in Juicio Critico , etc., 1840, 
p. 168. 

2. Don Alvaro, 1 ,11. 
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is the officer who has seen the world and rather looks down 
upon the circumscribed Sevillan : « Fuera de Sevilla nacen 
también caballeros. » There are the rustics with their native 
wit or stupidity, from the Hermano Meliton to Tfo Paco at 
the aguaducho who mixes up « finca » and « Inca », and old Tio 
Trabuco in the inn whose only idea is to go to sleep. The 
sharp tongue of Fray Meliton, his rough wit, his surliness, 
his independençe and those other human failings which 
need more than a cowl to hide them, in no way contradict 
the life of piety and service which he professes. His part is 
the more exaggerated because he is needed dramatically to 
relieve the émotions, but he is none the less a faithful pic- 
ture of many a lay brother for ail that. 

The characters in a higher rank, too,— Leonor, her bro- 
thers and her father — are Spanish to the backbone, though 
they are none too clearly nor consistently outlined for us, 
lest there should be a risk of their masking Don Alvaro. 
The Marquis appears but twice; the first time his fatherly 
tenderness 1 ail but overcomes Leonor and unnerves her for 
the part she is to play ; the second time he is by far the most 
dignified figure in a sorry scene. Nothing in his life could 
hâve become him like the leaving it. He is the hidalgo 
in type and in essence : what French or English father when 
his daughter’s lover knelt to him at such a moment could 
hâve preserved the same impassive pride : 

Tu actitud suplicante manifiesta lo bajo de tu condition 2 . 

1. Cf. the one glimpse we get of his late wife — through the spec¬ 
tacles of the talkative Curra : 

Mas vana que Scfior era; 

Seftor al cabo es un dngel 
jPero ella!... Un genio ténia 
Y un copete... Dios nos guardc. 

2. Don Alvaro, I, viii. 

REVUE HISPANIQl'E. 


(I. VI.) 

3o 
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That is ail. He will not touch him, far Iess kill him — his 
servants shall do what is necessary. 

Much of his father’s pride has Don Alfonso — he who has 
also his father’s features. The father curses his daughter 
as he dies; the son stabs her to death and dies at the same 
moment. It has already been pointed out that Don Alvaro 
kneels to the father and to that son alike. And Alfonso's 
greeting to him emphasises this : 

DON ALFONSO 

< No veis en mis ademanes 

Rasgo alguno que os recuerde 

De otro tiempo y de otros males 1 ?... 

« 

Don Carlos \ve see from another angle. We think of him, 
not as Rivas describes him so ungenerously, — overreaching 
himself in the attempt to aggrandise his hero a , — but as 
the headstrong boy whose rashness lands him in difficulties, 
the generous friend who watches by his rescuer’s bedside, 
above ali, perhaps, as the very human character who masters 
an impulse of buming curiosity which would hâve shattered 
his honour, and learns by relatively fair means 3 what he 
was tempted to leam by foui. In the second scene of the 
play he isdescribed in far higher terms than his brother. He 
is « uno de los oficiales mâs valientes del regimiento de Guar- 
dias Espanolas », — D. Alfonso, « el coco de la Universidad, 


1. Ibid., V, vi. 

2. The reason for the strangely unsympathetic présentation of 
Don Carlos is presumably that otherwise Don Alvaro would not 
hâve been forgiven by the dead brother’s fellow-soldiers. 

3. For though he protests at length about his honour, he does search 
his sick friend’s trunk after having done what was asked of him, 
and his opening the case containing Leonor's picture is hardly excu» 
sed (as he seems to think it is) by the fact that the case has no seal. 
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mâs espadachfn que estudiante, y que tiene metidos en un 
puno a los matones sopistas 1 ». Both sons, however, as 
judged by their deeds, are in the main worthy gentlemen. 

Dona Leonor has already been considered in some detail. 
Neurotic and excitable as she is, she proves herself never- 
theless a girl of no small resolution, détermination and energy. 
At first sight she, with Don Carlos, seems more unlike her 
father than is Don Alfonso. But in the scene with the Prior 
already described 2 3 , her strength of wili, and her religious 
upbringing, are hardly more noticeable than the pride which 
forbids her to enter a convent, and which desires isolation 
above ail things. 

0 

j Oh ! no, Dios mîo, 

Aunque me encuentro inocente, 

No puedo, tiemblo al decirlo, 

Vivir sino donde nadie 
Viva y converse conmigo. 

Mi desgracia en toda Espafia 
• Suena de modo distinto, 

Y una alusiôn, una sefta, 

Una mirada, suplicios 
Pudieran ser que me hundieran 
Del despecho en el abismo. 

No, jamâs... Aquî, aquî, sôlo 

It is perhaps not too fanciful to hear the Marquis speaking 
in his daughter here, as in the actions, if not the words, of 
both his courageous sons. - 

Leonor suffers more than any other character in the play 
through being subordinated to the hero. In the main she 

does not interest except in so far as she helps to mould 

! 


1. I, II. 

2. See above, pp. 435 ft. 

3. Don Alvaro, II , vu. 
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his fatc. Of Don Alvaro himself we need add but a word. 
He is no merely Spanish figure. « Ardiente y generoso, 
arrebatado y juicioso, desventurado y criminal, simpâtico 
y terrible, se nos présenta como un tipo universal y etemo, 
adaptable a todos tiempos y lugares, porque es sin duda la 
mâs perfecta encamaciôn de los principios artfsticos y de 
las leyes perdurables de la belleza *, » He is « torero, 
advenedizo, principe, mulato, capitân de granaderos, re- 
cluso, duelistà, matador, héroe, ângel de exterminio y sui¬ 
cida 2 3 ». It is impossible to take such a character seriouslv, 
as a study in human nature. Intended for a superman, he 
is often a contradiction in terms. Nevertheless he is at 
times a mortal man, and those moments are the truest of 
the play. 

Whatever was the success of Don Alvaro in Madrid, it 
certainly captured the principal provincial centres. As 
we tum the pages of the periodicals of the provinces to-day 
it may seem that the play took a long time ,to penetrate 
Spain. But in reality it won récognition as quickly as any 
other, with the possible exception of El Trovador , and 
having won it, retained it for an unusually long time. The 
details already given 1 concerning its popularity in Valencia 
might be ampli fied to include Barcelona, Sevilla and various 
other cities. And again and again one may read of its 
revival for short pcriods in Madrid. 

By about the middle of the nineteenth century, however, 
Don Alvaro was in danger of being forgotten. Gavino 
Tejado’s six-thousand-words article on Rivas in the Siglo 
Pintoresco for 1845 only mentions it once by name and gives 
no account of it at ail. With something of a shock we read 


1. Alvarez Espino, op. cit., p. 325. 

2. Funes, op. cit., p. 66. 

3. See p. 72 above. 
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in Martinez Villergas’ chapter on Rivas \ « Una de sus pri¬ 
meras obras fué el famoso drama Don Alvaro 0 la fuerza 
del sino , composiciôn que nadie recuerda hoy, y que en 
aquellos tiempos no hubiera el autor cambiado por muchas 
de las mej ores obras del teatro antiguo. » Martinez Vil¬ 
lergas was notoriously uncritical in his invective, and an 
amusing comment on his statement is fumished by two 
articles in the Revista espanola de ambos mundos of that 
very year, — one by Juan Valera (pp. 610-630), speaking of 
Don Alvaro as an « admirable drama », the other by Gerô- 
nimo Borao (pp. 801-842), which, if it calls the play « resumen 
de los extravios, no de los principios del romanticismo », 
gives it nevertheless its proper chronological place of impor¬ 
tance at the head of the movement in Spain. But undoubt- 
edly in the reaction from romanticism Don Alvaro suffered 
neglect. For the author’s son writes in 1890 that fifteen 
years or so before the play was « ail but forgotten » : « estaba 
casi olvidada... alguna vez lo habia representado Vico 1 2 » — 
not a worthy fate for the play which had been hailed as 
bringing Romantic drama into Spain! 

It was about the year 1880 that the drama began to corne 
once more into its own. At a time when it was still lying 
half-forgotten, and never played 3 , Rafael Calvo, the well- 


1. In Juicio critico de los poêlas espanoles contemporàneos by Juan 
Martinez Villergas (Paris, 1854), pp. 167-170. It is but a slight 
study. The author puts the Duke at the head of the « second class » 
of poets. « Hombre de poca imaginaciôn », he can even write, « pero 
inspirado alguna vez al pulsar las cuerdas de la lira oriental, carece 
del suficiente vuelo para alcanzar un lugar entre los grandes poetas. » 

2. Rivas : Obras, ed. 1894, I, 150. 

3. That is speaking approximately, and of evidence that I can dis¬ 
cover. Zorrilla, however (Recuerdos del liempo viejo. Vol. I, p. 130) 
says of it : « Estâ todavia en pie sobre la escena, en que hace cuarenta 
aüos apareciô », which does not suggest almost complété oblivion. 
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known actor, conceived the idea of reviving it. On studying 
the piece, he was not slow to see its merits, and particularly 
the possibilities of the protagonist's rôle, and it was given 
— without cuts or alterations — at the Teatro Espahol on 
Dec. 27 1878. His success was complété, for it was more than 
a génération since the draina had passed from the stage, and 
to the spectators it was ali but new. The performance 
was repeated again and again until hardly a more popular 
play was current in the country. Nor, thanks in part to 
Ricardo Calvo, has this popularity died away entirely now, 
though the revival is as far off to-day as the original perfor¬ 
mance was then. 


and sudden revival, but rather steady popularity. Mesonero, too, 
writing in 1883 Memorias de un Setentàn (Vol. II, p. 146) speaks of 
the play’s great qualities, « que cada dia fueron apareciendo mayores, 
hasta ser considerado hoy como una de las primeras joyas de nuestro 
teatro modemo ». And this is more valuable testimony still, for 
Mesonero had both an impartial mind and a very long memory! 
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CHAPTER V 


The Later Romanticism of the Duque de Rivas : 
Later lyrics and Verse Romances. 


The literary transformation of Angel de Saavedra into the 
protagonist of Spanish Romanticism was ail but complété 
when the death of his brother transformed him into a peer 
of the realm and determined very largely his future life. The 
first draft of Don Alvaro had been written; the Moro Expôsito, 
a few short romances, and the best of the lyrics, were already 
published. Rivas had won for himself unquestioned primacy 
at that time as a Romantic dramatist and as a Romantic 
narrative poet; and if his lyrics as a whole were less note- 
worthy, one or two of them were amortg the best which had 
appeared since the new school began to be spoken of. Now, 
in the fulness of his powers and with a réputation already 
made, Angel de Saavedra was back once more in Spain as 
the Duque de Rivas. His politics were to change : the fiery 
young liberal was to shine among the moderate conserva¬ 
tives. How would his writing fare? Would he better his 
own triumphs or would he retire upon the proceeds of his 
audacities and eventually contrive to forget them? 

What actually happened is easy enough to predict when 
one knows, though his admirers must hâve watched his évo¬ 
lution with mingled surprise and expectancy, satisfaction 
and regret. Rivas was ne ver pre-eminently a lyric poet, 
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even if his early expériences often moved him to genuine 
poetry. Nor, in spite of his Don Alvaro, was he first and 
foremost a writer of dramas. So, when the literary influences 
which had produced the one and the expériences which had 
inspired the other were removed, he went back to the conven¬ 
tions most proper in one of his high rank and station. Why 
should we be surprised if in the circumstances he suffered 
from the reaction in drama, and rebounded, as it were, 
in the direction of such of his old plays as Tanlo vales cuanto 
tienes and Lanuza ? After ail, there was little about drama 
in that famous Prologue which he had sponsored, and, if 
there had been much, a grandee of Spain might with pro- 
priety forget the parts he was about implicitly to contradict. 

But with narrative poetry it was different. The Duque de 
Rivas was as much a narrative poet as Angel de Saavedra 
had been. The Prologue to the Moro Expâsito would bear 
him out that what was best in the new movement was the 
resuscitation of Old Spain. In the verse « romance », long or 
short, he found much that suited his tastes and talents, 
many qualities to which his peculiar gifts added charm. In 
this kind, then, he continued and prospered, and grew grea- 
ter than ever before. And since there was in this kind 
one of the firmest roots of Spanish Romanticism, it is the 
strict truth to say that the Duque de Rivas remained ail 
his hfe a leading Romantic. 
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Later lyrics and prose sketches. — Sevillan and Neapolitan verses. — 
Rivas as a poet of disillusion. — Prose sketches of 1838-9. Nea¬ 
politan sketches. — Réminiscences of Don Alvaro. 


The lyric poetry written after 1835 is small in bulk and 
insignificant in quality. Much of it consists of complimen- 
tary lines (written in ladies’ albums, or to celebrate spécial 
occasions), and epistolary verse — an old vice of Rivas’ — 
mainly addressed to the Marqués de Valmar. The former 
kind smacks somewhat of the early odes : the poeMs in ques¬ 
tion are stilted, often pompous; they hâve but little of the 
inspiration of the romances of the same period, and very 
rarely show any signs of their author’s peculiar gifts of ima¬ 
gination. They bear ail the marks of poems written to 
order. Juan Valera, who thought more highly of the early 
lyrics of Saavedra the exile, felt very keenly the contrast 
between these and the later poems, which were written 
as it were, — he said — by one who dressed in official uniform 
before sounding the chords of the lyre *. He went on to 
instance the two poems La Lamentaciôn and La Asonada , 
both dated 1840, and tô remark very justly that even their 
thèmes are scarcely poetical, so that they resemble declama- 
tory articles in rime 2 . 

- - >. .. ■ — . - — - 

1. Op. cit., p. 118. 

2. Op. cit., pp. 119-120. 
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Of the verse epistles written from Naples in tercets 1 
(probably only a sélection from a much larger number 2 ) 
the best that can be said is that they are graceful at times, 
and interesting as letters if not as poetry. At their worst 
they are intolerably prosaic : 

Sôlo puede, perdôname, explicarse 
Por falta completisima de seso, 

Y como tal, con pena lamentarse 3 . 

Or 

Ni me ofendas, creyéndote que ayuno 
Ibas andar as! de Ceca en Meca, 

Pues me cuido y me mimo cual ninguno ; 

Y llevo siempre bollos de manteca. 

Un pâté de foie gras, Jerez, Champafta, 

Jamôn, pavo trufado y fruta seca 4 ... 

% 

If it be objected that verses like this, obviously intimate in 
character, shouJd not be made the subject of criticism, the 
retort cornes at once : they should not be printed in what 
is a collection, not of complété, but of the selected works 
of a great author. Their secret is to be found in the note 
appended to the first of them in the 1894 édition, which 
tells how easy the Duke found it to write verse epistles, — 
that it was one of his favourite occupations — or in the lines 
from these very epistles : 


1. Vol. II, pp. 295-323, dated from 1845 to 1848. 

2. So one gathers from the note appended by the author’s son 
( pp. 295-6) to the two fragments first reproduced. c Ambos frag¬ 
ments », it concludes, « son una muestra de la espontaneidad y el 
chiste con que, al correr de la pluma, escribia el Duque estas cartas 
en verso, a que era muy aficionado ». And we know from the epistles 
to Vargas (see p. 27 above) that their author was given to writing 
them when quite young. 

3. Ibid., p. 304. 

4. Ibid., p. 318. 
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Mâs fâcil me es en verso que no en prosa, 

Y en verso has de saber mis aventuras. 

Que asi corre mi pluma mâs gustosa *. 

The poems of this period as a whole fall chronologicaliy 
into two classes : poems written mainly at Sevilla during 
the few years after Rivas' retum from exile *, and a much 
larger number composed at Naples during the years 1844 
to 1848 \ Of the former class, La Catedral de Sevilla is as 
notable an example of Rivas’ décliné in lyric inspiration as 
one could well meet. As irreproachable in sentiment as 
pretentious in form, it is almost destitute of colour 4 and 
shows but little poetic imagination. The jingle of the con- 
cluding lines is pitiable, and does more crédit to Rivas’ 
dévotion than to his skill : 

Mientras mâs te contemplo y mâs te admiro, 

Mâs entusiasmo y pura fe respiro — 

| Salve, portento santo sin segundoj 
Gloria de Espafla, admiraciôn del mundo 3 ! 

Except La Cancela 6 , the other Sévi llan poems are not parti- 


1. Cf. II, 323. 

2. Ibid., pp. 125-183. 

3. Ibid., pp. 185-323. The remaining poems, besides two or three 
sonnets, are the romances of the African War (see p. 102 above) and 
the Nochebuena mentioned below. 

4. The golden altar, the white cloud of incense, and the 

« luz amarilla 
De misteriosa lâmpara ». 

are ail the unmistakeable images of colour that one finds. 

5. Ibid., p. 137. 

6. Published in the Revista Andaluza in 1841 (Vol. II* pp. 43-5), 
but written in 1837, according to the date in the collected works. 
Valera (op. cit., p. 121) speaks of it more enthusiastically than one 
would expect. 
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cularly regionaüstic in character or noteworthy from any 
other standpoint. From the nature of the Neapolitan poems, 
as well as from their quantity, we may deduce a great inte¬ 
rest in Naples and its environment. The Barcarolle, with 
its haimting refrain, written in 1845 *, conveys perhaps to 
us as much of the spirit of Italy as anything Rivas wrote, 
and some others are not far below it : La Apariciàn de la 
Mergelina, A Don José Zorrilla, and, less obviously. Fan¬ 
tasia nocturna. Nevertheless, the poet is continually going 
back to Andaluda in spirit, and comparing it with his Nea¬ 
politan surroundings, to the disadvantage of the latter. He 
writes to Zorrilla of the 

delicias de Sevilla, 

De Guadalquivir la orilla 
Y mi tranquiia mansiôn, 


and asks 

l Que haré yo, mi amado amigo; 

Qué haré yo, que dejé en ellas 
De mis ojos las estrellas, 

Las prendas del corazôn 2 ? 

In the two fragments to the Marqués de Valmar, he narrâtes 
his disappointment with Naples as he found it, after hearing 
it so extravagantly praised : 

« No hay regiôn en el orbe descubierta, 

« Cual Nâpoles », decîan. (iEmbusteros! 

No volverân a atravesar mi puerta.) 

« j Qué clima ! j Qué placeres ! Los Eneros 
t Son cual los May os son de Andalucia; 

« Las mujeres palomas y corderos. » 


1. Una noche de verano en el çolfo de Nâpoles. 

2. Vol. II, p. 220, cf. pp. 222-3. 
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Todas eran mentiras e invenciones. 

Que es Nâpoles pais abominable, 

Y el peor que hay del Sur a los Trïones \ 

And although he afterwards modified this harsh judgment *, 
and Andalucian memories appear less in his verse, we hâve 
ample proof that his pen, like his mind, continually wander- 
ed back to his country. 

There is grâce, recalling that of some of the early poems, 
in the three sonnets to Lucianela \ the fisher-girl, who was 
in the habit of dancing the tarantella outside Rivas* palace 
in Naples on Sundays and festivals 1 2 3 4 5 . But they are nothing 
more than circumstantial verses, showing no signs of careful 
élaboration, and giving the impression rather of having 
been dashed off in a few moments of leisure. And, as Valera 
points out, they are just as frivolous in their intention as 
if they had been addressed to the élégant ladies whose jea- 
lousy they may hâve been playfully intended to rouse \ 
But they contain so many réminiscences of the « Olimpia » 
verses that it is impossible to pass them over in silence. 

The remaining characteristic to be noted in the verse of 
this period is onc which we hâve hardly encountered in 
Rivas ’earlier works. Itis a tendency towards the desengano 
which was so common an inspiration in the poetry of the 
early nineteenth century in western Europe, in Byron, 
Shelley, Vigny, Musset, Heine, Lenau, Leopardi, Espron- 
ceda — to mention only a few of the best known names. 
Never so much as approaching the pessimism of Vigny or 
Leopardi, the desengano of Rivas has an entirely personal 


1. Ibid., p, 296. 

2. Ibid., pp. 297-9. 

3. Obras, ed. 1894, Vol. II, pp. 217, 233, 281. 

4. Juan Valera ( op . cit., pp. 122-4) describes the scene in detail. 

5. Op. cit., p. 122. 
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basis. It is frankly a desengano caused by approaching 
old âge. Canete attributes this tendency to the influence 
of the Italian poets of disillusionment, such as Parmi, Man- 
zoni, Foscolo and Leopardi I 2 . But there is no reason to 
suppose that such influence is anything more than possible, 
and we can find no trace of any direct debt. 

This disiUusion finds its best expression in the poem en- 
titled Vejez, where, without formulating any philosophical 
théories or dogmas, Rivas States the grounds of his bitter- 
ness in the most general terms : 

^Qué es para el hombre el mundo?... Una posada 
De que debe partir al otro dia. 

Y 1 cômo sufrir debe la agonia 
Un cuerpo que desplômase en la nada 3 ? 

And the spirit of the poem is to be found in the ever-recurrent 
refrain : 

Placeres, gloria, aplausos y contento 

Mire en torno la ardiente juventud; 

Y la vejez disgustos, desaliento, 

Y la muerte, y después el ataûd 3 . 

But perhaps the desengano of this poem fumishes the best 
proof that Rivas' disillusionment was entirely subjective, 
and due to enfeebled health, pain and the oncoming of old 
âge. One has only to read of the conditions under which 
he wrote it, to be persuaded that we hâve passed the stage 


1. Op. cit., p. 113 : « El intimo consorcio de las lenguas italiana y 
espaftola y el ejemplo de liricos tan ilustres como Parmi, Manzoni, 
Foscolo y Leopardi habian necesariamente de influir en las inspira* 
ciones de nuestro poeta despertando en su corazôn peregrinas ar- 
montas. » 

2. Vol. II, p. 292. 

3. Ibid., pp. 283-293, passim. 
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where criticism is possible *. Only their personal interest 
justifies even the insertion of fines so alien to Rivas’ normal 
spirit, and one could as justly pass judgment on the « Ro¬ 
mance de la guerra de Africa 1 2 3 ». 

Something may be said in this chapter of the various prose 
writings which are to be found in the 1854-5 and 1884-5 
éditions of Rivas’ works, though not in that of 1894. It 
would hardly be a kindness — and the nature of the work 
renders it unnecessary — to comment on the « Breve Resena 
de la Historia del Reino de las Dos Sicilias » (Madrid, 
July 1855), which, according to a footnote, was written 
« para la importante y luj osa obra titulada Reyes contem- 
porâneos ». It is merely an historical summary and pré¬ 
tends to be no more. A more substantial production, the 
Sublevaciôn de Nâpoles capitaneada por Masamelo (Naples, 
1847), is termed by the author an « historical study » and is 
also outside the scope of the présent volume. It will be 
sufficient to add to what has already been said about this 
book 3 that it is primarily the work of a reader and a stu- 
dent : the poet appears only here and there. 

Of the three short prose sketches which appear in the édi¬ 
tion of 1854 over the dates 1838-9, the least interesting is 
entitled Los Hércules, and is a description of what was once 
known as the « Alameda Vieja » in Sevilla and the two gi- 
gantic pillars known as the pillars of Hercules. The Hos- 
pedador de Provincia, however, and the Ventero, are signi- 
ficant as being examples of prose studies in national types 
and customs which came well from the author of Don Alvaro. 
In this less restricted descriptive field Rivas was able to give 
play to his gifts for detailed description. His minute obser- 


1. See p. 102 above. 

2. See p. 102 note 1 above. 

3. See above p. 95. 
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vation of hiiman character, and the vivacity of his interpo- 
lated dialogues, added to the exercise of a natural bent 
towards realism, make these sketches notable examples of 
their genre. 

The Neapolitan sketches of 1844 — Via je al Vesubio and 
Viaje a las Ruinas de Pesto — hâve the appearance of being 
extracts from a diary worked up into articles for publica¬ 
tion 1 by the addition of historical and reflective matter. 
They hâve, to a marked degree, — unlike the preceding 
sketches — those qualifies of light and colour which charac- 
terise Rivas’ verse J . But the prédominant tone of the two 
sketches is given them by the circumstantiality, often the 


1. They were first published in the Revista de Espaiia y del Extrait* 
jcro for 1844, Vol. IX, pp. 145-167, 333-349. 

z. A description of the ascent of Vesuvius by night and of sunrise 
as seen from its summit the next morning could hardly fail to draw 
out these qualities. So we tînd : 

« Su elevada cima cubierta de escorias y cenizas, que se bafian 
por la tarde de un apacibilisimo color de pûrpura; y el penacho de 
humo, ya blanquecino, ya negruzco, ya dorado por los rayos del 
sol, que corona su frente... Parecia el inmenso casco empavonado 
de un Titan, sobre cuya cimera volaba un penacho rojo... A pesar 
de que la lima era clarisima... se encendieron varias hachas de viento, 
a cuy.a roja luz presentaba una apariencia verdaderamente fantâs- 
tica nuestra cabalgada... Se cubriô el cielo de espesas nubes, robân- 
donos la luz de la luna, que apareciô al través de ellas como un ca- 
dâver amortajado; y envolviendo la alta cumbre a donde nos diri- 
giamos, dieron al fuego un color opaco y mâs espantoso... Clavamos 
en silencio los ojos en el oriente y vimos cenido el remoto horizonte 
con una râfaga de grana pcrfilada de oro, sobre la cual se dibujan los 
contornos recortados de los montes Apeninos, cuya masa ofrecia 
un todo de azul turqui oscuro... Sombrios aun los montes de Castella- 
mare, contrastaban con las brillantes tintas de pûrpura y oro que 
esmaltaban las ctimbres de Capri, de Ischia y de Posilipo. » These 
are by no means ail the images that could be dted, bot only a sélec¬ 
tion from them. The Viaje a las Ruinas de Pesto might be similarly 
excerpted. 
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prolixity, of the diarist's detail. Thus, in the Vesuvius 
article, the names of the travellers are given; their meal of 
« un corpulento pâté de foie gras y varias sabrosas frutas » is 
described; they wash it down with two bottles of Rhenish 
wine and two of manzanitta: they refuse to Write their 
names in the visitors' book because others hâve written 
foolishness in it, and so forth. In the other narrative we are 
given a description of the English hôtel where the writerstayed 
and the refreshment provided by the prior at the monastery. 

These, however, are the pedestrian parts of a narrative 
which is by no means pedestrian as a whole. The graphie 
and picturesque description of the ascent of Vesuvius is 
sufficient justification of the method which Rivas employs in 
prose narrative as well as in epic and drama. In reading 
these sketches we think twice of Don Alvaro. Not only 
are we reminded, as the author is, of the convent in the 
description of that near Amalfi \ but also of the inn at 
Homachuelos in passages from the Venter0 1 2 . . The compa- 
rison of these prose sketches with that drama is perhaps 
their greatest interest, though they hâve considérable in- 
trinsic merit also. 


1. A la derecha de Amalfi, sobre elevadas roeas, mirando al mar, 
hay un convento de Capuchinos... Fuimos a él al anochecer, y al 
aproxfmarnos oimos los sonidos del ôrgano que hacian un efecto 
maravilloso entre aquellas pefias, cuyas formas rudas y colosales 
contornos presentaban una masa imponente y confusa a la borrosa 
luz del crepûsculo moribundo; recordamos algunas escenas de Don 
Alvaro, y entramos en la pobre y reducida iglesia cuando los frailes 
en el coro cantaban complétas... 

Al retirarnos mandaron a un lego que con un farolillo nos alum- 
brase para bajar la escalera. No era ciertamente este lego el hermano 
Melitôn, pues no desplegô sus labios en el largo tiempo que empleamos 
en la bajada. 

2. O bras, ed. 1854, Vol. V, pp. 346-356, passim. The passages 
are too long to quote in full. 

PEVUE HISPANIQUE» 3l 
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Romances histôricos. — In wliat respects they are the crown of Ri¬ 
vas’ achievements. — The renaissance of the verse romance. — 
Its suitability to Rivas’ genius. — The Prologue and its prac- 
tical expression. — Religion in the Romances. — Their artistry : 
colour, light, atmosphère, landscapes, etc. — The place of the gro¬ 
tesque, the horrible and the bizarre in the Romances. 


When Rivas’ work is viewed as a whole, these lyrics of 
his latest years will seem a mere digression from the path 
which we now rejoin. We hâve in fact arrived at what in 
some ways is the crown of his work — the Historical Ro¬ 
mances. 

According to the view taken in these chapters there are 
three well-defined stages in the Romanticism of the Duque 
de Rivas : the nascent Romanticism of the Paso Honroso , 
Florinda and the early lyrics; the full-flowering Romanti¬ 
cism, yet undeclared and unacknowledged as such, in the 
Moro Expôsito; and the Romanticism which — to change 
the figure — flashed fire in Don Alvaro, to smoulder but once 
again in the dramas, buming, however, with a brighter and 
steadier light in the romances histôricos and leyendas. 

This is not, of course, the view of the ordinary reader, nor 
as a nde of the text-book of Hterature, where Rivas is essen- 
tia'ly the creator of Don Alvaro, l'hat the play of that 
name was at its appearance of the greater service to Roman- 
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ticism in Spainwe do not dispute: we merely assert that it 
was not the best work of its author. 

It is interesting to find that so acute a critic as Enrique 
Gil y Carrasco took this view — or something nearly approa- 
ching it — at the time that the collection of Romances first 
appeared. His article in the Pensamiento for 1841 reprinted 
in his works *, concludes with the following summary : 

El sefior Duque de Rivas ha coronado con un éxito feliz una de 
las mâs importantes empresas literarias que se han acometido en 
Espafîa de mucho tiempo a esta parte. Pocos escritores pueden glo- 
riarse de haber proporcionado servicios tan eminentes a las letras 
espafiolas. Cuando rayô la aurora de nucstra regeneraciôn poética, 
saliô el Moro Expôsito a servir de blanco a los tiros de la critica; 
poco después D. Alvaro arrostrô en el teatro los peligros de una inno- 
vaciôn repentina y de una transiciôn violenta, abriendo una senda 
mâs filosôfica y fecunda, y con la publicaciôn de los Romancés His- 
tôricos ha anudado el hilo de oro de nuestra literatura naciona!, 
desenmaraâando no poco su revuelta madeja. 

Don Alvaro was in fact neither the be§t nor the most 
characteristic product of the genius of the Duque de Rivas. 
It shows as clearly the influence of the French Romantic 
Drama as did Tanlo voies cuanto tienes that of French Clas- 
sical Comcdy. Its extravagances,. if outweighed by its 
merits, exist nevertheless ; and as they were neither tradi- 
tional nor inhérent in the Romantic drama of Spain, so they 
were hardly ever repeated in the Duke’s later plays, nor 
foreshadowed by his earlier ones. As Don Alvaro is a soli- 
tary, splendid, half-Byronic figure in the drama which 
bears his name, so the half-Byronic drama is an achieve- 
ment which stands out in splendid isolation from Rivas" 
other works. It is not merely unlike the rest : it is totally 
dissimilar, in some respects antithetical, — a thing apart. 


1. Gil y Carrasco, op. cil., Vol. I, p. 165. 
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We hâve insisted that no feature of Spanish Romanticism 
was more characteristic than its retum to past âges, and none 
of its achievements was greater than the restoration to pré¬ 
éminence of what for the moment may be termed the a verse 
romance 1 ». Conservatives like Hermosilla might delay 
this revival, but it was backed by tradition and tempérament, 
and they could not prevent it altogether. It was in this 
genre that the Duque de Rivas made his principal contribu¬ 
tion to Spanish Romanticism. His very earliest verses 
foreshadow his skilî as a narrative writer, and betray a ten- 
dency towards those artistic qualities which Romanticism 
was to make its own. The Moro Expôsito, together with its 
prologue, was published before Don Alvaro, in its présent 
form, had been written. Even during the time of its com¬ 
position, verse romances, in a mixture of narrative and dra- 
matic style, were coming simultaneously from the author’s 
pen. And these romances histôricos, published as a collection 
for the first time in 1840, were succeeded by a sériés of the 
leyendas in 1854. It is these last two collections which we 
hâve now to study. 

It will be clear from a study of the preceding chapters 
that the verse narrative offered a far more suitable field for 
the display of Rivas’ peculiar qualities than could be provided 
by any form of drama. The principal weaknesses of the 
Duke are in plot-construction and in character-development. 
He has a natural leaning towards the tableau. His plays, 
when he seeks to be original and départs from the stereotyped 
plot of Calderonian or of Moratinian comedy, tend to résolve 
themselves in effect into a sériés of tableaux. Each of these 


1. So the publishers of the Moro Expôsito (see p. 61 above): « Nos 
merecen particular predilecciôn los Romances, género de poesia 
peculiar de nuestra naciôn, y que no se cultiva aûn con la frecuencia 
y esmero que debiera. » (Ed. 1834, Vol. II, p. 207.) 
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is unusually effective and striking in itself, but the effect of 
a sériés of them upon the reader or spectator is to create 
moments of intense emotional stress and conséquent intense 
interest, foliowed by periods of dépréssion and dulness during 
which the business necessary to the connection of the ta¬ 
bleaux is related or acted. So, too, with regard to charac- 
terisation. Rivas’ characters are striking as portraits. 
They pose to perfection, and at liis best he is a master of 

the art of staging, lighting and dressing them to advantage. 

» 

But even when he rejects the unities, and produces a play of 
the type noted in European literature principally for the 
magnificently human and hfelike characters the création of 
which has been made possible by independence of artiôcial 
restrictions, the statuesque character remains. Rivas has 
simply no conception of character-development. A Shy- 
lock, an Othello, a Hamlet are beyond his range altogether. 

Now in the verse-romance neither of these faults is so 
great a drawback as in the more exacting sphere of the drama. 
The narrative has no fixed divisions — it may be lengthened 
or shortened at will; it has no bounds of time or place; it 
may be serious or comic, grave or gay 1 ; it is read, not acted, 
and the imagination may be stimulated by description, di¬ 
gression, reflection or whatever means the writer cares to 
employ. The resuU is a loose, rambling plot, of which no 
more is demanded than that it shall hâve one strong main 
interest which shall form the thread of the story. These 
interests Rivas’ sources are well able to supply. His tableaux, 
worked up with greater elaborateness than is possible in 
the text of a play, live in the memories of his readers, and 

1. Cf. publishers’ préfacé to the appendix of Vol. II of El Moro 
Expôsito (ed. 1834, p. 207) : « Nosotros lejos de encontrar reminis- 
cencia ninguna inherente a su estructura, vemos que se acomoda 
con igual docilidad a los asuntos festivos y jocosos... etc. » 
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emphasise the most dramatic moments of the narrative. 
The intervening periods are enlivened by descriptive pas¬ 
sages, and by devices associated with description, which 
again can hâve little or no place in draina but may be given 
full play in a leyenda. In fact, in the majority of Rivas’ 
later verse romances, the narrative flows more evenly than 
in the Moro Expâsüo, where the tableaux are most marked, 
and the crests and troughs of interest disappear. 

— I Queréis que os diga ahora cuâl es a mis ojos su 
instinto poético verdadero? said Cueto to the Academy 
in 1866, after Rivas’ death. 

Ya lo adivinâis : el Duque de Rivas, autor de leyendas, en que reûere 
lances peregrinos que frisan con la patrafia, y de romances sencillos 
en que caben todos los tonos, todas las condiciones sociales y todos 
los sucesos humanos, es un poeta en que asoma la inspiraciôn épica 
en grado principal y eminente *. 

We must not take the word « epic » too literally : Cueto is 
merely saying that Rivas was a Heaven-sent story-teller. 

Further, the verse-narrative, besides saving Rivas from 
two of his worst faults, allowed him to exercise to the full 
his most striking gifts, upon which it is hardly necessary 
at this point to expatiate. Suffice it to say that the attrac¬ 
tion for him of colour and light, which is évident in his most 
juvénile productions, is totally unable to find expression 
in drama, as is also his fondness for sea and skyscapes, for 
the typical scenery of Andalucfa and particularly for Côr- 
doba, Sevilla and the Guadalquivir. 

It is hardly to our purpose here to follow in detail the long 
discussion which serves as prologue to the Romances histô- 
ricos, and in which the Duke goes into the questions of the 


I. Op. cit., p. 523. 
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origin of the « romance octosilabo castellano », of its deve¬ 
lopment and popularity in Spain, and of the merits which 
both justified this vogue and call for its resuscitation, « in 
this period of régénération », 

en que la poesia, rompiendo los estrechos limites de réglas arbi- 
trarias, aunque respetadas por un siglo entero, pugna por volver 
a su origen, dejando a un lado la servil imitaciôn de griegos y latinos 
y buscando inspiraciones propias en épocas mâs en armonia con las 
sociedades modernas l . 

In the course of the prologue, however, its author makes clear 
the importance of the genre to the « new poetry » of Spain : 

La consideraciôn que merecian los romances histôricos de aquellos 
siglos, y el crédito y fe que se las daba, se conoce al recordar que de 
las tradiciones conservadas en ellos se formaron muchas de las narra- 
ciones de las crônicas que se escribieron después. Narraciones que, 
aun cuando sean de hechos falsos o exagerados, y que por lo tanto 
hayan sido ûltimamente arrojados de la historia por la critica mo- 
dema, tienen siempre para nosotros una ventaja inapreciable, la de 
damos a conocer las ideas de los siglos en que se escribieron y creve- 
ron 2 . 

« An admiration for great deeds and a religious enthusiasm » 
inspired these narratives 3 , but the octosyllabic form, popu- 
larised by the substitution of assonance for rime, survived 
these sources of inspiration, and became a favourite métré 
for dramatists, satirists and « mere versi fiers ». It therefore 
sank into dégradation : 

Y convertido al fin en su patrimonio exclusivo, muriô a sus manos, 
ya hinchado y ridiculamente culto; ya lânguido, trivial y chaba- 
cano, desacreditândose hasta tal punto que fué ûltimamente mirado 
como el verso escrito sôlo para el vulgo, y como el que podia permi- 


1. Works, ed. 1894, Vol. IV, p. xiv. 

2. Ibid., p. ix. 

3. Ibid., p. ix. 
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tirsele al vulgo en sus groseras composiciones, y los hombres literatos 
comenzaron a asquearlo y a desdefiarlo r . 

During the eighteenth century (continues the prologue), 
various attempts were made to revive both the old métré 
and the old poetry to which it served as a vehicle of expres¬ 
sion, but it has been left to the Romandes to accomphsh 
this. Their patriotism will best be expressed by reviving 
not only the legendary motif but also the octosyllabic romance, 
which, in Spain at least, is inséparable from it a . 

Buscàndose en los tiempos feudales y en los siglos caballerescos 
los asuntos y el colorido de la poesia actual, ningûn otro métro podia 
encontrarse mâs a propôsito como castizo y original; como nacido 
en la época misma de los héroes que ahora se celebran ; como depôsito 
de esos matices mismos que hoy se buscan con tanto empefio; y 
como el màs adecuado, en fin, por su sencillez, facilidad y soltura, 
a todos los tonos de la poesia y, por lo tanto, a los atrevidos, variados 
y desiguales vuelos del romanticismo 3 . 

So he concludes with a plea to the Romande poets of his 
own and future générations : 

No renunciemos al abundante y rico tesoro de elocuciôn poética 
» ■ ■ - - - -■■■■■ ■ . . —« - . . ... - ■ — ^ 

1. Ibid., p. xiii. 

2. Rivas enters into a defence of this métré specifically ( ibid 
pp. xix-xxix) : « El romance octosilâbico castellano es acaso la com- 
binaciôn métrica que obteniendo la primacia para la poesia histôrica, 
como la màs apta para la narraciôn y la descripciôn se presta mâs 
naturalmente a todo género de asuntos, a toda especie de composi¬ 
ciones... etc. » 

3. Ibid., p. xiv. Cf. publishers’ préfacé to appendix to El Moro 
Expôsito, ed. 1834, Vol. II, pp. 207-8 : « Con lo cual se prueba ade- 
màs, que no necesitamos recurrir a la mitologia, ni a siglos remotos, 
o a hechos de historias extradas, para captar la atenciôn de los lec- 
tores, a quienes deben interesar con preferencia los sucesos que estân 
en la esfera de su creencia y costumbres, y los sacados de los anales 
de su propia patria .. étc. » 
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castellana que en los romances octosilâbicos poseèmos, ni deseche- 
mos uno de nuestros mejores titulos a la gloria poética x . 

The closing words of the prologue express the aim of the 
volume of 1840 as primarily this : 

Volverlo (el romance) a su primer objeto y a su primitivo vigor y 
enérgica sencillez, sin olvidar los adelantos del lenguaje, del gusto 
y de la filosofia, y aprovechândose de todos los atavios con que nues¬ 
tros buenos ingenios lo han engalanadô x , 

« 

or at the very least to acquaint the younger Romantics 
and others with its possibilities : 

Al menos habré conseguido Uamar la atenciôn sobre el romance 
castellano y sobre la poesia histôrica a la estudiosa juventud, que con 
tanto aprovechamiento cultiva hoy entre nosotros la amena literatura, 
dando diariamente, en composiciones de mucho mérito, claras prue- 
bas de fecundo ingenio y de brillante imaginadôn 3 . 

Even a casual glance at the volume, however, will make it 
clear that by a poesia histôrica » the writer does not exclusi- 
vely mean poetical treatments of mediaeval or chivalric 
thèmes like that which he developed in the Moro Expôsito. 
The romances of this collection are drawn from many epochs 
of Spanish history, none of them earlier than the late four- 
teenth century and the greater number considerably later. 
The principal subjects are taken from the reigns of Pçdro 
the Cruel, Juan II, Fernando and Isabel, Carlos I and Fe¬ 
lipe II, and the last are ahnost contemporary épisodes. 
Such a collection could not be called romances of the « tiem- 
pos feudales » or the « siglos caballerescos ». 

But for ail that they are pre-eminently poems inspired by 
« an admiration for great deeds and a religious enthusiasm », 
and they are pre-eminently patriotic. 

1. Ibid., p. xxviii. 

2. Op. cit., p. xxix. 
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The patriotisfti of Rivas is ail the more effective for being 
essentially sane. There is no attempt, for example, in the 
poems dealing with Pedro the Cruel to make that king 
anything but what he was. The poet is content to extol 
his country where he reasonably and justly can. And this 
he does with lyric ardour, whether he is in imagination at the 
battle of Pavfa : 

Los arcabuces de Espafia 
No hay fila que no destrocen, 

No hay caballo que no ahuyenten, 

No hay guerrero que no postren. 

Y las picas espaflolas 
No hay escuadra que no arrollen, 

Embate que no resistan. 

Ni denuedo que no asombren I . 

X 

or whether it is the battle-field of Bailén the memories of 
which impel him to break into a panegyric : 

jBailén!... jOh mâgico nombre! 

I Qué espaftol al pronunciarlo 
No sien te arder en su pecho 
El volcan del entusiasmo? 

jBailén!... La mâs pura gloria 
Que ve la historia en sus fastos, 

Y el siglo présente admira, 

Sentô su trono en tus campos. 

jBailén!... en tus olivares 
Tranquilos y solitarios. 

En tus calladas colinas. 

En tu arroyo y en tus prados, 

Su tribunal inflexible 
Puso el Dios très veces santo, 

Y de independencia etema 

Diô a favor de Espafia el fallo 2 . 


1. IV, 210. 

2. IV, 404. 
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Even apart from such lyrical passages, the Romances 
histôricos are intrinsically the work of a patriot. The very 
fact that the author should wish to présent in the national 
métré épisodes from the national history proves this. He 
gives to them the same importance as the gréât romances 
of chivalry had possessed in the past. 


El romance, que le habria parecido en otro tiempo una profana» 
ciôn de la musa heroica, le parece ahora el instrumente mâs docil, 
mas simpâtico y mâs espaflol. Quiere contar al pueblo sus grandezas 
y sus ilusiones en el lenguaje flexible, natural y poético que el pueblo 
mismo ha creado... Guârdase bien de entonar la trompa épica l . 


Patriotism to Rivas, as to Zorrilla after him, and as to 
most of the Spanish romantics, goes hand in hand with the 
Catholic Faith 2 . There is none of the fatalism in these 
romances which we remarked in Don Alvaro and the Moro 
Expôsito, where it is largely (though not, as we hâve seen, 
wholly) dramatic. Only meaningless phrases — such as 
still abound in ail our talk — remain : « la inexorable suerte 3 », 
« Tan inflexible es la suerte « », « luchando Del Destino con 
las iras 5 », and the like. It is only poetically (and by a 
daring venture at that) that the stars are « ojos del cielo 
sanudos 6 ». « Destino sanudo » becomes more often a la 


1. Cueto, op. cit., p. 531. 

2. As, of Columbus, he says (IV, 133) : 

Ve la expediciôn segura, 

Y ya en ignotas regiones 
Triunfantes la fe de Cristo 
Con el castellano nombre. 

3. IV, 123. 

4. IV, 286. 

5. IV, 416. For the very few phrases which incline towards a 
more fatalistic philosophy, see IV, 216, 11 . 21-4; 378, 11 . 5-8. 

6. IV, 50. 
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etema justicia 1 », « la divina venganza 2 », « el brazo dei 
Etemo 3 », a el labio de Dios 4 ». Instead of being the sport 
of fate, man is 


De la Omnipotencia sabia 
Sôlo instrumente, sus miras 
Nadie puede penetrarlas 5 . 

Del Etemo los juicios 
Santos son e inescrutables 6 . 

% 

The seïni-divine kingship of seventeenth-century drama is 
gone; it is by God that kings reign and princes decree justice, 
by Him that they fall if they fail to keep their trust 7 . Equally 
by Him a bound is set to the fury of the storm and to the 
ocean’s rage : 

Y en la humilde y blanda arena, 

O en el informe pefiasco 
Donde el dedo del Etemo 
Escribe hasta aqul, pedazos 
Se hace su furia espantosa. 

Se estrella su orgullo insano, 

Y en espuma roto vuela 
Su poder, del orbe espanto 8 . 


1. IV, 4, cf. p. 374, 11 . 17-20. 

2. IV, 145, cf. p. 78, 1 . 8. 

3. IV, 264. 

4* 4°9» h 4* 

5. Ibid., p. iii. 

6. Ibid,, p. 376. 

7. Ibid., p. 145. 

Pues Dios es juez de los reyes, 
' Y su mano sacrosancta 
Rompe coronas y cetros, 

Solios e imperios allana. 

8. Ibid., p. 408. 
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Further we breathe the. atmosphère of the Church in these 
romances in a way impossible to a reader of the Moro Expôsito : 
we feel now that the author believes in what he writes of 
— in the Eucharist x , in the Church’s last offices 3 , in Divine 
consolation and the means of grâce provided for the faithful 
who desire it 3 . He is free now to rejoice in the 

Magnifiera templos 
Que ensalzan al cristianismo 4 

and to picture the throne of the Almighty attended by 
archangels whom He sends out to do His bidding 5 . Fur¬ 
ther, it would be easy to show in detail how Rivas’ patrio- 
tism is, like that of the average Spaniard, boimd up with 
the high morality and the strict code of honour which illu¬ 
mine the Romances . Illustrations might be found in every 
narrative, but it will be sufficient to remark upon the scorn 
which he metes out to the treacherous Condestable de Bor- 


1. It is of the Sacrifice of the Altar that he writes on p. 162 : 

Terminado el sacrificio 
Recibe la Eucaristia, 

Resplandeciendo en su rostro 
El entusiasmo y fe viva. 

Cf. p. 274, 1. 2 : « El pan de la vida eterna. » 

2. P. 284. . Los oficios solemnes, 

Ultimo auxilio que presta 
La Santa Iglesia a los fieles. 

3. P. 251. Cuando busca devoto 

Con el fervor mâs ingenuo, 

Arrodillado en la iglesia 
En Dios amparo y consuelo. 

0 

and 11. fi., to p. 253, 1. 4. 

4. IV, 260, 11 . 17-18. 

5. IV, 410, 11 . 23-6. 
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bôn, both in the words of the Spanish warriors 1 and in his 
own person 2 . 

Tuming to the artistry of the poems, we shall remark 
in many of them the brilliancy of colouring which we find 
in much of Rivas' earher work. The same « celajes de oro 

y de grana 5 » of the ever-recurring sunset 4 , the same whites 

* ~ 

1. La Victoria de Pavia and Un Castellano leal, passim, especially 
the opening lines of the latter poem : 

... No profane mi palacio 
Un fementido traidor, 

Que contra su Rey combate 

Y que a su patria vendiô. (IV, 238, 11 . 9-12.) 

2. The tone of the two poems is more éloquent than any words. 
but cf., pp. 226, 11. 19-22; 238, U. 15-18 respectively : 

De Borbôn el Duque altivo 
l Desacato répugnante ! 

A su Rey vencido quiere 
Sin reparo presentarse 
El que lidiando en Pavia, 

’ Mas que valiente, feroz, 

Gozôse en ver prisionero 
A su natural seûor. 

3. IV, 275. 

4. Cf., IV, 11. Y cuando el sol descendra, 

Dejando esmaltado el cielo 
De rosa, morado y oro, 

Con nubes de grana y fucgo. 

• 

IV, 22. En las tardes del estlo 

Cuando al ocaso déclina 
El sol entre leves nubes. 

Que de oro y grana matiza; 

Aquel transparente cielo 
Con râfagas purpurinas, 

Cortado por un celaje 
Que el céfiro manso riza... 

Etc., etc. 
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and golds, reds and purpJes of the attire of kings and nobles, 
the faces of « rosa y jazmin 1 », the « nobles ojos azules a », 
the « amés / blanco 3 » of the warriors, and their plumes of 
blue, white or gold, — ail these we hâve met bëfore and shall 
meet again. But bursts of brilliance are not the charac- 
teristic of the colour-scheme of the romances. Ratherare th? 
poems marked by the continuai invasion of white and black. 
Whole pages follow in succession in which no other colour is 
seen 4 . 


1. IV, 9i, cf. also 192. 

2. IV, 91. 

3. IV, 183. 

4. In the first romance alone there is the 

negro bulto tendido 
De un traspasado cadâver 

Y de pie a su frente un hombre. 


the 

Vestido negro ropaje... 

(P- 5 -> 

the alcalde 

negras alas 

Del precipitado Arcàngel 

(P. 6.) 


Vestido de negra toga, 

Blanca barba, albo cabello 

(P. 8.) 

the king wearing 

Sayo pardo, manto negro 

(P. il.) 

the heavens, which at nightfall 



Con negras sombras se enlutan 

(P. 12.) 

the alcalde once 

more 



en negras vestiduras. 

(P. 12.) 


and the « negro bulto » (p. 14) which slips unobserved behind a pil- 
lar, later to reveal itself as the King. 

A less tragic poem, Don Alvaro de Luna (dated 1833), is equally 
strüring in its use of black and white. The « grandes ojos negros » 
of the ventera (p. 67) the « penacho jalde y negro » of Diego Estûftiga. 
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Tthe conclusion is soon reached that white and black 
(especially black) are really the outstanding colour-impres- 
sions of the romances histôricos \ It may, ^owever, be 
added that, in part at least, this is due to the fact that the 
element of colour is somewhat less pronounced than in 
the earlier poems and the Moro Expôsilo. In these romances 
Rivas may hâve been influenced by the rapid octosyllabic 
line, or it may be that the scenes he describes lend themselves 
less readily to the colourist's art than does the setting of 
the longer poem. However it may be, the fact seems cer¬ 
tain, and it is not possible to see any greater prominence of 
colouring in the earlier of the poems. 

That the romances hâve comparatively little colour a few 
examples will suffice to show. In Un Embajador Espanol, 
for example, there is not a trace of colour — hardly a trace 
of pure description. The romance is entirely narrative 
throughout. In La Buenaventura, a poem of over six hun- 
dred lines (dated 1838), there are only fourteen mentions 

(p. 70) and the « banda negra » (p. 70) on his shield, Don Alvaro de 
Luna’s white cloak with its distinctive red cross (p. 71), 

Y una toca de velludo 

Negro con bordados picos (P. 71:) 

give tone to the romance in the first two cantos. These are almost 
the only occasions where a colour (even black) occurs in the entire 
poem, apart from the execution scene (pp. 82-7) where we hâve 
a un sayo de pafio negro », « gualdrapa negra » and the < almohada 
negra » on the block. Cf. the « Viaje fûnebre » of pp. 278-9. 

Examples might be multiplied from the other poems. 

1. The most striking are appended for those who would study 
Rivas' use of colour in greater detail (References are to pages and 
lines respectively) : 

29, 2; 29, 4; 29, 7; 29, 17; 49, 13; 77, 8; 82, 10; 82, 13; 152, 6; 
156, 25; 185, 6; 191, 25-8; 213, 11 ; 248, 20; 266, 20-1, 301, 8; 304, 
9-io; 335. 20; 337. 11. 21; 361, 3; 361. 7; 379, 1-2; 396. 4; 421, 
5-12; 430, 1; 430, 14; 435, 8. 
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of colour, o i which six are either of black or of white, and not 
one occurs in a description, of any force. Of the two hundred 
or more stanzas which make up the Victoria de Pavîa only 
two contain colour-references, if we except the brilliant and 
characteristic picture of the battle-array in the first canto. 
El Solemne Desengano, longer by senne three hundred lines, 
has, apart from one sunset scene and a mouming show where 
black naturally prédominâtes, but ten isolated colour-lines, 
while the eleven hundred lines of the Cuento de un Veterano 
hâve but one reference, and that a conventional one, to any 
colour other than black or white *. 

What has been said of co'our apphes in some degree also 
to Rivas’ favourite images of light. Here and there are 
passages flooded with the sunlight or moonlight of the Moro 
Expâsito, or with light of another kind, as in El Conde de 
Villamediana . Here and there are characteristic touches, 
as where, in Don Alvaro de Lttna, the rays of the sun are 
reflected from the headsman’s axe \ where Don Enrique’s 
naked dagger gleams 

como 

Arde el rayo de los cielos. 

Que va a trastomar el polo \ 


1. Some of the principal colour-references are, however, appendcd 
below, as an indication that Rivas is still a painter in verse : 

Long passages : 29-30 passim (mainly red); 37, 21-8; 171-2 pas- 
sim’, 176, 8-12; 184, 9-16; 205-6 passim: 275, 21-8; 320-1 passim; 
329, 19 to 330, 8 (this and the last are striking examplcs of Rivas’ 
earlier prodigality of colour) 426, passim . 

Shorter references : 40, 26; 59, 14; 90, 19; 168, 22; 183, 13; 185* 
19-22; 187, 19-21 (red); 270, 4; 285, 4; 288, 21-4; 318, 10; 434, 8; 
436, 25-8; 437, 1-5; 438, 5. (References, as in the preccding note, 
are to pages and lines respectively.) 

2. IV, 85. Y una hacha, en cuya cuchilla 

Los ray os del sol reflejan. 

3. IV, 60. 

REVI'E HISPANIQUE. 32 
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or where we are allowed to see Do fia Ana de Mendoza, her 
hair turned to pure gold and her jewels to stars by the 

resplandor 

De seis candelas de esperma 
Que un candelabro coronan. 

Do recorta y abrillanta 
La luz cinceladas hojas \ 

But on the whole the hght of the earlier poems and the Moto 
Expôsito will be found to be somewhat dimmed ; the images, 
though more frequent than those of colour, tend to become 
unreal and conventional, and the sunsets and moonlight- 
scenes grow fewer and far between. At the same time many 
may well think that, of the numerous exceptions, the finest 
atone — and more than atone — for the rather frequent 
commonplaces. It must remain a debatable question 1 2 . 

Yet there is a higher art than the colourist’s, and it would 
be quite incorrect to suppose that the artistry of the romances 
is inferior to that of the other poems mentioned. On the 
contrary. Rivas' principal achievement in this and the next 
collection is an infinitely more difficult one — viz : the créa¬ 
tion, by sundry and varied means, of an atmosphère in which 
to set his stories. His colours, as we hâve seen, tend to lose 
their individuality and to become conventional. The same 
colour-phrases recur until they cease to be more than phrases 
and no longer call up images to the reader’s mind. Rivas 
is outgrowing that stage of artistic development, and a 
subtler form of art is taking its place. 


1. IV, 308. 

2. Exceptions will be found on pp. 100, 11 . 11-12; 131, 13 fi.; 
132, 15-18; 152, 13-20; 159, 7-12; 168, 17-20; 190, 13-16; 191, 21-8; 
247, 21-2; 248, 1-2; 249, 9-10; 255, 23 fi.; 265, 5-8; 298, 18-20; 300, 
19 to 301, 2; 301, 21-4; 302, passim ; 304, 19-22; 308, 11-14; 431, 

J *4; 434. 1-4* 
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We hâve seen this new process germinating in the Moro 
Expôsito, where indications of appropriate natural settings 
for the most striking scenes appear. In the earliest of the 
romances, which were written about 1833, there are similar 
indications; in the latest, written in 1839, they hâve been 
carried to a pitch approaching perfection. 

The Cuento de un Veterano (1837), for example, has been 
treated with something like ridicule l , and indeed, considered 
as a narrative, it is somewhat absurd. But consider this 
poem, denuded, as it is, of colour, as a study in the grotesque, 
as a sériés of pictures intended to convey an impression 
of horror and loathing, and it will at once become clear 
how many ways the poet had found of conveying those im¬ 
pressions beyond what at one time were the only means at 
his command. 

Mediada estaba la tarde, 

Bajaba el sol al ocaso... 

begins one of the passages leading up to the climax. Thus 
brusquely the Saavedra of 1830 could ne ver hâve written 
of a sunset : he must needs hâve decked it out in crimson 
and gold, at the least. But now he keeps his artistic efïect 
for scenes in which it has a definite purpose to serve. The 
reader is prepared for the horror of the final catastrophe, 
first by a description of Lara’s arrivai at the convent : 

£1 ciprés erguido mira. 

Que taiadrando los aires, 

Aparece entre las sombras 
Vago, aterrador gigante. 


Le pasma el hondo silencio 
Y la obscuridad fragante 


1. See, e. g ., Azorin's Rivas y Larra. 
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De aquel huerto, que domina 
Sin ver nada. 


Escucha el suave 
Murmullo de agua corriente, 

Y de las hojas que el aire 
Mece con su dulce soplo. 


♦ * 

i Ay ! aûn puede retirarse. 

Mas no se retira *. 

So the stage is set, and the reader is given a moment that 
his senses may be captured and prepared for the impression 
which the story is to make. When the last romance begins, 
and Lara is seen digging the fatal sepulchre with the nun 
standing by, the same effect is repeated, but in the inten- 
sified form best suited to a rapidly approaching catastrophe. 

The nun (« la tal monja, o furia, Como aterrador fantasma ») 
is standing 

AUâ en un bajo terreno 
De la huerta, hacia una punta 
Que tapias y matorrales, 

Y es pesos troncos ocultan. 


♦ ♦ 

En la mano una linterna 
Tiene, que en sombras confusas 
Déjà escondido su cuerpo, 

Y con luz de infierno alumbra 
A sus pies, delante de ella, 

Una zanja o sepultura... 


Reina silencio profundo, 
Y solamente se escucha 


i. P. 377. I divide the stanzas somewhat arbitrarily in an attempt 
to convey in a short space something of the total efîect. 
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El grave vuelo y los ayes 
De una agorera lechuza; 

Y los golpes de la azada 
Que entre la tiniebla obscura, 

A la luz de la lmteraa 
Con vivas chispas relumbra ». 

Again, see how the scene in which Don Pedro has visions 
of those whom he has murdered is carefuUy prepared by ju- 
dicious stage-management : the flickering embers on the hearth 
fill the room with an uncanny light which gives the tall 
piilars and the shadows which they cast on walls and floor 
strange shapes and forms : 

Todo parece movible, 

Todo de formas siniestras, 

A los trémulos respiros 
De la ahogada chimenea 1 2 3 

and, following the general custom of the dealer in horrors, 
Rivas describes the effect upon the entrant’s mind of what 
he sees : 

Men Rodriguez de Sanabria 
Al entrar en tal escena 
Se siente desfallecido, 

Y sus duros miembros tiemblan, 

Advirtiendo que Don Pedro, 

No en sü lecho, sino en tierra, 

Yaoe tendido y convulso. 

Pues se mueve y se revuelcaî... 

The same effect is repeated at the beginning of the fourth 
canto, as a préludé to the brothers’ meeting 4 , while the ine- 


1. iv, 389-90. 

2. IV, 55 . 

3. IV. 55 - 6 . 

4. IV, 59-60. 
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vitable pause, for the reader to take stock of the horror of 
the situation, occurs before they recognise each other : 

y todo 

Queda en profundo silencio, 

Silencio de horror y asombro *. 

In this and the following coHection, too, the vivid and 
sympathetic treatment of Spanish landscapes — and espe- 
cially of Andalucfa — reaches its highest point. Let us 
consider Rivas' paintings of Sevilla alone — from which 
town many of the romances are dated — and see how accu- 
rate, and at the same time how warm and appealing, they 
can be. Ail its most characteristic buildings are mentioned : 
the great tower 

Do el gallardo Giraldillo 

Hoy marca el mudable viento 1 2 3 ; 

0 

the Torre del Oro and the church of Santa Ana, on the banks 
of the Guadalquivir 3 , the magnificent Alcâzar with its 
charming gardens 4 ; the suburb of Triana and its bridge 5 ; 
the great cathédral 6 , with its brazen-tongued Giralda bells, 
which continually call the city to prayer and go out to ail 
the world declaring Sevilla's famé : 

De la gran ciudad cabeza, 

La gigantesca Giralda, 

Con lengua de eterno bronce, 

Cuya voz seis léguas anda, 

Al huracân ensordece, 

Sobrepuja a las borrascas. 


1. IV, 6i. 

2. IV, 7 . 

3. IV, 11, cf. 165. 

4. IV, 21-2. 

5. IV, 11, 23. 

6. IV, 395. 
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Conmueve la baja tierra 
Y el firmamento traspasa 1 . 

The general impressions are no less exact. 

£1 azahar y los jazmines, 

Que si los ojos hechizan, 

Embalsaman el ambiente 
Con los aromas que espiran; 

De las fuentes el murinurio 
La lejana griteria 
Que de la ciudad, del rio, 

De la alameda contigua 

De Triana y de la puente 
Confusa llega y perdida, 

Con el sôn de las campanas, 

Que en la alta Giralda vibran ; 

Forman un todo encantado, 

Que nunca jamâs se olvida a ... 

And we are more than once (as in the opening lines of the 
first poem) reminded of the narrow and winding streets of 
the old city. 

In the first canto of Bailén, Rivas breaks into a panegyric 
of the city founded by Hercules on the banks of the fertile 
Betis, fortified by no less a person than Julius Caesar and 
won by San Fernando 


la opulenta Se villa, 

La del encantado alcâzar, 

La del magnifico templo, 

La de la torre gallarda; 

Emporio de la riqueza, 

De claros ingenios patria 3... 

Sevilla is by no means the only setting of these narratives. 


x. IV, 398-9, cf. 24, 36. 
2. IV, 23-4. 

3- IV, 395-6. 
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though it is naturally enough the principal one. Côrdoba 
finds a place in the story of Cohimbus : 

De Abderramen la meequita 

Y de Almanzor las mu rail as, 

Y el puente de Julio César, 

Y las vividoras pal mas *... 

and it is here more particularly that the poet describes the 
vast cathédral in those days before it was spoilt by « per¬ 
verse taste » : 

la catedral soxabria 
Que Guadalquivir retrata, 

Aûn no del perverso gusto, 

Cual después, contaminada... 

... aquel bosque de màrmol... 

... aquella capilla ' 

De esmaltes y filigranas, 

Que del Zancarrôn el vulgo, 

Y toda Côrdoba, llama a . 

Granada, tco, in El Soletnne Desengano, is not forgotten. 
though it is not the Alhambra which the poet présents to 
us, but the rather pompous temple 

Que los Catôlicos Reyes, 

Consagraron victoriosos 
Al Sefior omnipotente 1 2 3 , 

w hile Toledo — « la gran Toledo, De Espana corte y dia- 

dema 4 » — and the Tajo — « cristalino 5 » and « aurffero 6 » 

by turns — is the scene of another of these national dramas. 

% 

1. IV, 105. 

2. IV, 112. 

3. IV, 284. 

4. IV, 265, cf. 251. 

5. IV, 261. 

6. IV, 265. 
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Zt will be seen already how large a part in the Romances 
is played by the grotesque, the horrible and the bizarre. 
These traits may eyen be said to constitute the principal 
single inspiration of the sériés, next to the most obvious 
one of political and religious patriotism. One recalls the 
assassination scene in Sevilla which forms the subject of the 
first narrative. The hand and arm thrust out of the window 
are 

de tendon es y hueso ; 

Sin jugo, como sin cai*ne 1 

The face is 

De gomia o bruja espantable, 

A que otra marchita mano 
O cubre o da sombra en parte 1 

The scene in the torture-chamber, fit subject for a night 
mare 2 

No semejaba cosa 
De este mundo, aunque se usan 
En él cosas harto horrendas... 

Sino cosa del infiemo, 

Funesta y maligna junta 
De espectros y de vampiros 
Festin horrible de furias 3 . 

Then, in corroboration of that assertion, ail the devices of 
the taie of terror are arrayed before us : « Un bufete, Que mâs 
parece una tuniba »; the « cuerdas, garfios, garruchas » 
of the torture-chamber; the sepulchral silence, broken only 
by the glimmering of the lamp and the metallic clattef of the 

1. IV, 4. 

2. IV, 12. De aquellas que nos angustian 

Si en horrenda pesadilla 
El suefto nos la dibuja. 

3. IV, 12. 
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irons; the Alcalde’s equaUy « sepulchral » voice; the « ayes 
profundos Y gemidos » heard without; and the woman to 
whom belong the hand and face described above : 


Una vieja misérable. 

De ropa y carne desnuda, 

Como un cuerpo que las hienas 
Sacan de la sepultura *. 

While it is not contended that ail the narratives are of the 

% 

character of this, the inclination of their author towards 
the grotesque and horrible, of which we hâve hints in the 
Moro Expôsito and a clear démonstration in Don Alvaro, 
is in this collection more marked than in either. Peculiar 
to the romances, for example, is a curious explosion of « Sa- 
tanism » which some would incontinently and unadvisedly 
write down as « Byronic ». It would be truer to say that its 
spasmodic occurrence is characteristic of the very moderate 
and fitful effect which Byronism exercised upon Rivas. In 
the castle scene of El Fratricidio there is a typical picture : 


En medio del patio ardia 
Una gran lumbrada, a cuyo 
Resplandor de infiemo, en tomo 
Varios satânicos grupos 
Apifiados se veian. 

En lo intemo de los muros 
Al tas sombras proyectando 
De fantâsticos dibujos 1 2 . 

In the same narrative Enrique speaks to Pedro « con satânico 
tono 3 », and the « satânica risa » of the nun in the Cuenlo de 
un Velerano has already been noticed. And what does the 


1. IV, 13-14. 

2. IV, 51. 

3. IV, 61. 
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reader make of lines like these — at any rate apart from 
their context : 


... La frente en las al tas nubes, 

£1 pie en los abismos hondos; 

De infiemo, de cielo y tierra 
Un incomprensible aborto. 

Un prodigioso compuesto 
De ângel, de hombre y de demonio r . 

Is it not very Byron? 

In almost. every romance the element of horror has its 
part. If the murder of Fadrique in El Alcdzar de Sevilla 
might be made more répulsive by a greater attention to de¬ 
tail 2 , no opportunity is lost in El Fratricidio, where King 
Pedro is haunted by his crimes in a manner reminiscent of 
Shakespeare’s Richard III 3 ; where the years are represented 
as placing between the King and his brother : 


1. IV, 399-400. 

2. Like the murder of Pedro, the actual event is related somewhat 
cursorily : 

Cayô en tierra, un mar de sangre 
Del roto crâneo vertiendo, 

Y lanzando un alarido 

Que llegô, sin duda, al cielo. (P. 40.) 

3. Pp. 56-7. Cf. Richard III, V, 3-4. The resemblance is rather in 
situation ' than in the words of the passage, which are more sugges¬ 
tive of Macbeth than of Richard III. But Rivas' quotation in a 
footnote of the source of the lines : 

Por vengarme doy mi vida, 

Por un corcel mi diadema 

# 

as « My Kingdom for a horse — Shakespeare », makes one suspect 
Shakespearean influence, though to cite as parallels (which some 
critics might do) lines like 

... Crying ail « Guilty, Guilty » Il ^Osas maldecirme? 
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Un mar de rugi ente sangre. 

De huesos un promontorïo. 

De crimenes un abismo *... 

and where, after a struggle between Enrique and Pedro, 
related with some rapidity, the fratricide brother gains the 
crown : 

goteando 

üiSangre!!!... De funesto gozo 
Retumbô en el campo un viva. 

Y el infiemo repitiôlo 2 . 

In Don Alvaro de Luna a spectre lends terror to the narra¬ 
tive — but a spectre withal so matter-of-fact as to create 
no great impression. That Don Alvaro de Luna was written 
in 1833 may explain, but hardly excuses it : 

Del an te se halla un espectro — 
jUn espectro! — Si 3 . 

El Solemne Desengaiio, which belongs to the later group 
of romances, is full of mystery and horror. The characte- 
ristic note is struck by the description of the Marqués de 
Lombay’s melancholy 4 , and Garcilaso's vision in his friend’s 
sick-room is worked up as well as any such scene in the 
book 5 . But the real substance of the poem, as gruesome as 


Cold fcarful drops stand on my trembling flesh 
( ». e. drops of sweat) J[ jAy, que estoy nadando en sangre! 


• • * 


<No hay quién a su Rey 


1 socorra i 


There is no créature loves me; 

And, if I die, no soûl will pity me. 
would bc to obscure the general spirit of the scene, which is un* 
doubtedly Shakespearean, by forced literal resemblances. 

1. See also abovc, p. 235, n. 2. 

2. IV, 63. 

3- IV. 77. 


4. IV, 250. 

5. IV, 256. 
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could well be wished, is in the description of the Queen’s 
interment, and the narration of how Lombay is so overcome 
at the sight of the being whom he had worshipped beginning 
to decay that he vows never to serve mortal man and goes 
into religion *. 

Al punto un paje la tapa 
Alza del féretro, y vese 
Con sus regias vestiduras 
Un cuerpo. Mas el ambiente 

Con tal fetidez se infesta. 

Que el brillo las luces pierden; 

Atrâs se retiran todos, 

Y el concurso se conmueve. 

The Marquis uncovers the dead Queen's face, and the effect 
of what he sees upon himself and the bystanders is described 
at length : 

i Cielos ! 

dQué es lo que dejô patente? 
jHorror! jHorror! Aquel rostro 
De rosa y càndida nieve, 

Aquella divina boca 
De perlas y de claveles... 

Tornados en masa informe, 

Hedionda y confusa vénse, 

Donde enjambre de gusanos 
Voraz cebândose hierve. 

Tal espectâculo horrendo, 

Y la fetidez y peste 

Que en tomo se difundian. 

Al gran concurso estremecen 

Con terror pânico. Un grito, 

Un alarido de muerte 
Unànime se levanta; 

Huye asustada la plebe. 


1. IV, 287-8. 
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_ _ * _- 

Huyen pajes, caballeros, 

Arzobispo, nobles, prestes, 

Y aterrados y oprimidos 
Se apiftan en los canceles. 

4 

Equally gruesome in its way is the description of Villame- 
diana’s murder *, while in the Cuento de un Veterano the 
gloom, the gruesomeness and the absurdity of the whole 
narrative are évident even to a casual reader. 

I. IV, 323. 
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Leyendas. — Publication of the leyendos. — Their maturity and 
their freshness. — The three poems considered in tum. —Rivas’ 
double inspiration : religion and patriotism. — Regionalism. — 
New tone of gravity in the leyendas. — Artistry : colour and 
light. — Examples of bold light-imagery. 


Thirteen years after the Romances histôricos (in May 1854) 
came a collection of three longer narrative poems, entitled 
Leyendas. The first and longest of these. La Azucena mila- 
grosa — had been written at Naples in 1847 and dedicated 
to the young poet Zorrilla *, the second — Maldonado — 
bearsthesubscription «Madrid 1852»; while the short poem 
El Aniversario was composed in May 1854, perhaps speci- 
fically to round off the sériés. The collection may therefore 
be taken as représentative of Rivas' non-dramatic art in 
its final stage 1 2 , since he wrote nothing between 1854 and his 
death except a few short lyrics. 


1. Who had shortly before written « La Azucena Silvestre, Leyenda 
religiosa del siglo ix » and inscribed it thus : « Al Seflor Don Angel 
de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, su mejor amigo, José Zorrilla. »Both 
poems are mediaeval and intensely religious in spirit, and each ends 
with the appearance of a miraculous lily of niystic significance. But 
apart from these similarities there is nothing which suggests that 
Rivas was seriously indebted to Zorrilla's narrative. 

2. Son, pues, estas leyendas la verdadera expresiôn, o en otros tér- 
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Eugenio de Ochoa, to whom fell the task of writing a 
prologue to the leyendas for incorporation in the colléeted 
édition of 1854, invites his readers to compare the early 
poems of 1806 with these latest narratives, and to mark 
the world of différence between the outlook, art and skill 
of the poet then and now *. 

En este periodo de casl medio siglo, la diferencia entre las prime¬ 
ras y las ûltimas, literaria y filosôficamente consideradas, es todavia 
mayor que la distancia material que las sépara en el orden de primo- 
genitura : en nada , absolutamente en nuda se parecen unas a otras 3 . 

The last sentence we italicise with intention. We hâve 
followed with some care the development of Rivas' art from 
its earliest stages, and we hâve seen, even in those « clâsicos 
ensayos liricos de 1806 », the clearest signs of a genius essen- 
tially the same as that which inspired the « atrevidas con- 
cepciones » of 1854 3 . It is true that, as Ochoa says, the 
young classical poet tumed down new paths, shook off the 
fetters of tradition, and followed Nature freely 4 ; yet for 


minos la medida exacta de lo que représenta y vale hoy su autor, 
considerado como poeta. (Prôlogo.) 

1. El lector que en los dos tomos anteriores ha ido siguiendo el 
sucesivo dejarrollo de las facultades poéticas, del gusto y de las 
ideas del Duque de Rivas, puede y a abarcar de una ojeada el camino 
entero que han recorrido y las transfonnaciones todas que han expe- 
rimentado aquellas facultades, aquel gusto y aquellas ideas desde 
los clâsicos ensayos liricos de 1806, hasta las atrevidas concepciones 
de 1854. (Ibid.) 

2. Gil y Carrasco speaks somewhat similarly (o/>. cit., p. 149) but 
is far from being as positive as Ochoa in his assertion. 

3. Cafiete (in Rivas’ Works, ed. 1854, Vol. I, pp. x, ff.) réalisés 
this to some extent. 

4. La inspiraciôn del poeta ha tomado formas enteramente nuevas 
desde que, sacudiendo el yugo de la rutina y de las tradiciones de 
escuela, empieza a campear libre, altiva y ufana por los espados de 
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ail that it would be hard to find a poet belonging to two 
literary epochs so radically opposed whose youth betrayed 
more of his maturity, and Ochoa's categorical négative 
shows how little he had studied or understood the early 
work which he evidently despised. 

The critic is on surer ground when he expatiates upon 
the juvénile ease and vigour which characterise these poems 
written by a man of sixty : 

La imaginaciôn del Duque de Rivas tiene siempre veinte afios : 
la misma sa via circula hoy por sus venas, y con el mismo vigor que 
hace cincuenta afios; el inviemo de su vida es una feracisima pri- 
mavéra x . 

It will be the aim of this chapter as much to insist upon 
the truth of this latter dictum as upon the inaccuracy of 
that which précédés it, and at the same time, while showing 
that the leyendas hâve « more warmth of imagination, more 
grâce of language, more feeling for beauty, — in fact, more 
poetry and inspiration » than the earlier poems a , to examine 
a little more clearly and critically than has as yet been 
done the peculiar characteristics of this last stage in the 
poet's évolution as a writer of verse romances. 


la fantasia, dirigida ya solo en su râpido vuelo por el estudio directo 
de la Naturaleza, y por el conocimiento prâctico de la vida. (Ibid.) 

1. Ibid. Cueto enlarges upon the same trait, applied to the cha» 
racter of Rivas,— op. ctt., pp. 593-4; and Cafiete— op. cit., pp. 93-4 — 
follows the same lines when he says : « El Duque de Rivas ha sido 
una de las personas en quienes se ha manifestado claramente la que 
ciertos médicos filôsofos denominan insenescencia del aima. » 

2. En las très leyendas que, como hemos dicho, son hasta el pré¬ 
sente sus ultimas producciones, hay en nuestro sentir mâs calor de 
imaginaciôn, mas gala en el lenguaje, mâs sentimiento de la belleza, 
y, en suma, mâs poesia, mâs inspiraciôn que en sus primeras obras, 
incluso el Moro Expôsito, que compuso siendo joven, incluso la i* 7 o- 
rinda, fruto aün mâs temprano de su fecundo estro. (Ibid.) 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 33 
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Rivas uses the word leyenda in the somewhat technical 
sense which was common in France, and it is perhaps not a 
profitable occupation to enquire too closely into the précisé 
meaning which he attached to it. Ochoa says : « It is a 
kind of composition new to Spain, or rather it is a poetical 
form recently imported>: the name alone is new, and nothing 
more. » He identifies it, for ail practical purposes, with the 
romance, from which it differs only in its variety of métré *. 
It will be remembered that Rivas called the Moro Expôsito 

a leyenda and its separate cantos romances. Canete ternis 

* 

the form « una como conseja tradicional escrita por lo comun 
en diversidad de métros, y dedicada generalmente a des- 
pertar dulces memorias u ofrecer entretenimiento delei- 
table 1 2 3 ». In spite of its later vogue in Spain he thinks it 
inferior as a género to that of the Moro Expôsito as well 
as to that of the Romances histôricos K 

The three poems are by no means alike in subject and 
treatment. La Azucena Milagrosa reintroduces, against a 
hackground of the patriotic and the supematural, the old 
theme of the husband persuaded by a traitor to believe 
his wife to hâve been unfaithful to him, only to discover 
his mistake after taking a terrible vengeance. This story 
is elaborated until it is hardly recognisable, and much 


1. Constituyô (la leyenda) en todo tiempo nuestra verdadera poesia 
nacional bajo el dictado de romance. < Qué otra cosa son, si no, nues- 
tros romances, mâs que verdaderas leyendas?... Salvo la variedad 
de métros, no vemos la menor diferencia entre cualquiera de las anti- 
guas historias o de las tradiciones celebradas en los Romanceros, y 
la que con el titulo de Maldon ado nos cuenta en preciosos versos el 
Duque de Rivas. (Ibid.) 

2. Op. cit., p. 93. 

3. Sin llegar a la grandiosidad casi épica de El Moro Expôsito, 
ni poseer la flexibilidad, concisiôn y valentia que tanto contribnyen 
a popularizar el romance... (Op. cit., p. 93.) 
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of the poem, notably the éloquent opening panegyric and 
description, and the motif of the lily on which it ends, hâve 
no essential connection with the main theme. Coritrasted 
with the style of this leyenda is the comparatively straight- 
forward Maldonado with its long taie of the storm overta- 
king the Aragonese fleet; the pilgrimage of the Admirai to 
Montserrat to retum thanks for deliverance; the insult of- 
feréd him by the Duke of Normandy; the challenge and the 
préparations for the duel (with episodical interludes in semi- 
epic style) ; finally, the duel, and the Admiral's insistence after 
his victory upon taking the five lilies from the Duke's shield. 
It is a story skilfully told, and psychologically more con- 
vincing than the Azucena *, yet to the reader less attractive 2 : 
the Azucena charms by its wealth of imagination, colour 
and beauty, and by the happy use of the supematural. The 
third poem, El Aniversarto, is the shortest of the three, the 
least skilfully constructed and perhaps the least meritorious. 
The opening scene in Badajoz, the battle, and the final épisode 
of the congrégation at Mass, hâve no artistic unity among 
themselves : the finale has, however, a certain grandeur 
recalling parts of the Moro Expôsito, and to call this poem, 
as most critics do, the weakest of the collection, is only to 
reiterate the high level which that collection attains. 

If we consider the religious element in the three poems 

first it is because the primary impression which they make 

1 

_ _ _ __ t _ _ 

r 

1. For if there are improbabilities {Juan Valera, op. cit., pp. 146-9) 
in Maldonado they are nothing compared with those of La Azucena 
Milagrosa! 

♦ 

2. Ochoa (Rivas’ Works, ed. 1894, Vol. V, p. 209) thinks it the 
best. Cafiete (op. cit., pp. 92-113) discusses this view in such a 
way that the entirely subjective nature of the estimate becomes 
apparent. Juan Valera (op. cit., pp. 139-151) gives a totally diffe¬ 
rent order to his preference, and places the legends as a whole below 
the Paso Honroso and Florinda!! (p. 139). 
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is almost that of a conventional religious trilogy. The mi- 
raculous parts of the story of the Lily are, in spirit at least, 
the outcome of mediaeval piety : the dispensation of Almighty 
God, by which the false Rodrigo, after his death, is permit- 
ted for a space the use of eyes and tongue; the doe leading 
the penitent to the miraculous chapel; and lastly the appea- 
rance of the lily. The narrative of Maldonado, which is 
principally the story of a toumament, has at least a religions 
background, and the shrine at Montserrat is described with 
a sympathy and at a length which give it more importance 
than its place in the story warrants. The third legend (El 
Aniversario) closes with the most typically Catholic épisode 
to be found in any of Rivas’ poems or dramas — that of the 
priest who détermines that Mass shall be said in the Cathé¬ 
dral of Badajoz during the war, even though none attend, 
and on tuming to say the Dominus vobtscum finds the nave 
filled with the skeletons of old Christian warriors who hâve 
been miraculously raised to assist at the Sacrifice. 

As we look back over Rivas’ narrative poems we can see 
emerging gradually a double inspiration, patriotic and reli¬ 
gious : « Fe santa y verdadero patriotismo *. » There is 
little enough of the latter in the Paso Honroso and Florinda, 
and their patriotism, local rather than national, is less stri- 
king than in the lyrics of the same period. The Moro Ex - 
pôsito is unsatisfactory as tested by orthodox Christian stan¬ 
dards, though in a broad sense it is full of the religious spirit, 
and Catholicism finds a place in the plot as this develops. 
With patriotism — as apart from régional patriotism — the 
poet is less concerned than in the Romances histôricos, of 
which, as we hâve just seen, dévotion to both throne and 
altar, country and God, is a prominent characteristic. In 
the Leyendas the patriotic and the religious inspiration reach 


i. Vol. V, p. 214. 
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their height : the poet of the Florinda is completely trans¬ 
foi med. 

Where, for example, is that insistence upon Destiny, that 
incipient fatalism, which is everywhere in the earlier work 
of the poet, and seems the resuit of something like an ob¬ 
session? Scarcely even a phrase remains now : « el Des- 
tino infausto 1 », mentioned in the introduction to the first 
legend, is the only reference which can fairly be termed 
pagan. The instrumentality is changed. Where a man is 
« fated » it is always « by heaven » or « by Providence 2 ». 
The pagan significance of the word Destino has disappeared 
with the capital letter : 

« 

» 

iOh, cuân breve y cuân largo es el camino 
Que corre un desdichado, 

Si va donde el destino 

Le tiene algûn desastre preparado 3 ! 

That « destiny » is the same « celestial decree » as sends Blan- 
ca’s brother to the penitent Nuno 4 , condemns the false 

4 

Rodrigo to life till he has confessed his crimes to his master 5 , 
and foreordains elect soûls to enjoy God 6 . As in the Ro¬ 
mances, it is God who binds or frees the éléments, and whom 
the winds and waves obey 7 . 

Everywhere the poet takes the Christian point of view 
— never tuming with the suddenness of dr^ma, as in the 


1. v, 223. 

2. E. g., V 

3. V, 240. 
4- V, 283. 

5. V, 273. 

6. V, 297. 


, 3°7» 33 8 . 34°. etc. 


Mas no désisté el espantoso infierno 
De combatir las aimas que el Etemo 
Elige para si. 


7* v * 325. 
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5*# 

Moro Expésüo, to write from the Moslem standpoint- As 
if to atone for the exaltation of a Moorish hero in that legend 
Rivas represents the struggle for Spain as an attempt made 

Para lanzar el torpe mahometismo 
Que aun del reino asombraba los confines. 

Y plantar de Granada en el turbante 
La bandera del Gdlgota triunfante *. 

TheCatholicMonarchsare* suns still shiningin etemal glory * » 
whose « high mission » was given them by God 1 2 3 4 . 

They are 

... La grande Isabel y (el) gran Fernando 

La garganta pisando 

Del islamismo con tan firme planta, 

Que jamâs volveria 

El brillo a obscurecer de la fe santa. 

Ni a profanar la hermosa Andalucia *. 

Granada, 

Antes manchado del inmundo cieno 
De torpes ceremonias y de ritos 
Por cl cielo malditos 5 . 

1. V, 214. Cf. référencés to the « cruz soberana » (p. 227) ■ la santa 
luz del Evangelio » (p. 259), less important each in itself, but nume- 
rous. 

2. V, 230. Soles 

Que hoy en gloria sin fin estân brillando. 

Cf. also, p. 259. 

3 - v . - 5 ^* 

4. V, 229. 

5. V, 231. And again in almost identical words (p. 404) 

Y en que purificando su mezquita 
Del falso rito y prâcticas inmundas 
Del Gdlgota a la enseûa triunfadora, 

Maldita se huinillô la media luna. 
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has now « the Catholic faith in its bosom » and instead of 
« Mohammedan blasphemies » hears « the blessed words of 
the Holy Gospel » in what were once its mosques *. Unbe- 
lief is poetically represented as the 

bàrbaras tinieblas 
De las espesas infernales brumas 
En que el rebelde Arc<lngel envolvîa 
Las regiones del globo mâs fecundas 2 . 

and the triumph of Catholicism in Mexico becomes 

la insignia del Gôlgota humillando 
Del idolo infernal la frente inmunda 3 . 

Allusions to the practices of the Church abound, espe- 
cially to the sacraments of Baptism.the Mass and Penance. 
The last of the poems shows an acquaintance with the ritual 
of the Holy Sacrifice, and we hâve also occasional references 
to such pious customs as the ringing of the Angélus ♦. But 
the most striking characteristic in these legends is the fre 
quency of the references to Our Lady, which it vvould take much 
space to set out in full. It may be briefly noted that she 
is not merely the Mother of God 5 , but Star of the Sea, Queen 
of the Angels 6 , one who appears and works miracles in her 


1. V, 231. 

2. V, 259. 

3. V, 261 (cf. 268). 

4. V, 348. 

5. The phrase « Madré del Yerbo » occurs too frequently for quo- 
tation. 

6. « La Virgen, soberana. 

Que es de los ângeles reina. » (P. 306.) 

« Virgen santa, 

Lucero de la mar, del cielo Reina, 

Madré del Redentor. » (P. 326.) 
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local habitations *, and above ail — as might be expected 
from the date at which the collection was published — Mary 

the Immaculate. « La Virgen sin mancha a », « la madré 

% 

del Verbo sin mancilla 3 » are the most commonly récurrent 
phrases in these poems. It is principally in connection with 
Our Lady, too, that we are continually reminded of the 
ministering offices of the angels, the prayers of the saints 
and the hymns of the Cherubim which in one place 4 repeat 
the salve of the penitent sinner and rise with it to the throne 
of God. 

The patriotism of the Leyendas is as prominent in the 
eulogies of great men like Hemân Cortès 5 and Columbus 6 
as in long outbursts like the digression on Mexico and « per- 
fiidous Albion 7 ». In so far as the Moorish wars are concer- 
ned, Rivas’ patriotism is bound up with his religipn : the 


1. As in Maldonado, where Our Lady of Montserrat is referred 
to as having wrought numerous miracles. Cf. p. 308, 11 . 17-19 : 

« La imagen santa 
De la Virgen, ampara y protectora 
De aquel terreno. » 

2. V, 309, 1 . 26. 

3. V, 217, 1 . 12. 

4- v # 3°7» U- 15-22 : 

Deslumbrado el penitente 
Cae de hinojos en la hierba, 

Y entona solemne salve 
Con el aima y con la lengua : 

Salve, que de querubines 
Un coro que le rodea 
Repite, y hasta los cielos 
Sus puros acentos lleva. 

5. V, 259, 295. 

6. V, 294. 

7. V, 260-1. 
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one, like the other, gives the Azucena Milagrosa a character 
as different as possible from the Moro Expôsito. How would 
the author of that poem, for example, defend the lines which 
in the Azucena Milagrosa describe the occupation of Granada 
by the Christians : 


... En vez de Abencerrajes 

Y Zegrfes traidores, 

Poblada de linajes 
Mâs altos y mejores, 

Mâs bravos y hazaftosos, 

Y mucho mâs antiguos y gloriosos 1 2 ? 

We may think that the author protests too much, but the 
sting of the last line is undeniable! Is it a sign of tardy 
repentance for the antithèses o,f the Moro Expôsito? 

Nor does the régional patriotism of the author ever reach 
a higher point than in these poems : it is here, most truly 
of ail, that his imagination takes the wings of youth. San¬ 
tiago is only mentioned; Montserrat is quite vaguely and 
ideally sketched. A wealth of detail on the other hand, 
goes into the making of that picture of Granada 3 

Magnifico diamante, 

Rico joyel de la diadema augusta 
Del imperio espafiol * 

To Sevilla Rivas is always retuming. The second part of 
the Azucena Milagrosa begins with an apostrophe from 
abroad, from the city of which it has been said « See Naples 
and die! » to that which though it has earned a less daring 
title, was nevertheless to Rivas the sum of beauty : 


1. V, 322. 

2. V, 227-232. 

3. V, 230. The stanza which these lines introduce is Rivas’ hnest 
pæan of praise to the city. 
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Y en Nâpoles, en fin, la que en el mnndo 
Tanto renombre esclarecido goza; 

A ti, y tan sôlo a ti tengo delante, 

Y en ti j grata ilusiôn ! mi mente mora 1 . 

Compared with the Romances, the Leyendas are particu- 
larly noticeable for their tone of dignified gravity, at times 
almost of solemnity, and for their almost complété desti¬ 
tution of the element of horror. In Nuno’s murder of Blanca, 
there is a moment’s insistence on the répulsive, as the mur- 
derer in his frenzy gorges on the blood of his victim 2 . But 
it is only a moment before the scene is past, and, the moon 
gliding behind threatening storm-clouds, ail is dark. Else- 
where in the poem, and in the whole of Maldonado, there 
is no scene which can be compaied with the gruesomeness of 
many of the romances, though the description of Nuno 

Blasfemando de Dios con furia rara, 

Cual pudiera un espiritu infernal 3. 

has a touch of the last scene of Don Alvaro, which vve hâve 
already paralleled elsewhere 4 ! 

In the last leyenda there is one sign of a prédisposition 


1. V, 256-8. 

2. V, 255, 11 . 7-10. 

Y cébase, cual hiena furibunda, 

En el cadâver con horrible estrago, 

Baflândose frenético en el lago 
De sangre, que el jardin câlida inunda. 

3. V, 280, 11. 19-20. 

4. The apostrophe of Nuflo on being told of his wife’s infidelity 
is another similar touch : 

jAbretc, tierra, a mis plantas 
Y sepûltame voraz! 
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which strikes the twentieth century reader as strange. From 
the author's point of view the narrative of the miracle at the 
war-time Mass is perfectly dignified throughout. But 
whereas a more modem, and also a mediaeval, poet would 
hâve made the supematural visitants spirits, Rivas strikes 
a note — perhaps purposely, but more probably through 
following unconsciously the bent which led him to write 
El Fratricidio — which at once (to our mind) disturbs the 
majesty of the narrative. He makes the congrégation, not 
disembodied spirits, given objective form to encourage and 
cheer the célébrant, but the actual remains of those whom 
they represent. Thus he takes from the reality and beauty 
of the legend, for by 110 extension of popular theology can a 
skeleton be said to assist at a religious service. Presumably 
the object of the représentation is to increase the artistic 
effect of the fable. Whether it does so is doubtful : 

Mas | qué concurso, oh Dios ! concurso helado 
Que ni alienta ni muévese, ni brillo 
Muestra en los ojos... Turba de esqueletos... 

Vivientes de otro siglo. 

jEsqueletos!... Envueltos en sudarios 
Los mâs : algunos con ropajes ricos 
Deslustrados y rotos : mnchos visten 
Sayal de San Francisco : 

Varios, armas mohosas y aboli ad as : 

Algunos, los mâs altos distintivos; 

Y hay de todas edades, sexos, temples, 

Sin orden confundidos x . 

In the Azucena Milagrosa , and to a smaller degree in the 
other two legends, Rivas retums to the artistry of the Moro 
Expôsito and his still earlier work. The Azucena is a véritable 
riot of colour. The sunrises and sunsets — especially the 


1. V. 425, 11 . 3-14. 
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sunsets — in which Saavedra delighted are renewed in these 
pages with multiplied effect. 

At one point in the history of Rivas' art which we hâve 
traced it seemed as though his colour-schemes were likely to 
become draband lifeless,andhis sunset—and snnrise—images 
to grow vague and lose themselves in conventional verbosity *. 
But here in Maldonado is a pictute in which both observation 
and the imagination of youth hâve their parts. At every 
stage in these narratives, in every kind of métré, we find 
those same brilliant sunrises and sunsets which in the shorter 
narratives were so conspicuously lacking *. Ail Nature is 


1. It is not, of course, to be supposed that the pink and white 
beauties do not still invade the narratives, the : 

Boca de perlas y rosas, 

Ojos de color del cielo (V, 347, 11 . 23-4). 

The blushing faces 

de pûrpura ardiente (V, 350, 1 . 5.) 

de pûrpura y azufre 

Los semblantes se baflaron. (V, 401, 11 . 11-12.) Etc., etc. 

2. A few characteristic examples may be given to show the variety : 

(Cuântas veces al lûgubre 
Morir de hermoso dia, 

Cuando en vapores férvidos 
Su melena envolvia, 

Como cadâver pâlido 
El moribundo sol, 

Y de celajes Hvidos, 

De grana perfilados, 

Adomaba la atmôsfera, 

Tiftendo los nublados 
Al ocaso mâs prôximos 

De nitido arrebol... (V, 2 j$. 11. r 12.) 

Lento el sol a Occidente descendia. 

Su faz velando en vaporosa niebla. 
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decked in her most gorgeous colours. We may quote the 
description of Nuno’s mountain home : 

Al rojo esclarecer de hermoso dia, 

Principio del verano, 

Cuando la aurora abria 
La puerta de oro al astro soberano, 

Viô Nufio aparecer azul un monte 
Aun de nieve vestido, 

Allâ en el horizonte, 

Y diôle el corazôn hondo latido. 

La sierra es de Leôn *... 

% 

Or there is the toumament scene of Maldonado, which at 
once suggests a comparison with the toumament scene cf 
El Paso Honroso , the similarity of subject being enhanced 
by the use of the same métré. Comparing only the use of 
colour (for it would be idle to insist; in point upon point, 
upon the superior artistry of a poem of 1852 over one of 1812) 
we find instead of the catalogue of colours, affixed, as it 


Que el remoto horizonte confundiendo, 

Borrô a la vista las cercanas tierras. 

Después entre enlutados nubarrones, 

Que desde el Sur a sepultarlo vuelan, 

Como cadâver que hûndese en la tumba 
Se hundiô, dejando claridad siniestra. 

Y al trasmontar las cumbres del ocaso 
En una faja H vida y sangrienta, 

Un instante mostrôse enrojecido 

Lanzando al orbe una mirada horrenda. (V, 322-3.) 

Tras noche tan solemne, a la mafiana, 

Cuando el fulgido sol en el oriente 
Sobre celajes nitidos de grana 
Alzô con majestad la augusta trente. 

De luz la inmensa bôveda del cielo 

Inundando, y de luz el bajo suelo... (V, 308, 11 . 5-10.) 

Cf. also, pp. 242, 276-7; 313-4, 3 ! 5 - 6 ; 379 ; 4 ° 3 . 4 l6 »’ 4 J 9 - 
1. V, 239. 
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were mechanically, to the dress of each combatant x , a com¬ 
posite picture made more brilliant by tlie sunlight which 
floods the canvas 1 2 , a procession of knights and their reti- 
nues 3 . There is more restraint and more art, and the efïect 
is ten times as striking as in the early poem. 

Images of light are perhaps less numerous, actually and 

statistically, than in some of the earlier poems, as they are 

« 

also in the Romances, but they hâve lost nothing of their 
brilliance, and in a few of the master passages the art of the 
poet in this respect is at its height. The passages which 
describe Sévi lia 4 , Naples 5 , and Granada 6 are among the 
best known in the collection, and each of them will be found 
to dépend for its efïect very largely upon the impression of 
light which it conveys. It is moonlight, no doubt, as always, 
which strikes the poet’s imagination most vividly of ail 7 , 
but he can draw inspiration also from the insignifiant illu¬ 
mination of a bonfire. The description of the scene in the 
cathédral square of Badajoz merits quotation : 

Arde en su centro rutilante hoguera, 

Y sobre su pirâmide, que ondula, 

De fiicil llama, saltan los muchachos, 

Con tal audacia, que mirarlo asusta. 


1. This is not to speak in exaggerated terms. Cf. Chapter II above, 
and El PasoHonroso ,Canto II, stanzas xxxv, XL, xliv, xlv; CantoIII, 
stanzas xix, xx, etc. 

2. E. g. (Vol. V), p. 381, 11 . 23-4; p. 382, 1 . 26; p. 383, 1 . 13. Note 
also the images suggested by p. 382,1. 18; p. 383, 1. 4; p. 387, 1. 2: 
the Duke never loscs his fondness for this device. 

3. E. g., V, 383, 384, 386, 389, 390, 392 passim. The various 
images are too numerous to cite in full. 

4. V', 256, passim. 

5 - V, 257. 

6. V, 227-232. 

7. E. g., V, 248-9. Similar passages, or minor studies, will be 
found on V, 233-4, 2 4 2 . 2 5 b 2 55 . 263, 270-1, 302-3, 311, 403, 406. 
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Aquel rojo esplendor la plaza Uena, 

Refleja del gran templo. en las columnas, 

En las lejanas torres, en las casas. 

En los humanos rostros que circulan; 

Y si con viva luz perfila y corta 
Cuanto alcanza en redor, sombras obscuras: 

Causa también, tan vagas, tan movibles, 

Que con formas fantâsticas lo abultan \ 

* 

In such descriptions as these, studied closely, we shall 
find the highest and boldest development of Rivas’ art in 
his use of the theme of light. 


1. V, 405-6. Cf. the following passages in which Rivas plays fur- 
ther on his theme : 

Detràs de unos pilarones. 

Que cortaban de la hoguera 
El paso a los resplandores. 

Un siniestro grupo forman 
Bafiado en sombra, très hombres... 

* 

* * 

El uno... 

cuando su rostro asoma 
Y a la roja luz lo expone. 

Brillante en dos ojos negros 

Dos relâmpagos atroces. (Pp. 410-11.) 

And, after actually pladng his bonfire in the light of the moon, at« 
tempts, less happily, to sustain the effect (p. 414, 11. 1-16). 

;En cuântas lucientes joyas, 

De las estrellas envidia. 

Las antorchas y la luna 
Relampaguean y brillan! 

jCuântos ojos hechiceros 
Abrasan a los que miran 
Con las ardientes vislumbres 
De sus aleves pu pilas 1 

Cf. also p. 414, II. 25-30, to p. 415, 11 . 1-2. 
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CHAFTER VI 


La ter dramas. 


It may well seem an unpardonable anti-climax to descend 
to Rivas’ later dramas after considering in three successive 
chapters works of so high a quality as the Moro Expésito, 
Don Alvaro and the Romances and Legends. Only the 
great advantage of studying these masterpieces in juxta¬ 
position to each other can be pleaded in exténuation. In 
the main the five later dramas are reactionary and need 
detain us but little, though one of them has been robbcd 
of its due in the past, and on it our study of Rivas may fitly 
close. It must not be forgotten, of course, that ail these 
plays were written by 1843; they aremuch earlier therefore, • 
in date, than the Leyendas, and do not represent a rapid 
décliné in power and skill, as might otherwise be suppose d. 

If any reader should doubt the contention already made 
that Rivas’ true genius was not best expressed in formai 
drama, the fact that these plays were written after Dow Alvaro 
and before the Leyendas should convince him beyond fur- 
ther question. The Leyendas show that he was still a Ro- 
mantic; their dramatic interludes bear testimony to his 
dramatic powers; but the plays we are now to study make 
it clear that he had abandoned the Romanticism of the 

rineteenth ccnturv as far as formai drama was concerned. 

•/ 

In ether words, he carricd his Romanticism into the field 
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which he felt to be his own; in other genres he wrote mainly 
for pastime, and draina was among them. 

Unless this is clearly grasped, the temptation is irrésis¬ 
tible to look on Lanuza and the early plays as perverse 
« classical » productions, on Don Alvaro as Rivas’ « great », 
« typical », « Romantic » drama, and on the later plays as 
inexplicable returns to drama of the antiquated type, as 
implicitly rejecting and disowning the very dramatic prin- 
ciples which Rivas had popularised in his greatest play. 
This is, in our view, a false perspective. The later plays 
are indeed, in one sense, « antiquated » : they are inspired, 
that is to say, by various types of seventeenth century 
drama — which had fallen into disrespect, though it had 
ne ver entirely disappeared. The construction of each play, 
the thèmes, the important part played by the gracioso, the 
devices which facilitate the desenlace, — are ail Calderonian. 
But this does not mean that Rivas was leading a crusade 
with the aim of restoring to the comedia the Calderonian 
model V for he more than once made it clear that these 
later plays were not to be taken seriously. We therefore 
foliow and act upon his own indication. 

It would be an exaggeration less dangerous to say that 
Lanuza and the rest are the attempts of a young narrative 
poet in a genre which was not his true medium; that Dov 


i. Though, before Don Alvaro was published or played, he said 
in his Diseurso de Recepciôn leido en la Real Academia Espaüola 
(Oct. 29 1834) : « En el teatro... animados nuestros poetas con el 
ejemplo de los mis insignes de que hoy blasona la Europa cul ta, 
veremos revivir los ingenios de Lope, de Calderôn, de Moreto, de 
Alarcôn y de Solis. » I do not think, however, that he repented 
of Don Alvaro and tried to lead his future dramas — and through 
them future drama — back to Calderôn, but rather that he never had 
very strong views on formai drama, and that he took less interest 
in it still as he grew older. 

BEVUE HISPANIQUE. $4 
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Alvaro is sui generis, and is great historicaily rather than 
intrinsically ; and that the later dramas are unimportant 
Works, written mainly for relaxation in any style that suited 
and came easily to him, by a poet who had contributed to 
his famé by a single drama, but had inaugurated it, kept 
it fresh, and was still increasing it, in another medium which 
was truly his own. 


1 


Solaces de un prisionero. — El Crisol de la lealtad. — La Morisca 

de Alajuar , — El Paradox de Bailén. 


Solaces de un prisionero o Très noches de Madrid has a pre- 
fatory note, written to disarm criticism, which explains that 
the play was composed to distract the author during a period 
of worry and to give pleasure to a few friends of the Liceo 
de Madrid. Rivas therefore daims that it is entitled to 
exemption from criticism : 

No fué mi intento al emprenderla hacer un drama histôrico ni una 
comedia de costumbres, ni me propuse pintar uqa pasiôn ni retratar 
un carâcter. Tampoco pretendi cumplir con la alta misiôn de poeta, 
dando lecciones al mundo, y mejorando la sociedad. Nada de esto. 
Mi intento fué sôlo el de ocupar mi im&giaaciôa, y el de proparcionar 
a mis lectores u oyentes un par de horas de honesta diversiôn y entre- 
tenimiento. con lances verosimiles mejor o peor enlazados, con un 
diàlogo claro y agradable, y con los versos mâs sonoros y fluidos que 
le es dado producir a mi pobre musa. Si lo consigo, he llenado com- 
pletamente mi propôsito. Y ruego a los criticos de todas las sec tas 
literarias que tengan la bondad de no juzgar esta obra por las réglas 
que respectivamente profesan, pues no me he sujetado a ninguna al 
componerla. Jûzguenme, pues, solamente por el placer o fastidio 
que les cause la lectura o la representaciôn de esta comedia. 
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If we can accept this understanding, we shall probably 
agréé that the story of the escapades of King Francis and 
King Charles is as diverting as its author intended it to be, 
that the dialogue, the characterisation and the continuai 
light dramatic irony hâve the flavour of a Calderonian Cloak- 
and-Sword comedia which is the type of play suggested by 
the situations. The unities are not strictly kept, it is évi¬ 
dent, but there is no flagrant innovation in either time or 
place; only the occasional changes in métré mark the play 
as essentially modem, and these are few. There is a good 
deal of undistinguished conversation which neither advances 
the action nor contributes anything to the characterisation 
of the play. This last is indeed conventional : the interest 
is similar to that of La Dama Duende — i e. it is in the com¬ 
plications caused by the mystery of the nightly visitors and 
the piquancy of the several situations *. 

The antithetical nature of the theme reminds us at once 
of the antithesis in (for example) the Cromwell or Ruy Bios 
of Hugo, and we are still more reminded of Hugo's anti- 
* monarchical » vocabulary when we hear the king or the 
emperor talking not only hke one of their subjects, but like 
a buffoon at that : 

ALCALDE 

l Quién va a la ronda ?... {Quién va ? 

«[Quién va a la ronda? 

REV 

Ni voy. 

Ni vengo, que quieto estoy. 


1. The notice in the Revista Andaluza, Vol. II, pp. 112-4, referred 
to above (p. 91), says that it is the best play of the year (? of those 
played in Sevilla) but censures it € por la falta de acciôn de que ado- 
lece », « lo incomplète de algunos caractères y en algunos casos por la 
inverosimilitud de las situadones ». • 
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ALCALDE 

l Y qué es lo que haciendo estâ ? 

REY 

Tomando el fresco... 

Apart frcm the absurdly unlikely sequence of events 
which forms the plot, one feels that this kirg plays his as- 
sumed part too well to be more than a pretender to the throne. 
Unlcss he has had long practice in these escapades he must 
hâve more than human dramatic skill. A gracioso could 
do no better! 

Such criticisms as these may be permitted even in an 
estimate of the play made with due regard to the author’s 
préfacé. We must remember, nevertheless, that this play 
was chosen to represent the dramas of the Duke in the 
1894 édition, while El Desengano en un Sueno was omitted, 
and that it appears also (in company with the latter play) 
in the éditions of 1854 and 1894. This suggests that the 
author and his son thought better of it later than at the 
time of its production. 

La Morisca de Alajuar, — the story is cf a Morisco rébellion 
in the early seventeenth century — is a very much finer play 
than the Solaces , with several réminiscences of the historical 
drama cf the Golden Age *. It is also farther from the 


1. Few readers, however, would be bold enough to call it, with 
Pastor Diaz « la producciôn mâs acabada y mâs bella del Duque de 
Rivas, la mâs interesante, la de mâs movimicnto y de mâs preparado 
desenlace » (Ed. 1894, Vol. I, pp. 81-2). The writer adds : « Los 
caractères estân de relieve y sostenidos sin desmentirse jamâs, sin 
decaer nunca. El Conde de Salazar es un tipo de los mâs bellos que 
puede ofrecer ninguna producciôn dramâtica, y hasta la versifica- 
C ôn nos pare ce mâs igual y mis esmeradamer. te corresta que en las 
demâs obras de su fecunda, pero a veces demasiado fâcil y suelta 
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« rules ». Changes of métré are frequent : not only do stanzas 
of fixed form break the monotony of the octosyllabic line, 
but decasyllabic lines are the medium of many speeches. 
There is no unity either of place or time : several days, for 
example, elapse between Acts II and III, and the date of the 
action is given as « a fines del ano 1609 y principios del de 
1610 ». Stage directions are frequent, and persons are made 
to enter during the scenes. 

The plot is somewhat involved, and the situation so hope- 
less dramatically when the desenlace is approached that the 
most artificial of taies has to be invented in order that it 
may end happily. Any reader will see at once that this final 
situation should hâve been prepared by earlier events, and 
this ruins the construction even more surely than does the 
dragging of the plot previous to the rescue of Maria by Fer¬ 
nando. 

What remains untouched by these faults, however, is of 
the greatest importance and worth : the strong human in- 
ttrest which attracts the reader and the spectator alike. 
The anti-Moslem theme had, of course, an appeal less strong 
in the nineteenth century than in the sixteenth, but this in¬ 
terest is far eclipsed by others. In ail centuries there are 


vena. » But he says elsewhere that he has not seen the play on the 
stage — only having heard it read by its author. 

Hidalgo s bibliography has the following note, which has intereit 
enough to be reproduced as it stands. It shows at least what an 
anti-Romantic thought of Rivas’ tendencies : 

Constante el Sr. Saavedra en el sistema que inaugurô tan brillan- 
temente con D. Alvaro, quiere presentamos en la escena romances 
enteros, con tcdo su desembarazo y su libertad, y quiere asimismo 
imitar en todo lo posible los cortes, la disposiciôn, el sistema artis- 
tico en fin de nuestros poetas del siglo xvn. No aprobamos nosotros 
ni la una ni la otra idea; pero debemos confesar que si pudiesen algün 
dia ser las dominantes, a los esfuerzos y al talcnto del Sr. Duque de 
Rivas habrian debido su triunfo. 
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girls whose lovers go away (like Don Fernando) vowing to 
corne back in a year and marry them ; in ail ranks and among 
ail creeds men are carried away by their passions to take 
advantage of innocence, and other men will risk their lives 
to protect it; there are few countries so strong in religious 
orthodoxy but that girls here and there hâve to reconcile 
the creed of a father and the opposed creed of a lover. These 
are the situations which Rivas handled, if not with consum- 
mate skill, at least with sufficient to preserve the attracti- 
veness of the theme. 

The Crisol de la Leaîlad is freed from the trammels of 
a regular » drama like the Morisca : gone are the unities of 
place and time ; rime alternâtes with blenk verse; the long 
scenes are divided by the entrv of new characters. But the 
weakness of the plot *, the lack of skill in its handling, and 
the improbabilités, as numerous as in Don Alvaro — if the 
coincidences are fewer, — place the drama far below its im¬ 
médiate predecessor 1 2 . 

The improbabilities of the whole situation and plot are too 
patent to need comment. The weakness of the characte- 
risation is ail but equally évident. Don Lçpe, the pretender, 
is as unconvincing to the reader as he might be expected 
to hâve been to his dupes. Don Pedro, the hero, an appea- 
ling figure in conception, has none of the attraction, in actual 
fact, of such a heroic figure as Calderon’s Constant Prince. 
Isabel and the Queen are lay figures; the acute monk, Mau- 
ricio, is rather better; but the rest of the characters are negli- 


1. The historical background will be found in. Mariana (Historia 
General de Espana : Book XI). But Rivas’ immédiate source is pro- 
bably Ruiz de Alarcôn ’s drama La Crueldad pot el Honor, with which 
this play has marked (though not verbal) resemblances. 

2. Juan Valera (op. cil., p. 174) takes quite a different view, prai- 
sing the play highly, but giving the slightest reasons in support of 
his estimate of it. 
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gible, except Berrio and Sancha, a pair of overboisterous and 
unattractive graciosos. 

The tone of the play is one of light comedy, yet a somewhat 
discordant and more serions strain is frequently hearcL The 
death of Don Lope, for example, is by no means necessary 
for the plot, which might hâve been resolved in various other 
ways. With the author's disregard for his impostor may be 
contrasted the care which he takes that Berrio may be pre- 
served instead of being poisoned by the wine, as one would 
hâve expected, or executed after the prisoner’s escape \ 

A brief mention of El Parador de Bailcn is sufficient to do 
it justice. It is as surprising that Rivas could hâve written 
such a play ten years after Don Alvaro as that he could hâve 
written TarUo voies cuanto tienes during his résidence in Malta. 
Both are Moratinian comédies, or rather farces, and the 
Parador is more ridiculous and farcical — one had almost 
said more vulgar — than its predecessor 2 . The plot is 
commonplace enough 3 . The scène is an inn, where a young 


1. Hidalgo, in his Bibliographv, praises its many fine situations. 
He stigmatises much of the play, nevertheless, as « inconducente, 
descuadernado y hasta a vcces inverosimil », adding : « Pero bien pue- 
den perdonarse estos y otros lunares, si lo son, en cambio de las ci- 
tadas escenas ». On the whole he approves of it, but for what rea- 
sons? « Es a nuestros ojos un paso de progreso, hay en ella mas in- 
terés, mâs novedad, menos monotonia de duelos, citas y tapadas, 
menos afectaciôn de imitât la escuela de Calderôn. Oido el primer 
acto, o sea jornada, parece que va a desplegarse un drama alemân 
en toda su extensiôn de proporciones y su riqueza de afectos e inci¬ 
dentes ». The italics are ours. 

2. « Es... indigna de la pluma de nuestro poeta, aunque encierre 
escenas de grâcejo indisputable » (Canote : Préfacé to Obras, ed. 185.1, 
Vol. I, p. xxxix. Ct. Escritores espanoles, p. 70) : 

« Una comedia de costumbres muy parecida a sainete y no digna 
de la célébré pluma del duque. » (Ferrer del Rio, op. cit., p. 107.) 

3. « La escena es en el parador. La acciôn empieza a las très de la 
tarde, y acaba al amanecer del dia siguiente. » 
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lady from Madrid, Dofta Clara, is to meet ber cousin. Don 
Lesmes, of Linares, to whom her father has betrothed her 
without ever having seen him. In her despair she has written 
to a gallant captain, Don Fernando, with whom she has 
fallen in love some time before, and who loves her also, and 
when the play opens he is awaiting the arrivai of Dona 
Clara and her father at the inn. With the connivance of 
the hostess he arranges that Dona Clara shall be disguised 
in a servant-maid's dress in readiness to be carried ofif in 
the night. He then makes friends with the ridiculous Don 
Lesmes, makes him stupidly drunk, introduces him to his 
future father-in-law at a suitable moment and uses him for 
his own purposes, disguised as a soldier to make love in his 
name to the equally foolish old widow Dofia Genoveva, 
who has fallen in love with himself. The attempted elope- 
ment is discovered by the father at the wrong (or the right ?) 
moment, and it is hardly necessary to fill in the details or 
to add that Fernando and ClaTa receive the patemal bles- 
sing *. 

It would be tediousto rehearse any scenes — some of which, 
such as those of the evening meal (II, 21 ff.) and Dona Geno- 
veva’s courtship (III, 16 ff.), are satisfactory enough, and 
even more, from the standpoint of farce. The characters 
are either conventional (Don Fernando, Dona Clara, Marta 
and the servants) or mere caricatures of the best créations 
of a Molière or a Moratfn. The reader may be wamed, in 
fact, from their description in the list of characters, of what 
he has to expect : 

Don Luis, hombre maduro y severo. 

Don Lesmes, sefiorito ridiculo de lugar. 

Dona Genoveva, vieja melindrosa y ridicula. 

1. This summary is given because the play is less readily available 
than the remaining ones treated in this section. 
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The editor of the 1894 édition describes the Parador de 
Baüén, which he proposes to include in the collection, as 
by no means to bedespised, if not of the first order! « No 
le faltan situaciones cômicas, y el diâlogo es chispeante y 
fâcil, y la lengua estâ manejada con maestria 1 . » But 
Canete, whom the editor quotes as calling the play « una 
farsa poco digna de la pluma de tan gran poeta 2 » knew 
better, and for ourselves, observing with surprise that the 
Parador does not appear in the collection as advertised, we 
wonder if Enrique de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, can pos- 
sibly hâve changed his mind !. 


1. I, p. XI. 

2. See Caflet?, op. cil p. 70. 
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El Desengano en un Sueiio. — Its strangc omission from the édi¬ 
tion of 1894. — Conflicting opinions on its merits. — Plot. — 
Religious or fatalistic ? — Sources. — Debts to Calderôn and Sha¬ 
kespeare. — El Desengano as a Romantic drama. — Conclusion. 


This study of Rivas’ work may be fitly concluded by an 
examination of El Desengano en un Sueho, one of the least 
known but undoubtedly most interesting of his plays. In- 
cluded in both the 1854 and 1884 éditions, it was unaccoun- 
tably omitted from that of 1894. Probably it is the finest 
of Rivas’ plays after Don Alvaro , to which, indeed, it is in 
some respects superior. Both Pacheco 1 and Hartzen- 
busch 2 , in their respective préfacés to the fourth and fifth 
volumes of the 1854 édition, acclaim it, Hartzenbusch pla- 
cing it and Don Alvaro together as two of the best drainas 


1. El primer drama fantâstico de nuestra moderna litcratura, 
comparable en profundidad con lo mas profundo que haya salido 
de Alemania, a la par que revestido con toda la gala poética de Cal¬ 
derôn... 

The quotation is from the letter (dated Eeb. 2 1855) which serves 
as préfacé to Volume IV of the collection. 

2. El Don Alvaro y El Desengano en un sueiio me pareeen iguales 
a las mejores que en todo el orbe literario se han publicado en lo 
que llevamos del siglo présenté. (Préfacé to Vol. V.) 
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of the century *. Caftete called it « la mâs original y encum- 
brada obra poética del Duque », and added : « Acaso en 
ninguna otra de las suyas atesora tan gran numéro de pen- 
samientos sublimes, versos tan robustos y sonoros, tanta 
ni tan superior elocuencia 1 2 . » Cueto is no less partial in 
his memorial speech, marking it out with Don Alvaro for 
spécial notice : « Esta obra es la que tiene carâcter mâs 
universal entre todas las del Duque de Rivas... Es, en rea- 
lidad, antes que un drama, una magnffica leyenda fantâs- 
tica... No desdeciria, por cierto, entre las mejores pro- 
ducciones de Goethe y de Lord Byron 3 4 . » « Leerlo a solas » 
says Ferrer del Rio, « produce deleite y pasmo... Es... un 
poema fantâstico desenvuelto con toda la gala de una fan¬ 
tasia esplendorosa... Es un grandioso cuadro de moral 
filosôfica y de hechicera poesia *. 

Valera, on the other hand, dislikes the drama : it is « lleno de 
un espiritu sofistico y verdaderamente pesimista y fatalista 5 ». 

El Duque quiso hacer algo como una comedia de magia y de 
grande aparato, por lo serio; pero mientras que en Don Alvaro se 


1. The préfacé is dated June g 1855, so that, in making the asser¬ 
tion, Hartzenbusch is looking back on over half the century. 

2. Escritores espanoles, p. 71. 

Earlier he was even more enthusiastic about the « alteza del pen- 
samiento filosôfico que la sublima », « el copioso raudal de poesia 
que le rinde galas y hechizos ». « Los dos primeros actos, principal - 
mente son, bajo el ültimo concepto, lo mâs rico y brillante que ha 
producido la imaginaciôn siempre fértil de nuestro poeta. » (Obras, 
ed. 1854, p. xxxix.) He adds that, with the Moro and Don Alvaro, 
the play forms a « Trimurti poética que, bajo formas distintas, 
aunque una sola en abstracto, révéla el pensamiento providencial 
y cristiano base y fundamento de las obras mâs notables del Duque 
de Rivas » (pp. xli-ii). 

3. Op. cil., p. 565. 

4. Op. cil., p. 108. 

5. Op. cit., p. 186. 
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dejô llcvar de su instinto natural sano, e hizo una obra simpâtica, 
aqui se dejô llevar, sin caer en la cuenta, de teorias pesimistas a la 
moda entonces, de un catolicismo viciado que humilia al ser humano 
mucho màs de lo que prescribe la ortodoxia, e hizo una obra falsa y 
que no puede interesar *. 

Yet this is the play which Canete thinks of as conceived 
in a profoundly Christian spirit a . Evidently there is here 
a conflict of opinion on the purpose of this play, as there 
was on the purpose of Don Alvaro. 

As the Desengano en un Sueno is not included in the stan¬ 
dard édition of Rivas’ works, it may be well, before attemp- 
ting to discuss Valera's views, to give a brief summary of 
the plot. The scene is a « desert island in the Mediterranean », 
and the hero, Lisardo, is a youth who has been kept in cap- 
tivity by his father Marcolân, an old magician anxious to 
shield his only son from the dangers into which unrestricted 
commerce with the world might lead him. At the outset 
of the action Lisardo is discovered bewailing his lot, and Mar¬ 
colân résolves that his son shall taste reality in a dream. 
He therefore puts him, by his magic, to sleep, and the boy 
is visited by the genii of Love, Wealth, Power and Evil, 
in a sériés of spectacular dream-scenes. 

In the first of these Lisardo woos, and is about to marry, 
a beautiful girl named Zora. But the Genius of Evil appears 
and causes him to covet wealth. His happiness at once 
départs until wealth is granted him, whereupon he is made 
to covet power. He becomes a valiant general, défends the 
dominions of an Oriental monarch and rides into the capital 
in triumph. But his evil genius still attends him : greedy 
for further power, he wins the love of the queen and com¬ 
passés her lord’s murder. From this point his apparent 


1. Ibid., p. 188. 

2. See p. 539, n. 2 above. 
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happiness ceases. The fear of unseen foes possesses him; 
his queen is unfaithful; and he barely escapes from death 
at the hand of assassins. Leaming that Zora, whom he 
abandoned, has died of a broken heart, he cries out in his 
bitter remorse, only to leam from Heaven that his end is 
even now at hand. The next moment sees him in prison, 
awaiting death for his crimes, when the dream ends, and 
Marcolân reappears to ask his son if he still wishes to taste 
the world’s expériences. The answer of the youth is not 
doubtful. 

This, then, is the drama which Juan Valera, speaking as 
loosely as he often did, termed « verdaderamente pesimista ». 
His objection to it is that in the interest of orthodoxy, Lisardo 
should hâve been made to repi y in the last act to his father : 
a Far from being disillusioned and wishing to go no more into 

the world, I wish more fervently than ever to go, but with 

« 

my free will and the help of Heaven, that I may be able to 
vanquish the temptations which assault me 1 .» 

Such a criticism is undoubtedly justified from the stand- 
point of orthodoxy, and to hâve given this ending to the 
drama would not greatly hâve afïected its construction nor 
destroyed its unity. But even as it is the play is profoundly 
moral, and the Christian — even the Roman tic — author 
may surely be forgiven if at times, without departing from 


1. Op. cit., pp. 187-8. « Podia haber afiadido Lisardo, que lejos de 
estar desengafiado y de no querer ya ir al mundo, queria con mâs 
fervor que nunca ir a él, a fin de probar a su padre y a cuantos de él 
dudaron, que, despierto y en el pleno uso de sus facultades no séria 
él ni traidor, ni ingrato, ni asesino, y que, con su libre albedrio y el 
auxilio del cielo, sabria combatir y triunfar de todas las tentaciones 
y de todas las malas pasiones, cuya maldad sin limite, y cuya per- 
versidad indômita también negaba, hasta cuando carecen del freno 
con que la voluntad las contiene y doma, y de la rienda con que la 
razôn las dirige. » 
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Christian morality, he bases his plays on non-Christian 
philosophy and theology. It is the tone of the play which 
makes Cafiete place it with the Moro Expôsito and Don Alvaro 
as the third work of a trilogy revealing Providential and Chris¬ 
tian ideas, and, although it may be admitted without dis¬ 
cussion that this language needs to be modified, the view 
more nearly represents the truth than does the invective 
of Juan Valera. 

The truth is that the Duque de Rivas has freed himself 
altogether in this play from the shackles of religious conven¬ 
tion, which he respected in practical'y a’l his other work, 
and which impeded the development of the general design 
of Don Alvaro, as we hâve seen. In the sense that a concep¬ 
tion of Destiny is substituted for that of the Christian Deity 
and adhered to throughout the play, El Desengano en un 
Sueno is undoubtedly « fatalistic », though not « pessimistic » 
for that reason. From the opening lines of the play Destiny 
rules suprême *. When Lisardo sleeps, his father calls on 
the powers of Heaven and Hell : 


i. Act I, Scene i. 

LISARDO 

Y es ;oh destino impio! 

Cârcel estrecha de mi ardiente brio. 


MARCOLAN 

Es mi anhelo salvar a mi hijo amado 
De las borrascas que en la humana vida 
Le tienen las estrellas prevenida, 

Y él su opresor me llama, despechado. 

* 

* * 

LISARDO 

Si condenado naci 
Y sin esperanza alguna... 
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Genios del bien y el mal, que los destinos 

Pot ocultos caminos 

Dirigis de los miseras mortales *. 

Just as before his dream began the youth had thought of 
himself as « bom under an evil star 3 », so, after usurping 
the throne, he tells his Queen that it is « Destiny » which 
has put the burden of the throne upon his shoulders 3 , and 
the Queen reciprocates, speaking of the height to which his 
« star » has raised him 4 . He wonders why his Destiny did 
not place him in a royal cradle 3 , whether man can be the 


Si tal mi destino fué. 

Que es imposible lo fuera, 

< Para qué un aima tan fiera • 

Dentro de mi pecho hallé? 


LISARDO 

Si tal mi destino fué 
Cumplase pronto. 

1. Act i, Scene i. 

2. jPobre Lisardo, nacido 

Bajo estrella tan impia! (Act I, Scene il.) 

3. Act III, Scene 1. 

Contemplaba, amada es posa, 

El gran peso que el destino 
Ha colocado en mis hombros. 

4. Ibid. 

... la altura 

Do tu estrella y mi cariûo 
Te han colocado... 


5. Act III, Scene 11. 


El destino 

Me neg6 el que naciera en regiacuna... 
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sport of some incompréhensible power *, if man's destiny 
is to commit crime a . So when he has escaped from the regai 
feast he exclaims : 

Aqui del mundo 
De crimenes, tomando 
Al de placer y amor, el furibundo 
Rigor de mi destino iré amansando 3. 

And when he is attacked after the disappearance of the 
Angel, he cries, in what may be his last moment : 

Huyamos, si un camino 
A un me guarda piadoso mi destino. 

♦ 

♦ ♦ 

|No le hay — sôlo la muerte! 

Cûmplase pronto mi tremenda suerte *. 

At the end of the dream Marcolân conjures the spirits by 
the same invocation as he had used earlier, though one is 
left wondering what exactly « Destiny » can be, since the 
magician daims to control the spirits of good and evil 

i. Ibid. (Es el hombre, santo cielo, 

Juguete de otro poder 
Que no alcanza a comprender? 
iQué horror da, qué desconsuelo 
Pensar que asi pueda ser! 

z. Act 111 , Scene iv. 

Un asesino soy — j|jUn asesinoü! 

( Es de los hombres el destino horrendo 
El de ser criminales? — jlnfelices! — 

; Misera condiciôn en que nacemos! 

3. Act IV, Scene 1. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Pues que va obedecisteis mi conjuro, 

Alejàos de este escollo en el momento. 
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who themseîves are said to shape the fates of wretched mortals. 

The originality of the play is somewhat impaired by many 
réminiscences from native and frein foreign literature. The 
underlying idea of a moral lesson being leamt through a 
dream brought about by the arts of a magician is of course 
Oriental, and its various modes of expression are too nume- 
rous to be described. One of the first of these in Spanish 
literature is the story of D. Illân in the Conde Lucanor, which, 
however, has hardly any resemblance to Rivas’ plav, though 
Canete l 2 , attracted to it presumably by the characters of 
D. Illân and his son, gives it by implication a part in the 
évolution of El Desengano en un Sueno. Canizares' « Comedia 
famosa » Don Juan de Espina en su patria, also mentioned 
by Canete 3 as having a resemblance with this play, is utterly 
unlike it in spirit, as in plot. The principal figure. Don Juan 
de Espina, « grandisimo embustero », cannôt be compared 
with the grave Marcolân, and the few points of character and 
situation which are not dissimilar are quite unimportant 3 . 

The author's debt to La Vida es Sueno, suggested by his 
title, is not very marked except in the opening scene, where 
Lisardo soliloquises in a fashion as like to that of Segis- 
mundo as the situations of the two are alike. Both complain 
of their loneliness : 

SEGISMUNDO LISARDO 

Desde que naci <<Es vida, \triste de mi! 

(Si esto es nacer) sôlo advierto Es vida, j ciel os! acaso 
Este rûstico desierto, Aquesta vida que paso 

Donde misérable vivo. Con sôlo mi padre aqui ? 

1. Op. cit., p. 73. 

2. Op. cit., p. 74. 

3. E. g., the a play within a play » in Act I, where an actor is crow- 
ned as Alexander the Great; the supernatural personages and scenic 
efiects; perhaps also in some degree, Caûizares' Laura. But none 
of these need be more than chance resemblances. 

REVUE HISPANIQUE. 35 
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Both feel their very soûls striving against their captivity : 

l Y teniendo yo mâs a’ma, 1 Para qué un aima tan fiera 

ïengo menos libertad? Dentro de mi pecho hallé? 

Both compare their lots with thoseof brute beasts, and the 
comparison is not unnatural, since Segismundo is clothed 
« en traje de fiera » and Lisardo « vestido de pieles y con as- 
pecto de salvaje ». Here the similarities end. 

A much more likely Spanish source than any of these is a 
certain « gran comedia de magia » called Suenos hay que lec- 
ciones son, 0 E/ectos del desengaho, which was extremely popu- 
lar, both in Madrid and the provinces, at about the time this 
play was written *. A crude and second-rate prose comedy, 
it is like Rivas’ play not only in the use of tableaux, the arti- 
ficial dream-scenes, and the mingling of abstract with hu- 
man characters, but also in the general nature of the plot. 

The central figure is a shepherd named Darcilo, who has 
left his rustic home, Teresa his wife and his little son Eurilo 
for the attractions of town life, which hâve captivated him. 
A pilgrim prophesies to Teresa, who is mouming her lot, 
that before the new day breaks her husband will hâve 
repented of his folly 2 . When Darcilo retums, preparatorily 
to leaving his family again for ever, the pilgrim puts him to 
sleep by magic, and the dream-scenes begin. 

We are in the palace of « Otôn » (Otho). Before us are 


1. I am ignorant of the exact date of the play. The copy which 
I hâve seen, in the University Library, Valencia, bears the date 1808, 
and has the following tïtle-page : 

Sueftos hay que lecciones son, I! o efectos del desengafio. Il Draina 
alegôrico en cinco actos !l Refundido por D. M. A. Igual. Il Repre- 
sentada en el Coliseo de la Cruz de esta Corte. Il 

2. Among the platitudes which he utters is this : 

«Cuanto sucede en el mundo es un suefio... Hoy nacemos, mafiana 
morimos. » 
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Ment, an old man in rags, and Fortune, in grand array, who 
promises Darcilo to lead him to success. He accepts, and 
straightway the Princess Rosamund falls in love with Darcilo, 
who wins her hand in a tourney and is rewarded by Otho 
with a ducal sword and princely diadem. Grandees do him 
homage, shortly he is to marry Rosamund — but the shades 
of Teresa and Eurilo appear and only by an effort can he 
persist in his résolve to abandon them. 

The scene changes to the Temple of Happiness, where ail 
is prepared for themarriage. In spite of ail the royal array 
Rosamund is sad, for her lover seems strangely altered. 
Then we see Pride, dagger in hand, dragging Teresa and 
Eurilo to the altar of sacrifice. The story of Darcilo's dé¬ 
sertion is told, and Rosamund, horror-stricken, leaves the 
Temple with her father. 

Darcilo is driven from the palace and has to fly for his 
very life. At this point he awakens. He is in his home 
with his family and the Pilgrim. « jUn Dios fué el que me 
condujo en suefios! » he cries. His repentance is décisive; 
he embraces his wife and son, and the play concludes with 
a dance. 

Both on internai and extemal evidence it seems probable, 
though (considering the number of dream-plays extant) 
by no means certain, that Rivas used this comedy as the 
basis of his own» But he embellished his original very 
greatly by his imaginative faculty, and also by borrowings 
from English literature, — notably Shakespeare — the extent 
of which has not before been realised. 

The play might well represent the fruits of Rivas’ Shakes- 
pearean reading, — especially his reading of The Tetn- 
pest, Macbeth and Hamlet, so numerous and so striking 
are the passages which suggest borrowing. The play 
recalls The Tempest at least as much as La Vida es Sueho. 
The scene of El Desengaho en un Sueho, as of The Tem- 
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pest, is a lonely island; the Prospero-like Marcolàn is a 
magician; his son, like Prospero's daughter, has spent ail 
his life on the island with him. It is the magical powers 
of each father which cause and control the entire action of 
the play : Marcolàn rules from his grtUa as Prospero does from 
his « cell 1 ». 

Both plays open in a storxn; and as in Shakespeare « a 
tempestuous noise of thunder and lightning » is heard, so 
in Rivas « se verân relâmpagos y se oiran truenos 2 ». Lisardo, 
who in the first scene has something of Caliban's aspect 3 , 
is put to sleep, at the beginning of the play, by his father’s 
magic, exactly as Miranda is in Shakespeare 4 . Zora is the 
first woman whom Lisardo has seen, as Ferdinand gives 
Miranda ail but her first sight of a man \ Each exclaims 
at the vision, using similar words : 


1. Tempest, I, u. 

2. Stage directions to I, i of each play. 

3. He is « vestido de pieles y con aspecto de salvaje ». (I, 1). 

4. Tempest, l, 11 : 

PROSPERO 

Thou art inclined to sleep; 'tis a good dulness, 

And give it way : I know thou canst not choose. 

(Miranda sleeps.) 

Desengano, I, 1 : 

LISARDO 

Reposaré. 


MARCOLAN 

Si hijo mio (aparté) 

Ya empieza el conjuro a obrar. 

Le tocaré con la vara 
Y al sueflo se rendirâ... 

En sueflo profundo esté.. 

5. /. e. except her father and Caliban (I, u, 444-5). 
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MIRANDA LISARDO 

What is’t? a spirit? ...dQué es?... joh Dios!.;. lo que 

Lord, how it looks about! Be- [alli veo? 

[Keve me, sir, j Una mujer!... 

It carnes a brave form *. ... gai larda y bella i. 2 ... 

The récognition in each play is followed by a love-scene — 
for the two at once fall in love — and Zora's father blesses 
the impending union, as Miranda’s father does at a ’ater 
stage of the Tempest . The blessing, in each play, however, 
is conditional 3 4 . At the end of Rivas' scene there is some- 
thing resembling the rus tic Masque of the Tempest which 
follows the betrothal : the later is surely inspired by the 
earlier : 

Enter certain Reapers, pro- Sale por un lado y otro una 
perly habited : they join with. tropa de salvajes y de silûdos 
the Nymphs in a graceful que bailan en derredor (de Li- 
dance, etc. 4. sardo y Zora 5 ). 

A number of verbal and other minor resemblances makes it 
morally certain that the Tempest is Rivas' primary inspi¬ 
ration 6 . 

ê 

i. Tempest , I, n. 

z. Desengano, I, il. 4 

3. Tempest, IV, 1, Desengano, I, 11. Ferdinand is to respect Miran- 
da’s virginity till the marnage is over; Lisardo is to fulfil his « sacred 
obligations ». 

4. Tempest, IV, 1. 

5. Desengano, I, 11. 

6. I append a number, three of which I owe to a former pupil. 
Miss Emily Greenwood. Some may of course be fortuitous resem¬ 
blances, but most seem genuine borrowings : 

(a) The magic banquet in the Tempest (III, ni), which afterwards 
disappears, together with Ariel, by a « quaint device »; the witch’s 
throne, which frrst appears, and later vanishes < por e 9 COtillôn » 
together with the witch and her train. 
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Lisardo's discovery that Zora has died of her love for him 

takes us to Hamlet, and we see in Act IV, Scene i, where 

~ — - - - - - !■■■■■ 

(b) The « glistering apparel » brought in by Ariel (IV, i); the 

« magnificas ropas » brought in by pages for Lisardo and Zora (I, ni). 

(c) Towards the end of each play : 

% 

PROSPERO 

Now does my project gather to a head... (V, i.) 

marcolan 

El conjuro estâ cumplido. (IV, n.) 

(d) The apostrophes of the magicians to the spirits : 

PROSPERO 

Ye elves of hills, brooks, standing lakes and groves, 

* 

» * 

... tliis rough magic 
I here abjure 

# 

» * 

I’il break my staff, 

Bury it certain fathoms in the eairth 

And deeper than did ever plummet sound 

1*11 drown my book. (V, i.) 

marcol a n 

Espiritus celestes e infernales 

★ 

¥ * 

Alejâos de este escollo en el momento, 

Y a la regiôn del viento, 

Tornad, o de la tierra al centro oscuro. (IV, U.) 

(e) The noise of huntcrs and the entrv of spirits in the shape of 
dogs and hounds » (Tempest, IV, 1) ; the « cuerno de caza », « ladridos * 
and « perros de caza » of Desengano, 1 , u. 

(I) 'I he awakemng of Shakespearc’s courtiers and sailors to a 
# happy ending * suggcsts the similar awakening of Lisardo. 
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Lisardo meets the funeral procession, a réminiscence of tht 
beginning of the last act in Shakespeare. Lisardo, like 
Hamlet, talks with the gravedigger, endeavours to enter 
his love’s grave (though in different fashion) and déclarés his 
love for the dead girl. 

Even before that point there hâve been suggestions (and 
hardly less noticeable ones) of Hamlet. The rejection of 
Zora by Lisardo 1 is almost as merciless in its deliberateness 
as the far bolder and finer scene in which Hamlet mocks 
Ophelia 2 , and the only likely influence of Shakespeare here 
is seen in the idea of detailing the dialogue at length. But 
the celebrated « play-scene 3 » is surely mirrored in the 
crime 4 which ends Rivas' secônd act, and which it will be 
sufficient to record in his words : 

LISARDO 

i Basta, volemos 1 

Se hunde el trono por el escotillôn por donde saliô, y se descubre en 
el espacio que ocupaba una ancha puerta; y dentro al rey dormido en 
un magnifico lecho de purpura, a la lue de una lâmpara. Todo el teatro 
estarâ oscuro, menos la alcoba. 


REINA 

(Dândole un punal y senaldndole al rey.) 

jAlli estâ todo, Lisardo I 

1 

(Lisardo titubea horrorizado. La reina lo empuja, y él se arroja deci - 
dido, enarbolando el punal, y cae el telôn.) 

In each play the queen plays a part (active or passive) in 
her husband's murder and afterwards marries his murderer. 


1. Desengano, II, ii. 

2. Hamlet, III, 1. 

3. Hamlet, III, 11. 

4. Desengano, II, 11. 
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The queen’s incitements to Lisardo, which culmina te 
in her giving him the dagger, are suggestive rather of Macbeth 
than of Hamlet. She chastises him with the valour of her 
tongue, not indeed in identical, but at least in similar terms : 

l Qué turbaciôn te agita 1 ? What, quite unmann’d in folly * ? 

I Per o tiemblas? Yon mar ail with this starting 3l 

Art thou afeard 

Si, tiemblas. < Acaso To be the same in thine own act 

£1 valor te falta 4 ? [and valour 

As thou art In desire 5 ? 

Her reply to Lisardo’s « \ Dormido ! » 

Dormido. Y es necesario 
Que en la etemidad despierte 6 . 

recalls the famous « If we should fai 1 ? We fail 7 » in its 

calm confidence, and in its verbal expression the equally 
well-known 

LADY 

And when goes hence ? 

MACBETH 

To-morrow, as he purposes. 

LADY 

O never 

Shall sun that morrow see 8 ! 


1. Desengaiio, II, il. 

2. Macbeth, III, ni. 

3. Macbeth, V, 1. 

4. Desengaiio, II, il. 

5. Macbeth. I, vu. 

6. Desengaiio, II, 11. 
.7. Macbeth, I, vu. 

S. Macbeth. I, v. 
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The drugging of the grooms is a preparatory précaution, 
for each king is murdered in his sleep 

When Duncan is asleep Voy a preparar el golpe, 

A sosegar el palacio,. 

* * A adormecer a las gnard ias, 

his two chamberlains ^ alejar los cortesanos, 

Will I with wine and wassail Y tornaré en busca tuya J . 

so convince 
That memory, the warder of the 

[brain, 

Shall be a fume, and the receipt 
A limbeck only [of reason 

If ail this is noteworthy, however, much more so is the 
dialogue between Lisardo and the queen after the deed is 
done. There is Shakespeare in almost every line : 

reina : Nadie, nadie sospechô 

Que el golpe que alli te ha puesto, 

Fué de tu mano, o muy presto, 

Si hubo sospécha, pasô 1 2 3 . 

lisardo (Confuso) : ^De mi mano 4 ? Si, lo fué. 

reina : Déjà esos recuerdos vanos 5 . 

Rendidos los cortesanos 
Vendrân a besarla 6 . 

1. Macbeth, I, vu. 

2. Desengano, II, n. 

3. Cf. the tenour of Macbeth, III, n. 

4. See note 2 on next page.' 

5. II, 11. Consider it not so deeply. 

* 

* * 

These deeds must not be thought 
After these ways... 

6. III, iii. My worthy lord, 

Your noble friends do lack you. 
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lisab do ( A sus fado) : i Qué ? 

I Mi mano ? 

rein a : Tu mano, si *. 

lisardo ( Mirdndoic norrorisado la mono J : 

{Esté, de sangre manchadat 
l Lo ves ? 

reina (Turbada, y ttconociendo la mano de Lisardo) : 

No, no tiene nada. 

lisardo : Una mancha tiene aqui. 

reina : ^Déliras? 

lisardo (Como enajcnado) : No, no deliro. 

Que me juren, esté bien. 

Que la corona mi sien 
Cifia — y aun a mis aspiro. 

Pero esconderé la mano, 

Porque de sangre una gota 

La mancha — Si alguien la nota J . 

» 

The latter part of this dialogue is almost a translation of 
phrases from the sleep-walking scene : 

Yet here’s a spot... Out, damned spot! out, I say!... What, 
will these hands ne’er be clean?... Wash your hands... Corne, 
give me your hand 3 ... 

With regard to the character of Lisardo, it may be noted 
that he is a valiant general, who, like Macbeth, has won 

1. II, h. Macbeth : This is a sorry sight 

(Looking at his hands.) 

... As they had seen me with these hangman’s hands. 

2. Desengano, II, il. 

3. Macbeth , V, I. 
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« golden opinions » by his bravery *, and that among others 
the king whom he is later to murder lavishes praises upon 
him 2 . 


1. Desengaüo, II, I : 

GUERRERO 

jViva nuestro general, 

El valeroso Lisardo! 

UNO DEL PUEBLO 

% 

Defendiéndonos gallardo 
Adquiriô nombre inmortal. 

TODOS 

jViva nuestro general! 

This strain continues throughout the scene. Cf. Macbeth, I, n. 
pas sim. 

Brave Macbeth — well he deserves that pâme — - 

* 

* * 

O valiant cousin, worthy gentleman! 

* 

* * 

Bellona’s bridegroom... 

* 

• * 

Noble Macbeth, 

* 

* * 

Ile is full so valiant 
And in his commendations I am fed ; 

It is a banquet to me 

* 

* * 

It is a peerless kinsman. 

2. Cf. note i above (mcst ol the commendations being Duncanst 
with Desengaüo, Act. II, Scene n, passint. 
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Only less noticeable axe the unseen dagger spoken of by 
the Evil Genius in the same scene *; the reproaches which 
the Queen directs to Lisardo after the murder a ; the royal 
feast which follows the accession of Lisardo 3 ; the appearance 
of the witch to Lisardo after his crime 4 ; and the passing 
across the stage of the spectre of the murdered King. The 
last is distinctly like the appearance of the « blood-bolter'd 
Banquo » : 

Sale râpidamente por escotillôn el.cspectro del rey con manto y corona, 
y tnoslrdndole el pecho herido y brotando sangre. 


REY 


jTraidor, yo te protegt 
Y me distes este pago! 


(Hûndese.) 


LISARDO 


Mi poder es colosal. 

Toda envidia se desarme. 
i Quién • puede de aqui arrancarme ? 


(Suetia bajo el tablado la Voz del 
De un asesino el puflal. 


to del Mal.) 


lisardo (Bajando precipitado del trono, con la mayor agitaciôn) t 

jCielos! — iQué idea de horror 

Me confunde de repente?... etc. (III, i. Cf. Macbeth, II, i.) 

2. REINA 

<<Qué os aqueja? — cQué os asusta? 

I Por qué de repente os miro 

Tan turbado? etc. (III, i. Cf. Macbeth, III, u, iv.) 

3. III, v, and mentioned also in preceding scenes of the act. Cf. 
Macbeth III, iv. In each the new king is surrounded by nobles 
who as vet hâve no suspicion of the trcachery which won him the 
throne. 

4. III, n. As in Shakespeare (IV. 1) the witch prophesies « un 
apuro Terrible y duro ». 
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lisardo (Pasmado de terror). 

cQué han visto mis ojos? jAht — 
iQué visiôn tan es pan table ! 

Y yo, jcuàn abominable 
Me miro y contemplo ya 1 2 ! 

Other possible Shakespearean réminiscences are the speech 
of Lisardo about the weight of his crown, which might 
hâve been inspired by Prince Henry’s well-known apos¬ 
trophe 3 , and the numerous references to Lisardo’s lust for 
power, which are so strong as rather to suggest to the reader 
the characters of Marlowe or the chief personage of Goethe’s 
Faust. 

The charm of the play does not lie solely in its dramatic 
qualities. The tone of lofty morality which pervades it, con- 
trasting with the fairy-like surroundings and the attrac- 
tiveness and variety of its scenery, are responsible for the 
interest which it has for the reader, and for the peculiar 
favour with which it was regarded by its author 3 . The 
atmosphère of the dream-scene is wonderfully true to expé¬ 
rience; one such scene succeeds another in the inconséquent 
way peculiar to dreamland; the author leaves unmade a 
score of explanations and a hundred questions of critics 
unanswered. In the vagueness and mistiness of these dream- 
scenes, too, the play is essentially the work of a Romantic. 

Other Romantic effects abound. The métrés* show a 
variety which compensâtes for the lack of prose; the love of 
striking scenes and of action on the stage is indulged without 
difficulty on account of the peculiar plan of the drama; the 
elaborate stage directions are very noticeable. The plot is 


1. IV, ii. Cf. Macbeth, IV, i. 

2. 2 Henry IV, IV, iv, 21 ff. This is not, however, a play wnich 
one would suppose Rivas to hâve read. 

3. See Appendix II. 
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supposed to tâke place « a mediados del siglo XIV >»; but, 
as the mention of the epoch at the beginning of the play is 
made to imply, this fact is only of importance in so far as 
it concems the costumes \ As in the Tempest, the unities 
of time and place are observed *, but the nature of the play 
makes them meaningless, since the dream plot roams from 
one scene to another as dreams will. 

It remains to be noted that this « fantastic drama » has 
no well-marked dramatic construction. It is more nearly 
akin to a succession of tableaux (the love for which, as we 
hâve seen, was a feature of Rivas' dramatic genius), than is 
any other of his plays. This is not the only production in 
which he sought to free himself from the restrictions of or- 
thodox drama, and though he succeeds here less than in 
the Romances and Legends (since the play which he produ- 
ced is exceedingly difficult to stage), few will prefer before 
it any other of his dramas than Don Alvaro. 

The story of Rivas’ career as a dramatist has, it is trae, 
only too well-marked an element of bathos, but at least it 
may be said that this.among his later dramas, is not unworthy 
of one who was a painter and a narrative poet by tempé¬ 
rament and talent, and a dramatist by the not unhappy 
influence of circumstances. 

E. Allison Peers. 

University of Liverpool. 


1. La acciôn... se supone para los trajes acaecida a mediados del 
siglo xiv. 

2. (La acciôn) pasa en un islote desierto del Mediterrâneo. Em- 
pieza al ponerse el sol y concluye al amanecer del dia siguiente. 
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The following Bibliography comprises the principal works 
which I hâve consulted in preparing the preceding study. 
Names of current books of reference — encyclopaedias, 
historiés of literature, etc , —are not included, nor any book 
or article which has been consulted only to ascertain some 
minor detail or is quite ephemeral in nature. My object 
is to give a serviceable list of authorities for the use of future 
students of Rivas' work. More detailed references will 
be found in the notes on the text. 

I. Works of Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. 

II. Translations of the same. 

III. Commentaries and critical estimâtes of value. 
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WORKS OF ANGEL DE SAAVEDRA, DUQUE DE RIVAS 

* 

(The title-pages are reproduced of the principal works only.) 


1814. Poesias de Don Angel de Saavedra, Remirez de 
Baquedâno. Cadiz : 1814. Imprenta Patriôtica. A cargo 
de D. Ramon Hovve, pp. 123. 

(The rare first édition, to be found in the University Library of 
Sevilla.) 

1816. Aliatar, Tragedia en cinco actos, de D. Angel de 
Saavedra, Remirez de Baquedâno. Representada por 
primera vez en el teatro de esta ciudad el dia 8 de 
Julio del présente ano. Sevilla : Imprenta de Caro, 
1816. 

(Rare : I hâve seen two copies, both in the Biblioteca Munici¬ 
pal, Madrid.) 

1820-1. (H. T.) Poesias de Saavedra. (Facing T. : engraving 

of the author.) (T.) Poesias de Don Angel de Saavedra, 
Remirez de Baquedâno. Segunda edicion, corregida y 
aumentada. Tomo Primero. Madrid : Imprenta de 
I. Sancha, 1820. Vol. II has no H. T.; similar T. 
but with«Tomo segundo » and « 1821 », pp. 231 +308. 
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1830. Corona funebre en honor de la excelentfsima Sra. 
Dofia Maria de la Piedad Roca de Togores, duquesa 
de Frias y de Uceda, marquesa de Villena, etc., etc. 
Madrid, 1830, imp. de E. Aguado, lib. de La Publicidad. 

1834. El Moro Expôsito, o Côrdoba y Burgos en el siglo 
décimo, leyenda en doce romances por Don Angel 
de Saavedra. En un apéndice se anaden la Florinda y 
algunas otras composiciones inéditas del mismo autor. 
Paris, en la libreria hispano-americana de la Calle de 
Richelieu, No. 60, 1834. 2 tom., pp. 462 -f- 498. 

(Contains also Florinda, with some Romances and Lyrics. 

1835. (H. T.) D. Alvaro 6 la Fuerza del Sino (T.) D. Al¬ 
varo 6 la Fuerza del Sino. Drama original en cinco 
jomadas, y en prosa y verso, de Don Angel de Saave¬ 
dra, Duque de Rivas (Fig.) Madrid : Imprenta de Don 
Tomas Jordan, 1835, pp. 119. 

Back of H. T. : Este drama es propiedad de D. Tomds Jordan, 
y se hallarâ de venta en su libreria y almacen de papel, Puerta del 
Sol, acera de la Soledad, nûmero 3, trente’ â la fuente, â 8rs. en rûs- 
tica. 

This édition, which forms part of Vol. II of Galeria dramdtica, 
is not rare, but an interesting acting copy is to be found in the Biblio- 
teca Municipal, Madrid, with manuscript acotaciones changing the 
number of minor characters, altering or adding to stage directions, 
assigning minor parts to different persons, and expurgating the 
text. 

On p. 119 of the édition are found the following « notes » : 

Los trages son los que se usaban a mediados del siglo pasaJo. 

Si no hubiese bastantes actores, puede uno mismo ejecutar dos o 
très de los personages subaltemos que solo figuran en distintas jor- 
nadas. 

Si por la mala disposicion de nuestros escenarios no se pudiese 
cambiar a la vista la decoraciôn de la segunda jornada, se echarâ 
momentâneamente un telôn supletorio que représenté una âspera 
montafia de noche. 

REVIE HISPANIQt'E. 36 
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Este drama se estrenô en Madrid en el teatro del Principe la noche 
del dia 22 de marzo de 1835; desempeüando los principales papeles 
la seftora Concepcion Rodriguez, y los seflores Luna, Romeas, Lo- 
pez, etc. 

In the Biblioteca Municipal, Madrid, there are also three manus- 
cript copies of Don Alvaro, two apparently copies of the 1835 édi¬ 
tion, and a third probably of that of 1839. Ail three copies hâve a 
number of variations from the printed text, having, it would seem, 
been made for acting purposes.) 

0 

1838 . Discursos pronunciados en el Senado por los senores 
duque de Rivas, Marqués de Mira flores y Obispo de 
Côrdoba en las sesiones de los dfas i° y 2° de marzo 
de 1838. Madrid, Imprenta de la Compania Tipo- 
grâfica, lib. de Bailly-Bailliere, 1838, pp. 56. 

(Not common. A copy may be seen in the Biblioteca Menéndez 
Pelayo, Santander.) 

1839 . D. Alvaro ô la Fuerza del Sino, drama original en 
5 jomadas y en prosa y verso, de D. Angel de Saavedra, 
Duque de Rivas. Madrid : en la imprenta de Yenes, 
Calle de Segovia/num. 6, 1839, PP- I0 °- 

(The only copy of this édition which I hâve seen is in the Biblio¬ 
teca Municipal, Madrid, whére it is bound up with some other play s 
in a « Colecciôn de Comedias ». It lacks the dedicatory préfacé 
which is found in the 1835 édition.) 

1840 . Tanto vales cuanto ticnes, comedia en très actos 
y en verso de D. Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. 
(Fig.) Madrid, Imprenta de Repullés. 1840, pp. 123. 

(In Vol. XXV of Galeria dramâtica : Colecciôn de las mejores obras 
del teatro moderne espanol. This is presumably the volume entered 
by Hidalgo as a Madrid, lib. de Cuesta, 1840 »; the volumes of the 
Galeria dramâtica were published by the Librerias de Escamilla 
y Cuesta, though their imprint does not appear on the title-page 
of every play, but on the collective title-page of each volume only.) 
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1841 . Romances histôricos de D. Angel de Saavedra, 
Duque de Rivas. Paris, Libreria de Vicente Salvâ, 
Calle de Lille, N° 4,1841, pp. 502. 

1841 . Romances histôricos de D. Angel de Saavedra, 
Duque de Rivas. Madrid, 1841. Imprenta de D. Vi¬ 
cente de Lalama, Calle de las Huertas, num. 8, 
pp. xxxv -f 470. 

1841 . La Morisca de Alajuar, comedia en très jornadas 
de Don Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. Madrid : 
en la imprenta de Yenes, Calle de Segovia, num. 6, 
1841. 

(In Vol. XXX of Galeria dramâtica.) 

1841 . Solaces de un Prisionero, 6 Très Noches de Madrid. 
Comedia en très jornadas compuesta para el Liceo 
Artistico y Literario de Madrid, por Don Angel de 
Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. (Fig.) Madrid : en la 
imprenta de Yenes, Calle de Segovia, num. 6, 1841, 
pp. 100. 

(In Vol. XXVI of Galeria dramâtica.) 

1842 . El Crisol de la Lealtad. Comedia en très jornadas, 
original de Don Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas 
(Fig.). Madrid, Imprenta de Repullés, 1842, pp. 103. 

(In Vol. XXXVII of Galeria dramâtica.) 

1844 . El Desengano en un Sueiio. Drama fantâstico en 
cuatro actos, origigal (sic) de Don Angel de Saavedra, 
Duque de Rivas. (Fig.) Madrid, Imprenta de D. José 
Repullés, Agosto de 1844, pp. 105. 

(In Vol. LIV of Galeria dramâtica.) 
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1844. El Parador de Bailen. Comedia en très actos y en 
vérso de Don Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. 
Madrid. Imprenta de D. José Repullés, Setiembre 
de 1844, pp. 102. 

(In Vol. LV of Galeria dramdtica.) 

1844. In Revista de Espana y del Extranjero, Vol. IX, 
1844. (a) « Viaje a las ruinas de Peste » (dated from 
Naples, May 30 1844), pp. 145-167; (b) « Viaje al 
Vesubio », undated, pp. 333-349- 

1848. (H. T.) Sublevacion de Napoles, el ano 1647. (T.) 

Sublevacion de Napoles capitaneada por Masanielo, 
con sus antecedentes y consecuencias hasta el resta- 
blecimiento del gobiemo espanol. Estudio histôrico 
de D. Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. (Epigraph.) 
Tomo Primero. Madrid, Imprenta de La Publicidad, 
a cargo de M. Rivadeneyra, Calle de Jésus del 
Valle, nüm. 6, 1848. (Vol. II has similar title-page,) 
pp. 294 + 231. 

1851. El Crepusculo de la tarde, versos de Don Angel 
Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. La Azucena Milagrosa, 
leyenda por el mismo autor, edicion adomada con 
14 grabados dibujados por Don Vicente Urrabieta, 
grabados por Murcia, Vierge, Moedo, Camicero, Bur- 
gos, Coderch, Severini y Cruz. Regalo a los suscritores 
a Las Novedades que lo sean al menos por seis meses 
antes del i° de enero de 1852. Madrid, Imprenta del 

Semanario Pintoresco Espanol y de La Ilustraciôn, 

♦ 

a cargo de D. G. Alhambra, Jacometrezo, 26. 1851, 
PP- 5 1 - 

(There seems to hâve been also another édition of these poems 
1 ? pirated] in the same year, but I hâve not been able to see it or 
ünd more details than those given by Cafiete \op. cil., infra, p. 92j. 
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1854-5. Obras complétas de D. Angel de Saavedra, Duque 
de Rivas, de la Real Academia Espanola, corregidas 
por él mismo. Tomo I, Poesias sueltas y poemas cor- 
tos. Madrid, Imprenta de la Biblioteca Nueva, Calle 
de las Infantas, num. 17. 1854. 

(Vol. I, has Prologue by Cafiete; Lifeof Rivas by « N. P. D. », to 1842,. 
with continuation to date by « M*** »; Poesias sueltas; £1 Paso Hon- 
roso, poema; Florinda, poema. Vol. II has MoroExpôsito, with author’s 
letter to Frere, and prologue by «A. A. G.» «escrito a nombre del 
autor »; Vol. III contains Romances histôricos [with author's pro¬ 
logue as préfacé]; La Azucena Milagrosa, leyenda; Maldonado» 
leyenda; El Aniversario, leyenda; Vol. IV begins with a letter by 
Pacheco to Rivas, and contains Tanto vales cuanto tienes, comedia; 
Don Alvaro o la Fuerza del Sino, drama; Solaces de un prisioneroo- 
Très noches de Madrid, comedia; La Morisca de Alajuar, comedia; 
El Crisol de la lealtad, drama; El DesengafLo en un Sueflo, drama 
fantâstico. Vol. V, with a long préfacé by J. E. H., contains La 
Sublevadôn de Nâpoles, etc. ; Breve Resefia de la Historia del Reino- 
de las dos Sicilias; otras compoçiciones brèves.) 

1854. In Reyes Contemporaneos, Cotnpendio histérico-filo- 
séfico dé todas las monarquias (Madrid, 1854), Vol III,. 
pp. 609-670, « Dos Sicilias » por el Duque de Rivas. 

1857. Don Alvaro o la Fuerza del Sino. Drama original en 
cinco jomadas, en prosa y verso, por D. Angel de 
Saavedra, duque de Rivas. Madrid, 1857, imp. de 
C. Lopez, lib. de Cuesta. En 8° mayor. 

(From Hidalgo, Vol. II, [p. 335, who adds : « Este drama ha sido- 
aprobado para su representaciôn por la junta de censura de los teatros- 
del Reino en 19 de abril de 1849. » I hâve not seen the édition.) 

1857. Introduction to Obras poéticas de Bernardino Fer — 
ndndez de Velasco, Duque de Frias, Madrid, 1857. 

1858. Discursos leidos en las sesiones pûblicas, que para 
dar posesiôn de plazas de numéro ha celebrado desde 
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1852 la Real Academia de la Historia. Madrid, 1858. 

(Includes Rivas' Discurso de recepdôn : « Sobre la utilidad e im- 
portancia del estudio de la historia y sobre el acierto con que la pro- 
mueve la Academia », together with Martinez de la Rosa’s reply 
(April 24 1853.) 

1860. In Diseursos leidos ante la Real Academia Espanola. 
en la recepciôn pûblica de Don C. Nocedal, Madrid, 
1860, is the « reply » of the Duque de Rivas. 

1862. Prologue to La Famille Alvareda, by Fernân Ca- 
ballero. 

1874. Algunos poesias familiares (A mi esposa — Al 
Sr. D. Salustiano de Olôzaga — A Dido abandonada 
— Epfstola) in Album Poético Espanol, Madrid, 
i874. PP- 377-386. 

1880 (?). Romances histôricos de D. Angel de Saavedra, 
Duque de Rivas. Madrid, 1880 (?). 2vol.,pp.i74 -f- 142. 

(The date is not clear. I hâve only seen one copy of this édition, 
which is in the library of the Duque de T’Serclaes. It contains 
seventeen of the Romances, with two lyrics : ‘La Catedral de Sevilla’ 
and ‘En el hospital de Baza'. The title-page indicates that the édi¬ 
tion was part of the Biblioteca de la Correspondencia de Espaâa and 
presented gratuitously to the subscribers to that journal.) 

1881. Sublevaciôn de Nâpoles, capitaneada por Masa- 
nielo, Madrid, Victor Saiz, 1881. 

(Preceded by an » Estudio histôrico del Duque de Rivas ». Part 
of the Biblioteca Clâsica.) 

1882. Don Alvaro, o la Fuerza del Sino, in Autores dra- 
mdticos contempordneos (ed. Novo y Colsôn, Vol. I, 
pp. 1-79). Madrid, 1882. 

(Edited by Manuel Caiiete, with a biographical and critical notice, 
later incorporated in its author’s longer study of 1884.) 
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1884-5. Obras complétas de D. Angel de Saavedra, Duque 
de Rivas, de la Real Academia Espanola, Ilustradas 
con dibujos de D. Apeles Mestres. Tomo primero. 
(Fig.) Barcelona, Montaner y Simon, Editores, Calle 
de Aragon, Numéros 309 y 311, 1884. 2 vol.; Vol. I, 
pp. xviii -f- 430; Vol. II (dated 1885 and adding 
‘Director que fué de la Real Academia Espanola’), 

PP- 527- 

(Contents : Vol. I, Prôlogo (Manuel Cafiete) and Vida del autor 
hasta el aflo de 1842 (Nicomedes Pastor Diaz), both as in the édition 
of 1854-5. — Poesias Sueltas y Poemas Cortos — El Moro Expôsito.) 

(Vol. II, Romances histôricos [preceded by the author’s prologue 
printed in the first editionl. — Leyendas. — Tanto vales cuanto 
tienes. — Don Alvaro. — Solaces de un Prisionero. — La Morisca 
de Alajuar. — El Crisol de la Lealtad. — El Desengaflo en un Sueüo. 
— Prosas : Sublevaciôn de Nâpoles ; Viaje al Vesubio; Viaje a las 
Ruinas de Pesto; Los Hércules; El Hospedador de Provincia; El 
Ventero; Discursos [30 de Mayo de 1819; de Recepciôn leido en la 
R. A. Espafiola, 29 de Octubre de 1834; de Recepciôn leido en la 
R. A. de la Historia, 24de Abril de 1853J; Breve Resefiade la historia 
del reino de las Dos Sicilias.) 

1889. Don Alvaro, q la Fuerza del Sino, Madrid, 1889 

4 

1894-1904. (H. T.) Obras complétas de D. Angel de Saa¬ 

vedra, Duque de Rivas. (T.) Colecciôn de Escritores 
Castellanos. Obras complétas de D. Angel de Saa¬ 
vedra Duque de Rivas, Director que fué de la Real 
Academia Espanola, Présidente de la de Bellas Artes 
de San Fernando e Individuo de nûmero de la de la 
Historia, Coleccionadas de nuevo por su hijo D. En- 
rique de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. Tomo I. Prôlogo 
— Biografia — Poesfas varias — El Paso Honroso, 
poema caballeresco (Fig.). Madrid, Est. Tipogrâfico 
« Sucesores de Rivadeneyra », Paseo de San Vicente, 
20, i894.LIricos; Vol. I, pp. 486; Vol. II (1895),pp. 497; 
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Vol. III (1897), pp. 546; Vol. IV (1898), pp. 442; Vol. V 
(1900), pp 428; Vol. VI (1902),pp. 401; Vol. VII (1904),. 

pp- 505- 

(Contents : Vol. I, as above; Vol. II, Poesias varias; Florinda r 
poema; Vol. III, El Moro Expôsito; Vol. IV, Romances histôricos ; 
Vol. V. Tragedias y Leyendas [Arias Gonzalo; Lanuza; Leyendas : 
prôlogo de Ochoa; La Azucena Milagrosa, Maldonado, El Aniver- 
sario]; Vol. VI, Dramas y Comedias [Advertencia y carta de Pa- 
checo; Tanto vales cuanto tienes; Don Alvaro o la Fuerza del Sinoj; 
Vol. VII, Dramas y Comedias [Solaces de un prisionero o très noches 
de Madrid, comedia; La Morisca de Alajuar, comedia; El Crisol 
de la Lealtad, drama], 

1901. El Moro Expôsito. Vols. 143, 144 of the Biblioteca 
Universal, Madrid, 1901. 

1912. Romances histôricos, Madrid, 1912, 2 vols. 

(Edited, with introduction and notes, by Cipriano de Rivas Chérit* 
in the sériés Clâsicos casUllanos.) 

No date. D. Angel de Saavedra, Duque de Rivas. Don 
Alvaro o la Fuerza del Sino (Portrait of author). La 
Novela Ilustrada. Oficinas : Olmo, 4. Madrid, pp. 159. 

No date. Solaces de un prisionero. Part of the Biblioteca 
Clâsica. Preceded by an Estudio histôrico del Duque 
de Rivas. 
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II 


TRANSLATIONS OF THE WORKS 


(a) Into Italian. 

1844. Un' Anticaglia di Siviglia; romanzo storico di 
Don Angelo di Saavedra, Duca di Rivas. Traduzione 
libéra del C. Bartolommeo Secco Suardo, Milano, 1844.. 

1844.. El Moro Expôsito. Traduzione di Francesco Gômez 
de Cerân y Negrete, Napoli, 1844. 

1846. Romanzi storichi. Traduzione di Francesco Gomez 
de Cerân y Negrete. Napoli, 1844. 

1848. Don Alvaro. Traduzione di Francesco Gomez de 
Cerân y Negrete (In prose. Part of Teatro Moderno 
Spagnollo ), 1848. 


(b) Into French. 

1849. Insurrection de Naples en 1647, Étude historique 
de Don Angel de Saavedra, Duc de Rivas, Ambassa¬ 
deur d’Espagne près S. M. le Roi des Deux-Siciles. 
Ouvrage traduit de l’espagnol et précédé d'une intro- 
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duction par le baron Léon d’Hervey de Saint-Denys. 
Paris, Amyot, 1849. 2 tom. 

(Contains an introductory letter from Rivas, in Spanish, which 
is said to hâve been written for inclusion in the book and is dated 
from Naples, March 15 1849. 

The translatons introduction deals partly with the e vents of 
the history and partly with the career of Rivas, which last it 
describes with several inexactitudes,) 
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III 

t 

COMMENTARIES AND CRITICAL ESTIMATES OF VALUE 


1835. L. A. C. (L. A. de Cueto) : « Examen del D. Alvaro 
o la Fuerza del Sino » (Sevilla, May 15 1835) in El 
Artista, Vol. III, pp. 106-8, 110-4. 

1840. Eugenio de Ochoa : Apnntes para una biblioteca de 
escritores espanoles contempordneos en prosa y verso. 
Paris, Baudry, 1840, 2 vol. (Vol. II, pp. 693-6, Bio- 
graphy of Rivas, followed by « El faro de Malta » 
and « El Fratricidio »; pp. 697-704.) 

1841. Enrique Gil y Carrasco, in El Pensamiento, 1841 : 
Article on Rivas' Romances histôricos , reprinted in 
Obras en prosa, Vol. II, pp. 146-165, Madrid, 1883. 

1841. Nicomedes Pastor Diaz and Francisco de Cârdenas : 
Biography of Rivas, in Vol. I of Galeria de Espa¬ 
noles célébrés contempordneos. 

1843. George Borrow : The Bible in Spain, — the Journeys 
Adventures and Imprisonments of an Englishman. 
(Pp. 133-145 in édition of 1893, London, T. Nelson.) 

1844. Fermfn Gonzalo Morôn : Article on « El Duque de 
Rivas considerado como poeta dramâtico » in Revista 
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de Espana y del Extranjero, 1844, Vol. IX, pp. 42-52, 
117-128, 356-384. 

1845. Gavino Tejado : Article in El Siglo Pintoresco, 1845, 
Vol. I, pp. 220-6. 

1846. Charles de Mazade : « Poètes modernes de l’Es¬ 
pagne. Le Duc de Rivas », in Revue des Deux Mondes , 
1846, pp. 321-354- 

1846. Antonio Ferrer del Rio : Galeria de la literatura 
espanola , 1846. 

1849. Manuel Canete : Study of Historia de la Sublevadàn 
de Ndpoles, in El Heraldo, 1849. 

1854. Gerônimo Borao : Article in Revista Espanola de 
Antbos Mundos, 1854, Vol. II, pp. 801-842. 

1854. Juan Valera : Florilegio de poesias caslellanas del 
siglo XIX, Vol. I, pp. 88-105. Also Article in Revista 
Espanola de Ambos Mundos, 1854, Vol. II, pp. 619-20. 

1854. Juan Martinez Villergas : Juicio critico de los poêlas 
espanoles contemporaneos, Paris, 1854, pp. 167-170. 

1865. Antonio Maria Alcalâ Galiano : A punies para la bio - 
grafia del Exctno. Sr. D. Antonio Alcald Galiano, 
escritos por él mismo, Madrid, 1865. (A few notes on 
important events in the life of Rivas, passim.) 

1866. José Amador de los Rios : « Discurso en elogio del 
Duque de Rivas » (In Discursos leidos en las recep- 
ciones y actos pûblicos celebrados por la Academia de 
Nobles Artes de San Fernando.) 

1867. Nicomedes Pastor Diaz (Obras de D...), Madrid, 
Manuel Tello, 1867 : Article entitled « Don Angel de 
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Saavedra, Duque de Rivas : Biografia » (Vol. III, 
pp. 199-279), followed by an appendix (pp. 279-284) 
which summarises the period 1854-1866 and is signed 
Benito Vicens y Gil de Tejada (Madrid, 13 de marzo 
de 1867). 

1870. L. A. de Cueto, Marqués de Valmar : « Discurso 
necrolôgico literario en elogio del Duque de Rivas », 
in Memorias de la Academia Espanola, Madrid; 1870, 
Vol. II, pp. 498-601. 

1876. Romualdo Alvârez Espino : Ensayo histârico-critico 

9 

del teatro espanol desde su origen hasta nuestros dias y 
Câdiz, 1876, pp. 320-333. 

1883. Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo, in Nuestro Siglo, 
Resena histôrica de Otto von Leixner, traducida y 
ampliada por D. M. M. P. Barcelona, 1883. 

1884. Manuel Canete : Escrüores espanoles e hispano- 
atnericanos ... El Duque de Rivas, etc. Madrid, 1884. 

(Largely composed with the aid of the shorter 
studies noticed under I above.) 

1886. Antonio Alcalâ Galiano : Memorias de D. Antonio 
Alcald Galiano, publicadas por su hijo. Madrid, 1886, 
2 vol. 

(Incorporâtes the Apuntes of 1865, and contains a 
few further notes on Rivas' life.) 

1887-9. Juan Valera : Crîtica literaria, 1887-9 (Vol. XXVII, 
of his collected works), pp. 71-196. (Cf. El Ateneo, 
Vol. I, Dec. 1888, Jan, Feb. 1889,) 

1888. Francisco Blanco Garda : « Triunfo del Romanti- 
cismo ! El Duque de Rivas » in La Ciudad de Dios , 
Vol. XV, pp. 452-9, 529-40. 
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1892. Juan Moreno Barranco : Apuntes biogrâficos y 
consideraciones literarias en honor de D. Angel dt 
Saavedra, Duque de Rivas, Côrdoba, 1892. 

1896. Ramôn Menéndez Pidal : La Leyenda de los Infantes 
de Lara . Madrid, 1896. 

1896. A. Guichot y Sierra : La Montana de los Angeles 
Monografia histôrico-crftica. Sevilla, 1896. 

1899. E. Funes : Don Alvaro, estudio critico, Câdiz, 1899 
(Reprinted from the Diario de Câdiz.) 

1904. E. Pineyro : El Romanticismo en Espana, Paris, 
1904» PP- 51-93. 

1905. Narciso José de Linân y Heredia : « Los Duques de 
Rivas, Angel y Enrique, como poetas », in La Espanu 
Moderna, 1905, pp. m-129. 

1916. « Azorfn » : Rivas y Larra, razôn social del romanti¬ 

cismo en Espana, Madrid, 1916. 

1919. « Azorfn » : « El Duque de Rivas » in Clàsicos y 

Modernos, Madrid, 1919, pp. 55-63, 268-272. 
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HURTADO 

VELARDE 

MATOS FRAGCSO 
[Act l.] 

SEPÛLVEDA 
Romances I, III. 

LOPE DE VEGA 

1 

Suer, Martin, Diego- 
ernan. Rodrigo, 
ustos, Gonzalo. 

Gonzalo Bustos is 
thc grandsonofKing 
Ramiro of Leon. 

* 

1 

% 

1 

1 

! t 

j 

1 

Fernando, \lvaro, 
OrdoAo, Alonso, 
Diego, Nufio, Gon¬ 
zalo. 


BEVUE HISPANIQUE. 
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II : The Quarrel with Alvar Sanchez. 


Moro Exposlto 


[Pp. 11 i-i 3 i ] 


Crônica General . 
XVI, XLVI. 


MARIANA 
VIII, ix. 


Wedding of Rui-Velâzquez and D* Lambra 
at Burgos. Description. Lara and his 
sons invited Rui-Velâzquez treats them 
with (suspicious) courtesy. A joust is 
arranged (i ii-ii 3 ). 


Alvaro Sanchez, D* Lambra’s cousin. 
His great height. He challenges ali 
comers. Lara warns his sons not to take 
part in the contest (113-114). 


Wedding of Ro¬ 
drigo Velâzquez and 
Dofia Lambra al Bur¬ 
gos. Great con- 
course of people. 
The jousts. The 
« lanzar a tablado » 
explained. 

« Andando en esta 
fiesta rifteron ma- 
lamente por la honra 
délia Gonzalo Gonza¬ 
lez el menor de los 
siete infantes,)’ A Ivar 
Sanchez, primo her- 
mano de la novia 
Dofia Lambra ». 

(No further détail.» 


Circumstantial account of the events 
leading up to the young Gonzalo Gustios' 
encounter with Alvaro Sanchez, and of the 
cncounter itself. Alvaro Sanchez is bea- 
ten (114-123. N. B. He is not killed). 

D* Lambra sends her jester to insult 
the victor. He throws a green cucumber 
at him. Indignation of ail. Gonzalo runs 
himthrough with his lance. Rui-Velâzquez 
cries « Vengeance ». Confusion. Lara 
réalisés the treachery of Rui-Velâzquez. 
Skirmish. Rui-Velâzquez wounded : his 
rage. The archbishop stopsthefight(i 23 - 7 ). 

Popular excitement (127-gl. Agreement 
lhat the principal parties in the quarrel 
shall not return to the court for a year 

;i2o-i?o:. Ratification of the agreement 
•i3o-i). 


Wedding of Ru 
Velâzquez and 
Lambra at Burg 
Great con cours 
Gonzalo Gustio a 
his sons invited. 






« Encendiôsc u 
cuestion por peque 
ocasion entre G 
zalo, el menor de I 
siete hermanos, y 
pariente de don 
Lambra, que se de 
Alvar Sanchez, sia 
que sucediese algua 
dafio notable... » 
(No further detail.) 


The count and 
Gonzalo Gustios 
make peace between 
the Pwo, put Dofia 
Lambra still ché¬ 
ris h es rancour 
against the infantes 
fonnsulting hercou- 
sin. 

She sends a ser¬ 
vant to throw a cu- 
cumber filled with 
blood at Gonzalo in 
ihe garde» at Bar- 
badillo, where she 
was staying with her 
husband and sister- 
in-law. The in¬ 
fantes kill the ser¬ 
vant « en las faldas 
de Dofia Lambra, 
donde se habia aco 
gido ». She com- 
plains to her hus¬ 
band, who promises 
lier vengeance. 


D* Lambra sends a 
slave to throw a cu¬ 
cumber filled with 
blood at Gonzalo, at 
Barbadillo, « hasts 
donde los hermanos 
por honrallala acom- 
pafiaron ». Theykill 
the slave in D* Lam- 
bra's lap, whitherhe 
had run for protec¬ 
tion. Ru y-Velâz¬ 
quez is absent |«qoe 
â la sazon se hallaba 
ausente ocupado en 
cosas d« importan- 
cia »). When he re- 
turns he is enraged 
and begins to plot 
vengeance on the 
brothers. 
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HURTADO, 
VELARDE 
[Act I.] 


MATOS FRAGOSO 
[Act I.] 


SEPÉLVEDA 
[Romances I, III.] 


LOPE DE VEGA 
[Act. I.] 


The playopens 
#ith the lament of 
y Alambra over the 
:orpse of Alvar Sau¬ 
rez. Quarrel bet- 
*etn Ruy-Velàzquez 
md Gonzalvillo. 
The Count malces 
?eaceand leads Gon- 
ïalvillo away. 

D* Alambra tells 
hergardenerto throw 
1 green cucumber 
it Gonzalvillo, who 
kills the miscreant 
*nd reproaches D* 
Alambra for inciting 
him. She laments 
« insult * and 
tells Ruy-Velàzquez 
it, who swears 
«e will never rest 
t'Il he is avenged. 
This talces place at 
wrbadillo where D* 
Sancha and her sons 
are Ruy-Velàzquez' 
Suests. 


Gonzalvico, Bus- 
tos’ youngest son, 
has killed the bro- 
ther in -law of his (B’s) 
cousin, Ruv-Velàz- 

w m 

q u e z. [Related in 
act I.] Gonzalvico 
cornes in fighting 
with Ruy-Velàzquez. 
The count of Castile 
reconciles them. 


Weddmg of Ruy j 
Velâzquez and D 4 
l.ambra. G o n z a 1 o 
Gustios and his se- 
ven sons are mvited. 

(They were brought 
up by Nuno Salido. - ] 

Alvar Sanchez, D* 
Lambra's cousin. 
His great prowess 
with the tablado. D 4 
Lambra boasts about 
it to D* Sancha, 
She and her sons 
laugh at if and Gon- 
zalo, the youngest 
son. tries nis ski11 
with even preater 
success. Delight of 
D* Sancha and her 
sons : disgust ot D* 
Lambra. 

Alvar Sanchez in- 
sults Gonzalo and 
they corne to blows ; 
Gonzalo strikes his 
opponent dead. 

Grief of D* Lam- 
irra. Her laments 
are heard by Rui-Ve¬ 
lâzquez who attacks 
Gonzalo twice. 
The two are reconci- 
led by the Count and 
Gustios and Ruy- 
Velàzquez feigns 
friendship. 

D 4 Lambra tells 
her servant to fill 
a cucumber with 
blood and throw U 
at Gonzalo. He 
does so, and runs 
to her for protection. 
The infantesslay him 
before her eyes, in 
spite of her protests. 

The dead servant 
is laid out with ce- 
remony ard ail weep 
over him. Rui-Velàz- 
quez arrives and is 
very angry when he 
hears oi it. 


S«*ven weeks wed- 
ding festivities of 
D 4 Lambra. Bustos 
and seven sons pré¬ 
sent. 


News cornes that 
the Moor Almanzor 
is attacking the 
Casttlian frontier. 
Ruy-Velàzquez issent 
agairst him. 


Alvar Sanchez, D 4 
Lambra’s brother, is 
killed in a quarrel 
with Gonzalo Gon¬ 
zalez. Rui-Velàz- 
quez beats him, and 
Gonzalo, at first re- 
fraining, afterwards 
returnsa blow. Two 
ol lus brothers join 
him, and the quarrel 
is getting serious 
when the Count and 
Bustos make it up. 

D 4 Lambra tells 
Estébanez to throw 
a cucumber filled 
with blood at Gon¬ 
zalo. Shortly after¬ 
wards he cornes 
flving to her for pro¬ 
tection and the in¬ 
fantes kill him under 
her eyes. 

D 4 Lambra’s la¬ 
ments. Ruy-Velàz- 
quez’ return for ven¬ 
geance ; he finds 
that the infantes 
hâve gone. When 
they re-enter Ruy 
Velâzquez dissemble# 
and the quarrel i# 
apparently made up. 
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III : The sending of Lara to Côrdo3A. 



[Lara warns Zaide of the plot agains> 
him. He returns to Côrdoba. Great indi¬ 
gnation. The plot in detail, 141-150.] 

Rui-Velizquez gets Lara sent to Côrdoba 
as ambassador in order to avenge himself. 
[Plot (above) explains embassy] (i5o-2). 


A Jewish confidant is sent beforehand 
by Rui-V r elâzquez. Hesees Giaiar and re¬ 
turns to Burgos ( 1 53 >. 


Lara arrives and présents himself to 
Hixcén. Giaiar sees opportunity of aven- 
ging himself [see Romance II]. He will 
not ki11 him lest he become a martyr, 
but do worse. He makes great show of 
respect to him. Armistice proclaimed. 
Lara, satisfied, wishes to return, but is de- 
layed on a pretext. Zaide is sent awav 
(«53-6). 

News of great Moorish victories arrives, 
then of Christian victory, before armistice 
can be proclaimed. Giafar has Lara im- 
prisoned and his suite killed ( 15G-7>. 


Rodrigo sends Gon • 
zalo Gustios to Côr¬ 
doba « con carias de 
negocios importantes 
que le comunicô... y 
la carta que escribia 
& Almanzor, que era 
su amigo, no con- 
tem'a mas de que en 
llegando â él Gon- 
zalo Gustios, le cor- 
tase la cabeza, por- 
que asi convenia ». 

Gustios is entirely 
without suspicion of 
treachery. 

« Espantôle al 
moro tan grandeale- 
vosia como la que 
leyô en la carta, y 
aunque infiel y bàr- 
baro, se moviô con 
lâstima, de quiencon 
tanta hidalguia sema 
a su sefior y dcudo : 
v mostrândole a 

m 

Gonzalo Gustios la 
carta, le dijo estu- 
viese seguro, que él 
nunca ejecutaria tan 
gran maldad, como 
don Rodrigo habia 
coinedido. Y con- 
tento con tenerlo 
preso cortesmente. 
le hizo regalar y dar 
todo contento en la 
prision. » 


R u y - Velâzq 
feigns goodwill. 
gets Gustio sent 
Côrdoba : « U vo 1 
para cobrar ci 
| dineros que el 
bârbaro habia 
metido ; la vei 
para que fuese me 
to lejos de su 
tria. » 

Ruy Velâzq 
sends the Mo>vaè’ 
king a cartas... a 
arâbigo » suggestif 
that he shouM b II 
Gustio. 

The king's moines 
in not killing Gustio 
* ô por compasito 
que tu vo i las canas 
de hombre tan prin¬ 
cipal, o por dar 
muestra de su bem- 
gnidad, no le quiso 
matar ». 

He puts him in 
prison straightwa/- 
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HURTADO 

VELARDE 

fAct l.J 


MATOS FRAGOSO 
[Act l.J 


SEPüLVEDA 
[Romance 111 .] 


LO PE DE VEGA 
[Acts I, IL] 


eforethecucumber 

épisode.] 

Ruy-Velizqutz ac- 

pts Busto’s rebuke 

r his treatment of 

Dnzalvillo.and then 

ks him if he will 

ke a letter from him 

■ Almanzor. Nufio 

tlido expresses his 

lisgivings. Ruy- 

elàzquez mak.es a 

loorishservant write 

Imanzor a letter in 

rabic asking him 

3 kill both father 

nd sons (when the 

atter are delivered 

nto his power). 

Then stabs the Moor 

or the sake of se- 

:recv. 

# 

Bustos gives the 

letter to the « Rev 

« 

Moro » (Almanzor) 
*ho on reading it has 
him seized. Bustos 
protests and Alman- 
tor is moved to pity. 
They discuss the let¬ 
ter. The Queen and 
Arlaja, the king’s 
Jister, enter; it is the 
Queen’s b i r t h d a y 
*nd they beg for Bus¬ 
tos’ freedom. This, 
**ys the king, is im¬ 
possible, but he shall 
be imprisoned and 
Arlaja shall be his 
gaoler. 


Gonzalo Bustos is 
sent to Côrdoba to 
suggest a truce. He 
confides his misgi- 
vings concerning 
Ruy-Velâzquez tohis 
seven sons. 

R u y - V e 1 a z q u e z 
sends Almanzor by 
Bustos a letter which 
recommends him to 
put him to death. 

Bustos arrives with 
the letter. Almanzor 
tells Bustos he must 
die, but Arlaja begs 
his life because it is 
her birthday. Al¬ 
manzor grants it but 
sends Bustos to the 
tower instead. 


Rui-Velâzquez asks 
Gustios to go to Côr¬ 
doba for him, as 
king Almanzor has 
promised him some 
money to help pay 
the heavy ex penses 
of the wedding. Gus¬ 
tios agréés, and Rui- 
Velâzquez then calls 
a Moor and gets him 
to write a letter, tel- 
ling Almanzor to 
take Gustios’life and 
that he will also 
deliver to him the 
seven sons. Then he 
kills the Moor and 
gives Gustios the 
letter. 

Almanzor,when he 
gets the letter, tells 
Gustios the contents : 
he refuses to be a 
party to « such vil¬ 
ia j n y ». He im¬ 
prisons him, com- 
mending him to his 
(A’s) sister. 


Ruy-Velâzquez per¬ 
suades Bustos to go 
to Almanzor with a 
message which pro- 
ves to be betraving 
Castile, advising him 
to kill thebearer,and 
he will deliver the 
seven infantes to 
him also. He then 
kills the Moor who 
had written the let¬ 
ter for him. 

Bustos arrives at 
the court of Alman¬ 
zor and présents the 
letter. Almanzor tells 
him the contents but 
will grant him his 
life, though he must 
imprison him. Bus¬ 
tos soliloquises on 
his lot. 

Arlaja cornes to 
the prison and tells 
Bustos that she has 
been made’his war- 
der, as a sign of AI- 
manzor’s favour. She 
shows marked kind- 
ness to him. 
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• IV : The murder of the Seven Sons of Lara. 








HURTADO 
VELARDE 
[Act II.] 


MATOS r RAGOSO SEPüLVEDA 

[Act II.] [Romances IV, IX.) 


i 

Ruy-Vclâzquez be- 
trays the infantes to 
the Moors. Nuùo 
warns them of his 
[reachery. Nuno is 
slain first, and fi- 
nally after many 
prodigies of valour, 
especially by Gon- 
zalvillo, the infantes 
are slain also. 

[Note : This part of 
the story occupies a 
large portion oi Act II, 
but the actual deaths 
,of the seven sons are 
oot represented on 
the stage.) 


Gonzalvico has a 
disturbing dream, 
presaging disaster. 

Almanzor conclu- 
des an agreement 
with Ruy-Velâzquez 
for the exchange of 
certain castlesagamsi 
the heads of the se¬ 
ven sons of Ëustos. 

Ruy- Velâzquez, 
plotting to betray the 
seven boys, leads 
them out to a great 
battle against the 
Moors. T lie y are 
suddenly surprised 
when alone. They 
learn of Ruv-Velâz- 

9 

quez' plot. Ruy-Ve- 
lâzquez appears;the 
bovs ask for their 

9 

livcs and are refused. 
They die fighting. 

Their heads are 
taken to Almanzor. 


LOPE DE VEGA 
[Act II.) 

Rui-Velâzquezasks Almanzor, inaccor- 
the infantes to make dance with Rui-Ve- 
an attack with him lâzquez' instructions 
on the Moors. They in his letter, sends 
agréé, but Nuùo Sa- two captains to take 
lido is ill at ease and the infantes. 
warns them against Ru y-Velâzquez 
going. Gonzalo is prétends to try to 
especially scornful restrain them from 
of lusadvice. going against the 

R u i - Velâzquez Moors. Gonzalo na- 
meets the infantes turally insists on 
with a great show ot going. 
cordiality. He has The ambush [in 

a ditference with great detail). The 
Gonzalo. Ten thou- seven infantes with 
sand Moorsattack the Nuno Salido fight gal- 
infantes and their lantly against over- 
party of two hun- whelming odds. 
dred. Nuùo hears Gonzalo appears 
the treacherous corn- alone and makes a 
mand of Rui-Velâz- declamatory speech, 
quez. Afiercestrug- 

gle follows. Fernan The infantes are 

Gonzalez and ail the ail killed in battle 
partv are killcd. The and their heads are 
six infantes light on. sent to Côrdoba. 
Diego asks for a 

trucc. Rui-Velâz- Ruy- Vel âzquez 

quez avows his trea- tells Doùa Lambra 
chery and its motive, of the deed. 

At last the seven 
infantes and Nuùo 
Salido lie dead upon 
the field ; Gonzalo, 
the youngest, is the 
bravest and Aes last. 

The heads are sent 
to Almanzor, who is : 
moved with pitv. 

He washes the heads 
with w i n e and 
spreads them on a 
cioth on the floor. 
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V : The Imprisonment of Lara : Zahira : Discovery of his sons’ f. 


Moro Exposlto 


[Pp. 161-171.J 


One day Lara hears to his amazement 
that he is free and that Giafar has sent for 
him. The journey to Giafar’s room des 
cribed. Giafar tells him that peace has 
been concluded, and he may go. But first 
he vrill make him a présent (161-2). 

He shews him a richly adorned table, 
and pointing to his « présent » (the heads 
of his seven sons) watches him (i 63 ). 

The heads are in a row, arranged in order 
of âge ; horrible and disfigured, but ail reco 
gnisable. Lara is ai first struck dumb; de- 
tailed description of his movements. He 
names the dead sons one by one, Gonza- 
to twice. He takes up Gonzalo's head 
and kisses the cheek : then overcomc by 
the fctid smell and the chiil faits in a swoon, 
and the head fails with him and leaves 
a stain of putrefying black blood on the 
carpet (!) ( * 63 - 5 ). 

(N. B. Slaves, by Giafar's orders, watch 
this scene : evidently this is put in to ex- 
plain /.aide s knowledge of wnat took place.) 

Lara is carried to a castle of Rui-Velnzquez 
and imprisoned there for twenty yea r s 
(166-71. 

The story of the visit of Zahira, Al- 
manzor’s sister, to Lara in prison, before 
he knows his sons’ fate. He gives her a 
ring, in token of his love andol'.his willingness 
to recognise any fruit of Jheir union 
Birth of Mudarra. Zaide *kes him to 
where he wi11 be found (168-171). 


(.rônica General, 
XVI, XLVI. 


« Almanzor enviô 
las cabezas de los 
infantes y de su ayo 
à Gonzalo Gustios en 
la prision don de 
estaba, para que las 
reconociese, y ha 
biendo hecho el viejo 
padre gran llanto 
sobre ellas, al moro 
le pareciô irâconso- 
larlo, y despues de 
buenas palabras le 
diô libertad, y con 
muchos do nés le 
dejô volver â Salas, 
tierra de suseftorio. » 


Almanzor for pity 
has allowcd Moorish 
ladies, and among 
them his sister, to 
visit Gustios in pri¬ 
son. (Morales thinks 
she was not made 
his guardian as some 
authoritiessav.]« Ré¬ 
sulte dejarse vencer 
(Gustios) de su amor, 
y quedar prenada 
dél cuando se volviô 
a Castilla. * They 
divide a ring so that 
the unborn child 
shall be able to find 
him (Gustios) in the 
future. 


MAR 1 A.NA 
(Book VIII, chap.i: 


« Verdades quese 
cediô en provecb] 
suvo en alguna mi¬ 
nera, ca el Rey, pi 
com pasion que !t 
tuvo, le dejû ir libre j 
â su tierra. » 


« Las cabezas en¬ 
vi a ro n a Côrdoba -:n 
presente agradabk 
para aquel Rey ; pero 
muy triste para sa 
padre viejo,ca se la> 

hicieron mirar v re- 

• 

conocer sin eniburg* 
quellegaron podrida» 
y desfiguradas. » 


« Era la prision 
algo libre, con que 
cierta hermana de' 
rey tuvo entrada para 
comunicalle. Des:a 
conversacion die en 
que naciô Mudarra 
Gonzalez... » 
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HURTADO 

VELARDE 


MAT OS FRAGOSO SEPULVEDA LO PE DE VEGA 

[Act IL] [Romances IX, X.] [Act IL] 


An alcaide cornes 
for Bustos to dîne 
with Almanzor. Bus¬ 
tos thanks Almanzor 
for this favour. A 
covered table i s 
brought, and the two 
sit down to it . 

Almanzor tells Bus¬ 
tos lhat he is anxious 
to shew him a « pré¬ 
sent » of eight heads 
"hich has been sent 
him from the battle- 
tield, to see if he 
recognises them. 
[Stage direction] : 

Ponen las ocho 
cuberas por su or- 
den, y al\an una 
cortina, como que 
estàn cortadas junto 
idonde esta Gonzalo 
Bustos. 

« O vâlgame Dios 
del cielo ! » says 

Bustos, and swoons. 
On recovery he 
breaks into a long 
lament, naming the 
sons in order, Gon¬ 
zalo last of ail. 

After this lament 
he kills a guard and 
has to be oound. 

[We learn before- 
hand that Bustos has 
seen Arlaja at the 
window. Her love 
for him is also made 
clear.J In Act II we 
bnd that Arlaja is 
"ith child by Bustos, 

; *[ho gives her half 
nis ring, and says it 
is to be given to his 
« son or daughter * 
"’hen born, that the 
c hild may seek him. 


Gonzalo Bustos is 
seen in chains, la- 
mentinghissons’ pro¬ 
bable fate, which he 
has suspectcd |cf. III 
above). 

(Arlaja enters, see 
below.] Almanzor 
cornes to set Bustos 
free, since the « dan¬ 
ger is now past ». 

He takes him for a 
walk in the g rdens; 
music plays ; they stt 
down. « The Chris- 
tians, says Almanzor, 
hâve sent me a valua- 
ble présent, which 1 
will give you. » 

(Stage direction) : 

Ponen las siete ca- 
be^as por su orden, 
como que estàn corta¬ 
das, y al^an una cor¬ 
tina junto adonde 
esta Gonzalo Bustos. 
Ail but Almanzor go. 

« Vâlgame el Cielo 
mil veces ! » says 
Bustos. He t h e n 
bieaks into a long la¬ 
ment, naming six of 
the sons, and saying 
more of Gonzalvico 
than of the rest. 

[This situation is 
prepared in Act 1 by 
Arlaja’s having pre- 
viously fallen in love 
with Bustos.] In 
Act II Arlaja com- 
plains to Bustos that 
ne despises her love. 
After the lament of 
Bustos (seeabove)she 
returns to console 
him and to say that 
a horse is waiüng to 
take him to Castile. 

In Act !11 birth of 
Mudarra. Heis given 
out as a foundling. 
His destiny is to goto 
Castile and find his 
father. 


Almanzor visits 
Gonzalo Gustios and 
tells him that seven 
heads ot youths and 
one of an old man 
hâve been brought to 
him. Hedoesnotre- 
cognise them : would 
Gustios do so ? 

Gustios goes to see 
them and falls to the 
ground in a swoon, 
crying that they are 
his sons - . [N. B. No 
lament or naming of 
sons.] 


Almanzor tries to 
comfort him when 
he cornes to him- 
self ; frees him ; and 
gives him présents. 


Almanzor’s sister 
tells Gustios of the 
coming birth of his 
child. He gives her 
hait of a ring and 
tells her when the 
child is old enough 
to send him to Salas 
to find him. 


Bustos and Arlaja 
are seen together. 
Bustos speaking ot 
his sons. 

Almanzor sends to 
invite Bustos todine 
with him. He goes, 
and one of the cap- 
tains tells Arlaja of 
the ambush. 

Almanzor tells Bus¬ 
tos that he has won 
a great victory and 
that eight heads {sic) 
(i. e. with Nufio’s) 
hâve been brought 
him. He has been told 
thev are from Salas, 
and wishes to know if 
Bustos recognises 
them. 

(Stage direction) : 
Desciibrensccn una 
mesa las siete ca- 
be^as, con la inven- 
cion que se suele, en 
siete partes. 

(It is Aria ja who 
draws the curtain.) 

Bustos breaks out 
into a lyrical lament 
(in octaves) in which 
he names the sons 
in order. He does 
not swoon in this 
version. 

Al manzor frees 
him, tells him to 
return to Castile, and 
leaves him with Ar¬ 
laja. 

Arlaja tells Bustos 
of the coming birth 
of his child. If it is 
a boy, he says, send 
him ’to Castile when 
heis grown that he 
may be baptized. 
He gives her half his 
ring as a means of 
identification. 
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VI : The Résolve and Journey of Mudarra. 


Moro Bxposlto 


Mudarra is tweniy years old (167) when 
Zaide tells him his father’s story. He 
résolves to go to Burgos andavenge hisfather 
(167, 172-4). He learns the story of his birth 
(168 ff.). Zahira has died manv years since. 


Zaide gives him the $even heads, embal- 
mcd, in a boi, in which he enshrined 
them when he planted the seven cypresses 
(174-5). 

The feelings of Mudarra (175-6). 
Mudarra’s journey. 


Crônica General MARI AN A 

XVII, xx. (Book VIH, chap. :xi 

h ■ 1, ——i. i 

In about his ni- Mudarra learns the 
neteenth year, the storv, at the âge ci 
child of Gustios and fourteen. His rr.o-| 
Almanzor’s sister ther is still alive. 
(Mudarra) reso I ves I 

to seek out his fa- 
ther. His qualities 

(see page 245) and I 

early life. 

The Moorish king « Por persua«.ca 
allows him to go de su tnadre se :oé 
and avenge his bro- para su padre y ade- 
thers, and he leaves lante vengô las muer- 
with a huge retinuc. tes de sus hermanoi. 

con dalla A Ruy-Ve- 
Hejourneysthrough làzquez, causa de 
Moorish territory to aquel dafio. * 

Salas. 


s 
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HÜRTADO 

1 VELARDE 
[Act III.] 

MATOS FRAGOSO 
[Act Ml.] 

SEPÛLVEDA 

[Romance XI.] 

% 

LO PE DE VEGA 
[Act III.] 

Mudarra is nearlv 

* 

wenty. He wants 
o find his father. 
\rlaja would hâve 
bim wait one vear 

9 

more. But Mudarra 
begs her to let him 
go. She tells him 
his story. 

i 

1 

• 

• 

The storv of Mu- 

9 

darra's earlv vears 
is told by Arlaja to a 
confidant. Mis qua- 
lities : his great cou¬ 
rage, Almanzor's 
love for him. He 
knows the wboie 
story. 

Mudarra makes his 
appearance, ordering 
some Christian pri¬ 
son ers to be set 
free. Almanzor chi- 
des him. 

Arlaja tells him to 
go to Castile with a 
servant of lus fa- 
ther’s. 

Mudarra is born. 
He is both valiant and 
virtuous : He is kni- 
ghted at the âge of 
ten. His mother re¬ 
lates to him his on- 
gin. He is deter- 
mined to avenge his 
ha 1 f-brothers. His 
mother gives him the 
half-ring. 

« 

We find M uda rra 
and Almanzor play- 
ing chess. Thev 
quarrel. Almanzor 

cal Is Mudarra « Bas- 
tard 1 » He, enraged, 
asks Arlaja to tell 
him his storv. 

He détermines to 
avenge his half-bro- 
thers, and refuses to 
wait a year as Arlaja 
asks. 

J 

_1 
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VII : The Meeting of Mudarra and his father. 



Moro Exposlto 


IPp. *21-3^0.] 


[Long introduction in Romances VI, VII. 
Description of Lara’s ruined palace. Re- 
turn of Lara, old and bhnd, after lus long 
imprisonment. He isrecognised, acclaimed 
and teasted. He relates his story. Nui'to 
who accompanies him does likewise. Cry 
of « Moors! ». Approach of Zaïde and 
Mudarra. Mudarra is taken for Gonzalo. 
(221-2941. 

Lara is talking outside the palace, with 
Nuflo, surrounded by his retinue. The 
crowd and the strangers approach. « Thts 
is your father. » Mudarra embraces Lara, 
and Nuiio Zaïde. Lara swoons, and is car- 
ried into the palace. Attempts to bring him 
round ai last succeed. He welcoines Mu¬ 
darra again, wishing that his sight might 
be restored 10 him. Recognises by touch 
his Moorish dress and begs that he will 
renounce Mo’iammedanism (295-9). 

Mudarra déclarés his intention of aven- 
ging Lara, who protests, saving that lus 
enemies are forgiven. They debate the 
question. Zaide cries that Mudarra is God’s 
chosen instrument of vengeance. Lara then 
acquiesces. General rejoicings. The ring 
is given to Lara (29g 304). 

Arrivai of the Count with Rui-Velâzquez 
to know why Moors are there. Mudarra 
challenges the latter, who calls him a 
bastard. « No, for both his mother and 
I were free » says Lara. « And I will 
legitimize him », says the Count. The le- 
gitimization ceremony (337-8; (3o5-33o). 


Crômca General. 


Likeness of Mu¬ 
darra to Gonzalo. 

« AIH reconociô a 
su padre, y él le co- 
nociô por la media 
sortija. » 


Mudarra, « no que- 
riendo poner dila- 
cion en la venganza 
de sus hcrmanos, se 
tué luego â Burgos 
donde se hallaba el 
conde don Garci Fer¬ 
nandez, y con él 
Ruiz [sic) Velâzquez. 
Ll buen cordobés le 
desatîô alli dclante el 
conde, y porquedaba 
por respuesta solo 
liacer escarnio de la 
persona de Mudarra 
V su desalio, él con 
Ira de verse menos- 
preciar, arremetiô â 
el su espada des- 
nuda para herirle. 
Mas detûvoleel conde 
â mucha priesavpara 
poder trutarse del ne- 
gocio tan malamente 
encendido con algun 
sosiego, les puso tre- 
guas por très dias 
que mas no pudo al- 
canzar del infante. 


MARIANA 
(0ook VIII, chap. u 


« Prohijôle otrosi 
dofia Sancha, su ma- 
drastra. » Then fol- 
lows description of 
the adoption cere- 
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H V RT ADO 
VELAKDE 
[Acl III.] 


Bustos, old and 
blind, is brought out 
by the squire and 
placed in the sun¬ 
light. Musicians rc- 
hearse the taie of 
Almanzor's « feast » 
i while Bustos sighs 
! and weeps. [Oy'ense 
siete pied ras, que 
caen arreo de prisa 
una Iras otra , como 
que suenan en ven- 
tana.) Suddenly the 
Moors are heard 1 
<* And one of them 
is Uke Gonzalo ! » 
They enter; Mu- 
darra * asks for his 
father and when Bus¬ 
tos is shewn tohim, 
gives him the half of 
| the ring. 


Bustos’ firstthought 
is t hat Mudnrra 
should be baptized. 
Then he asks if he 
knows that his bro- 
thers' murderer is 
sull alive. * Yes ». 
says Mudarra, « I 
came to avenge you. 
If he is in Burgos 
let me go there ! » 
« Patience,my son! * 
« No, no ! » 


The Count and Ruv- 
Velâzquez enter. 
Mudarra challenges 
the latter, who tries 
to excuse himself, 
calling Mudarra a 
bastard. « Not by 
ourlaw, traitor » re- 
phes Mudarra. The 
Count insists that 
the challenge shall 
be accepted and they 
arrange details. 


MATOS FRAGOSO 

[Act III.] 


Bustos’ past his tory 
is related by a device 
ofthe dramatist. He 
thinks Mudarra dead. 
Bustos is discovered, 
old and blind. Hebe- 
wails thaï his enemy 
still lives and throws 
seven stones a day at 
his window to remind 
him of^his seven sons. 
Bustos learns that a 
band of Moors is 
a-ound his hou se. 
The leader is a boy 
like Gonzalvico. 

The servant ol Basco 
relates details of their 
long journey. 

Mudarra’s heart 
shews him his father 
He cannot for a mo¬ 
ment speak. He re- 
veals himself to Bus¬ 
tos, who has not reco- 
gnised his voice. Bus¬ 
tos recognises now bv 
touch Müdarra'sjlike- 
ness to Gonzalvico. 
The hands, too, are 
Diego's ; the voice is 
Fernando'*. 

Mudarra déclarés his 
intention ofavenging 
Bustos. They discuss 
this. Bustos does not 
|at a la ter stage] want 
a fight becauseof the 
nsk to Mu Jarra. He 
pardons Ruy-Vclâz- 
quez. 

Arrivai of Count 
with Ruy-Velâzquez 
to know'why Moors 
are there. M u d a rr a 
oplains and calls 
Ruy-Velâzqueza trai- 
tor. « Bastard ! » re¬ 
plies he. «Notbythe 
law of Islam » says 
Mudarra. R uy-Velâz- 
quez’treachery istes- 
tified to. Mudarra 
challenges him «This 
evening you shall 
fight »>.savs the Count. 


SEPÛLVEDA 

[Romance XII.] 


Mudarra arrives at 
Salas, findshis father 
and gives him the 
half-ring. 


A fier a few days, 
Mudarra speaks of 
revenge. They go 
to Burgos, where 
the Count and Ruv- 

m 

Velâzquez are. Mu¬ 
darra challenges Rui- 
Velâzquez, who me- 
rely déniés that he 
hasdone any wrong. 
The Count postpones 
the light for three 
davs. 

y 


LOPE DE VEGA 
[Act III.] 


Bustos, old and 
blind, is discovered 
with « Nufio criado » 
(Not Nufio Saiido). 
He retraces his his- 
tory. The throwing | 
of the seven stones | 
actuallv occurs on ! 
the stage. Bustos ' 
can bear ail but the 
seventh. He goes : 
away with Nufio. I 


Entry of Mudarra 
and Zayde (note 
name] Mudarra re- ! 
veals himsell to Lope, 
Gonzalo's squire, 
whoescaped from the 
ambush years belore. | 
D‘ Clara, Gonzalo’s 
daughter, appears. 

It is only after this, 
and after a lengthy ! 
interview betweenj 
Bustos and Doua Lam- 
bra, that Mudarra re- 
veals himself lohis fa¬ 
ther. And this he ' 
does by a device, first i 
pretending that he is 
not himself but his 
own friend. Sud¬ 
denly Bustos guesses 
the truth and em- | 
braces him. j 

Lope first speaks ; 
of vengeance. (Here | 
cornes Ruy-Velâz-i 
quez’ account of his | 
visions.) Ruy-Veliiz- [ 
uez enters. Mu- 
arrachallenges him, 
and is only tnsul- 
ted in return. Mu¬ 
darra défends him- ' 
self by Moorish law « 
from the accusation 
of being a bastard. 
They fight- on the j 
spot and go ofi" strug- • 
gling. ! 
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VIII : The Challenge and Contest with Rui-Velazquez : Conclusio 


Moro Exposlto 


[Romances VIII, IX, X are taken up 
almost entirely with the earlier history of 
Ru^Velâzquez and the attempts he makes 
to escape the combat.] Note the vision of 
the infantes (p. 437 ). 


Romance XI is a long and circumstantial 
account of the combat. 


Crontca General. 


a El [Mudarra] se 
volviô lu ego i Salas 
con los suvos, mas 

eé 1 

Ruy-V e I âzq u ez se 
quedô en Burgos bus- 
cando disimulacion 
para irse muy en 
secreto & Barbadillo. 
As! partie de noche 
muy escondido, mas 
tem'ale tomado Mu¬ 
darra Gonzalez el 
camino, y dando so¬ 
bre él la emboscada, 
lo mataron â él y é 
treinta caballeros de 
los suvos. » 

m 

Mudarra becomes 
a Christian and is 
baptized. 1> Sancha 
adopts him. Des¬ 
cription ofeeremony. 
« No se pudo por en- 
tonces hacer tambien 
la venganza en la 
malvada doua Lam- 
bra, fiero principio 
de todos estos males, 
porser muy parienta 
del conde don Garci 
Fernandez y muy 
amparada dél ; mas 
tiempo vino despucs 
en que Mudarra la 
htzo quemar 


• • • 


Long account of 
descendants of Mu¬ 
darra. 


MARIANA 
[Book VIII, chap.ix 


/ 


[See under vu 

above.] Baremention 

of resuit of combat 

onlv. 

* 

« Dofia Lambra, su 
mujer, ocasion de 
todos estos males, 
fué apedreada y que- 
mada. Con esta ven¬ 
ganza que totnô de 
las muertes de sus 
hermanos ganô las 
voluntades desuma- 
drastra dofia Sancha. 

« ... Mudarra Gon¬ 
zalez, principio y 
fundador del linaje 
nobih'simoen Espaça 
de los Manriques. » 
« Hijo de Mudarra 
fué Ordoflo y nieto 
Diego Ordofiez de 
Lara, etc. » (Descen¬ 
dants gi ven at length, 
and the history passes 
on thence to other 
matters.) 
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APPENDIX II 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY OR RELATIKG 

TO THE DUQUE DE RIVAS 


(MS. in Biblioteca Menéndez Pelayo, Santander, 

and published by kind permission of the Trustées.) 


Mi amigo Canete : tengo que hablar con Vd. sobre una 
proposiciôn que me han hecho de una ediciôn de mis obras 
complétas. Si Vd. tu viera la bondadde pasar por est a su casa 
esta noche antes de las nueve, se lo agradeceria mucho su 
fino amigo. 

El Duque de Rivas. 

Miercoles 21. 


Mi amigo Canete : Despues de felicitar a Vd. cordialisima- 
mente por su nuevo destino, que tan bien le cuadra, y que 
todos aplauden que le haya sido a Vd. conferido, paso a reco- 
mendarle al dador D. Juan B. Menero a quien Vd. conoce 
como Editor de mis obras. 
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Vendiô la maquina, en que tirô estas, à ese establecimiento, 
y desea entenderse con Vd. y que Vd. k> iavorezca en el 
pago de ella, que aun no estâ eorriente. 

Tengo grande interes en que se le atienda y en que haga 
la conclusion de este negocio, y se lo recomiendo a Vd. muy 
particularlsimamente. 

Nada anado porque sé que harâ Vd. cuanto pueda y sea 
justo para complacer a su fino amigo y ser r q. b. s. m. 

El Duque de Rivas. 

2 de Marzo 1857. 

1 

Se le sirviô 

Sel D. Manuel Cane te. 

Mi querido amigo : Recomiendo a Vd. muy particularmente 
al dador de esta que lo sera D. Francisco Campos, joven de 
muy buena disposicion, y por quien me intereso mucho. 
Cualquiera comision 6 destino en la vasta dependencia que 
Vd. dignamente dirige le podrfa dar pan a su familia. Y en 
destinarlo de un modo 6 de otro, harfa Vd. un particular 
favor a su fino amigo y ser r q. b. s. m. 

El Duque de Rivas. 

Martes 7 de abril 1857. 

# 

Viernes 3 de 

S. D. Manuel Canete, 

Mi estimado amigo : Si no le incomodan a Vd. un par 
de horas de versos, le ruego me favorezca esta noche antes 
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de las nueve, par* ôirme leer un cuento fantdstico, titulado 
la Azucena Milagrosa, y encontrarâ en esta su casa a varios 
de sus amigos, y al mas fino de todos que lo es 

El Duque de Rivas. 

Calle del Duque de Al va. 

N° 15.. 

/ 

Viemes 11. 

Sr. D. Manuel Canete. 

Mi querido amigo : Manana sabado se reunirâ en mi casa 
la tertulia literaria, que recibfa nuestjro amigo el Marques de 
Molins, — y espero que Vd. me favorecerâ con su asistencia. 
Y aun serâ mayor su bondad si se sirve convidar en mi nombre 
al Sr. Tamayô. 

Ya sabe Vd. que traer versos que leer es de rubrica. 

De Vd. fino amigo q. b. s. m. 

El Duque de Rivas. 


Cadiz, 13 de Octubre. 

Mi querido Canete : Es muy probable que el lunes j>roximo 
15 esté en esa con Gonzalo al anochecer. Llegaremos por el 
camino del puerto, en la gôndola, o en coche particular. 

Tenga. Vd. la bondad de tenemos preparado un modesto 
alojamiento para solo dormir y de esperamos a nuestra 11e- 
gada, Vamos Gonzalo y yo solos sin criado ni acompanante. 

Mucho desea charlar con Vd. un buen rato su fino amigo 

El Duque de Rivas. 
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Sr. D. Manuel Canete. 


Martes. 


Mi querido amigo : Manana a la noche leo en casa del 
Marques de Molins, por segunda vez, mi leyenda titulada 
Mcddonado. Tengo muy grande empeno en que Vd. la oiga, 
y le ruego que no faite, y que vaya temprano. 

Es de Vd. fino apasionado y amigo q. b. s. m. 

El Duque de Rivas. 


(From Juan Valera to Manuel Canete.) 

Nâpoles, 24 de febrero de 1849. 

Querido Manuel : Te doy mil gracias por el artfculo que 
lias publicado en el Heraldo, elogiando la Historia de mi gefe. 
Este tambien te lo agradece y me ha dicho que te escribirâ. 
S. E. te quiere mucho, y admirado de ver cuantos autores 
citas para probar que es buena su historia, piensa que eres 
un pozo de erudicion; siendo lo que mas ha lisongeado su 
amor propio, el que asegures que su obra révéla el mas pro- 
fundo conocimiento del corazon humano, por ser este la mejor 
cualidad diplomâtica. 

A Dios, él te dé lo que te haga falta, y mejor fortuna a 
tu amigo 

Valera. 


Jueves. 

Mi amigo Canete: Una persona a quien debo atenciones 
y a quien deseo complacer me ha hecho con el mayor interes 
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el empeno que indica la adjunta nota; y espero que pondra 
Vd. cuanto pueda de su parte para dejarme airoso en esta 
ocasiôn. 

Segun tengo entendido el negarse ei interesado a dar 
ciertas gratificaciones indebidas, es la causa de verse metido 
en este negocio. 

Es de Vd. finîsimo amigo 

El Duque de Rivas. 


Miercoles, 5 de marzo. 

Sr. D. Manuel Canete. 

Mi estimadfsimo amigo : En tanto que pueda dar a Vd. 
un ejemplar, en buen papel y decente, de mi Crepusculo de 
la tarde, publicado en la Biblioteca Universal, remito a Vd. 
el adjunto (con devolucion, por estar ya corregido de mi mano) 
para que tenga la bondad de leerlo, y de escribir algun arti- 
culo para el Heraldo, si es que juzga la obra digna de que la 
critica se ocupe de ella. 

Perdone Vd. esta molestia, y mande a su fino amigo y 
atento servidor q. b. s. m. 

El Duque de Rivas. 


El Sabado proximo leeré en su agradable reunion alguna 
de las composiciones que le doy a examinar, la que Vd. me 
indique. Memorias de mi hijo. 
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Napoles, 24 de febrero de 1849. 

Sr. D. Manuel Canete. 

Muy Sr. mio de mi mayor apredo : Despues de haber leido 
el erudito articulo de Vd. sobre mi historia de la Révolution 
de Masaniello, inserto en el Heraldo del 2 del corriente, no 
puedo menos de tomarme la libertad de manifestar a Vd. 
por escrito, ya que no puedo de palabra, mi sincera gratitud. 

Me honra Vd. demasiado en el juicio que hace de mi obra; 
y con él ha dado a mi estudio histortco un realce muy superior 
al que por si mismo se merece. Aseguro a Vd. pues, que el 
venue tan favorecido por un critico de tanta reputaciôn, 
ÿ que la tiene mas bien de severo, que de indulgente, me ha 
lisonjeado sobremanera. 

£1 desalino con que ha aparecido mi trabajo en edicion 
tan mezquina, descuidada e incorrecta, y el desden con que 
sus editores lo miran, pues hasta se niegan a imprimir la 
fè de erratas de costumbre, y que reiteradas veces les he 
rogado publiquen, estan mas que compensados con su articulo 
de Vd. 

Como en él apunta Vd. que algun dia se ocuparâ de mi 
D . Alvaro, me atrevo a recomendarle otro hijo predilecto,. 
y hasta ahora no muy afortunado. Hablo del Desengano en 

un Sueiïo, drama fantâstico, impreso, mas no representado, 

« 

y por lo tanto muy poco conocido. El corte de su aparato 
teatral ha arredrado a empresas que no reparan en gastos, 
y que se arruinan gustosas para poner en escena un bayle 
frances, o una opéra italiana. Y el trabajo material del primer 
personage del drama, que no abandona la escena durante 
todo él, expresando siempre encontrados afectos y violen- 
tisimas pasiones, ha amedrentado a los primeros actores. 

Ya pues que no ha logrado darse a conocer en su propio 
terreno esto es en el teatro ,îno podrfa Vd. hacerme el honor 
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de sacark) del olvido en que yace en la monstruosa e inmensa 
Galeria dramattca, con un articulo, si es que Vd. juzga que 
la composicion lo merece?... ^Quien sabe?... puede que 
llamando Vd. en el Heraldo la atenciôn, sobre mi olvidado 
draina, se excite la codicia de algun empresario, o el amor 
propio de algun actor, y que saïga el Desengano en un Sucno 
a plaza cuando menos se espere. 

Acaso me atrevo a mücho molestando a Vd. con esta peti- 
cion : acaso sus muchas ocupaciones no le permitirân compla- 
cerme : acaso la obra que le recomiendo no merece un articulo 
crltico. En cualquiera de estos très casos no debe Vd. hacer 
ninguno de cuanto le digo en el particular, seguro de que este 
no alterarâ en lo masminimoel vivo reconocimieiito que le 
profeso por sus elogios a Masanicüo y por la estrema defe- 
rencia con que me ha favorecido. 

Al manifestar a Vd. mi gratitud aprovecho la ocasion a 
ofrecer a Vd. mi amistad, esperando disponga como guste 
de su atento seguro servidor q. b. s. m. 

El Duque de Rivas. 
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